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Part II. coNnTINvVED.—THE RENOWNED City OF BENIN. 


HE King’s Court, or quarter, is 

called Obwe; itisa large village, 
or rather town, separated from the 
neighbouring settlements by streets 
broader than Parisian squares, and 
appropriated to the royal family, 
great men, courtiers, and slaves. 
This part of the city is supposed to 
contain not less than fifteen thou- 
sand souls. It is in a most ruinous 
condition, and very little is to be 
recognised in old Bosman’s descrip- 
tion. An account of our several 
visits to it will perhaps give the 
reader a clearer idea of its features 
than a general sketch. 

Leaving the Idembopwa quarter, 
where we lodged, our guide led us 
along the Field of Death to a small 
market-place which at this hour 
had begun, in Indian phrase, to 
‘cool.’ A ten minutes’ walk took 
us to the outermost gateway of the 
palace: it was guarded by a fetish 
altar on the left hand, and in front 
stood a suspicious clump of trees, 
which at once suggested to me an 
Oro grove.* Having passed through 
the tumble-down gateway, we saw 
before us a spacious square, sur- 
rounded by broken brickwork and 
adorned with noble trees. On one 
of these, which had apparently 
been lightning blasted, flights of 
turkey buzzards drew our attention 
to the form of a fine young woman, 


seated, and lashed hand and foot 
to a scaffolding of rough branches, 
which raised her ten or twelve 
yards from the ground. The birds 
had been busy with her eyes, part 
of the bosom had been eaten away, 
and the skin was beginning to 
whiten—a ghastly sight. In the 
centre of the precincts was a brass 
neptune, planted upon a tall pole: 
it was intended as the reflector of 
a palm oil lamp, a trick which the 
natives probably learned from the 
Portuguese. At the further end of 
Palace-yard was a large shed, con- 
taining the usual number of fine 
large carved ivories, planted leaning 
against the wall. 

We were halted at the entrance 
by the old Fiador, who, waddling 
in his huge muslin crinoline, started 
off, as he declared, to announce us. 
It is certain that he never went near 
the palace; equally certain that, 
after about fifteen minutes, he came 
back with a message that ‘ King 
make devil ;’ that is to say, customs 
for his father, and that the bloody 
rite would not end till after dark. 

Concerning these customst Father 
Merolla tells a characteristic story. 
Father Francis da Romano and -° 
Father Philip da Figuar, both being 
on a mission in ‘ Benin, a kingdom 
lying on the back coasts of Africa, 
and towards Guinea, being very near 


* For Oro himself, the Oro Grove and the horrid purposes to which it is put, I must 
refer the reader to any work on the mythology of Yoruba. 
} Father Merolla calls these funeral rites by the Kongoese word ‘ Tambt.’ 
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the equinoctial line,’ they endea- 
youred to disturb a certain abomin- 
able sacrifice, accustomed to be per- 
formed every year to the} devil,* for 
the benefit, as they alleged, of their 
dead ancestors :— 


This sacrifice sometimes consisted of 
above three hundred men,’ but at present 
there were only five to die; yet those all 
of the better sort. These missionaries, 
under the conduct of a certain negro their 
friend, came to the third inclosure, capable 
of holding many hundreds of people; here 
perceiving a great multitude gathered to- 
gether, dancing and singing to divers instru- 
ments of their music, they clapped them- 
selves duwn in a private place, the better 
to observe what they were going to do. 
This place happened to be that where they 
kept the knives designed to perform so in- 
human an action. Not being able to con- 
ceal themselves long they were quickly 
discovered by these wicked butchers, who, 
coming towards them leaping with great 
indignation, they soon drove the poor 
fathers out of the place they had so taken 
possession of, Father Francis hereupon 
was so little dismayed that, crowding 
boldly through the thickest of the negroes, 
he was not afraid to reproach their king of 
unheard-of cruelty. Some courtiers hear- 
ing this, immediately flew upon him, and 
heating and using him very unmercifully, 
tore him out of the crowd; when closing 
up their ranks again, they performed their 
inhuman sacrifice. Afterwards they gave 
these fathers to understand that it was the 
king’s pleasure that they should forthwith 
depart his kingdom, Which command they 
not being very ready to comply with, the 
next morning they set upon them again, 
with intention to have killed them ; which 
they nevertheless did not do, by reason they 
were informed by two of the courtiers there 
present, that the king would have them 
brought alive before him. Going therefore 
courageously to the palace, they were not- 
withstanding admitted to no other audience 
but stripes and reproaches in plenty ; and 
afterwards told, in reviling terms, that it 
was the king’s express order that they 
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should forthwith be gone out of his do- 
minions. Notwithstanding which, great 
numbers of these insolent negroes flew upon 
them like so many hornets, and hurried 
them away to a noisome prison, Here they 
remained no less than three months, being 
buffetted, scoffed, and scorned at all the 
while. At last, not contented with this 
ill usage, they sold them for slaves to the 
Hollanders ;+ who, taking more pity upon 
them than these infidels had done, set them 
ashore not long afterwards, safe and sound, 
in the Prince’s Island, Hence they writ 
to the Sacred College to inform them of 
what had happened to them; but were 
answered, that the Church had already 
martyrs enough, and but two missionaries 
in that kingdom, and therefore they should 
not for the future expose themselves so 
much in its service, but proceed warily 
among those new converts. 


A message was returned saying 
that officials are not traders; that 
the party had visited Benin, not by 
the king’s orders, but to ‘ look him 
face ;’ that our stay was to be short; 
and that if not properly received 
we should return at once. I am 
now confident that the king never 
even heard that we wished to see 
him. Another messenger started 
with great politeness, and we soon 
became the centre of attraction to 
a crowd of men, who removed the 
women and children as fast as they 
appeared. A demand for chairs 
brought only a pair of dwarf 
benches; and even a glass of water 
was not to be procured for the com- 
mander. 

We waited with patience the 
arrival and departure of a dozen 
messengers, dummies all, and con- 
soled ourselves with the reflection 
that the delay at St. James’s is much 
greater, and the crush incomparably 
worse. Sdawaye and George Mac 
Parson stood by us, whilst the older 
George had been knocked down— 


* These good churchmen see the devil everywhere, even in places which he has appa- 


rently not explored, or where at least he has not made himself known, 


The customs are 


performed by Africans purely for the benefit of the departed, and without any suspicion of 


a third party. 


+ Bosman (21st Letter) justly remarks, ‘ the inhabitants of Great Benin are generally 
good-natured and very civil, from whom it is easy to obtain whatever we desire by soft 
means ; if we make them liberal presents, they will endeavour to recompense them doubly, 
and if we want anything, and ask it of them, they very seldom deny us, though they have 
occasion for it themselves. But they are so far in the right, to expect that their courtesy 
should be repaid with civility, and not with arrogance and rudeness ; for to think of forcing 
anything from them, is to dispute with the moon.’ But the good fathers, like the Japanese 
martyrs, seemed determined to gain the ‘ crown of glory.’ 
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pretending to bustle towards the 
Palace, so we determined him to 
be a thorough humbug. Presently 
the sun did ‘go for bush,’ and rain, 
which had fallen heavily during the 
day, again threatened. Finally came 
what might have been a bond fide 
message, that the king never saw 
strangers at night. 

Very fierce, we all retired to old 
Okala’s house, undressed, and in- 
quired about ‘chop.’ None had 
been sent from the palace. Such 
conduct was quite opposed to 
custom and to our expectations. 
Presently, with profuse bows, en- 
tered the old Fiador, who politely 
pushed forward to occupy, as before, 
the seat of honour. The wrathful 
consul, ‘Virritable capitaine? as M. 
Antony Meray politely terms him,* 
made him squat at the bottom of 
the room, and with the loudest 
possible voice enumerated our many 
grievances and wrongs. The courtly 
senior, with raised eyebrows and 
shoulders, lavished obeisances and 
apologies, swearing that on the 
morrow all should be well. He 
waited long, and he begged hard, 
very hard, for rum, but the consul 
—duris in rupibis illum, &c.—as 
obdurately refused, and finally sent 
him forth into the rain liquorless. 

Before resting, we may offer some 
details concerning the ancient king- 
dom of Benin, or, as the people call 
it, Ibini, or ‘ Bini.’t+ It has of course 
no written history ; local tradition, 
however, represents it as having 
once been the power paramount, 
and the civilizer of Yoruba. In 
the sixteenth century, it obtained 
in Europe the name of Great Benin, 
and an exaggerated opinion of its 
extent and wealth seems then to 
have prevailed. The Kings of 
Benin, in Bosman’s time, con- 
sidered themselves superior to all 
others in Guinea; yet Wari was, 
as it is now, virtually independent 
of them; and, owing to intestine 
feuds, the city appears to have been 
in as ruined a state in A.D. 1700 as 
m A.D, 1862. Captain Adams, who 


* In a very ridiculous review published in Annales d’ Afrique. 
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visited the country before 1800, de- 
clares it to be of considerable extent, 
and places it principally to the north 
and north-west of the chief river. 
It has never obtained celebrity in 
England, although our geographers 
have given its name to the river and 
the bight. The Penny Cyclopedia 
wholly ignores the existence of the 
city or the empire. Mr. Consul 
Hutchinson justly calls it the ‘ un- 
known kingdom.’ In its palmy 
days I believe it to have been 
bounded on the east by the Kwara 
(Niger), westward by the land about 
Porto Novo, and southward by the 
sea—its limit to the north does not 
appear. Two of its colonies are 
Budagry and Lagos, and are called 
by the natives Aoni, or the offspring 
of Ini—Benin. At present, circum- 
stances, which will afterwards be 
explained, have lowered its power 
to a minimum. All its traffic now 
passes through the Ijebu, popularly 
called Jaboo, country, to the British 
port of Lagos. It is a hopeless 
task to restore commerce to Benin. 
This people, who have long lost the 
trade, have declined in civilization. 
They make their own cottons, and 
are independent of Manchester : 
they brew their own Tombo, and 
have no need of Jamaica. I have 
heard of six shillings per pound 
being asked for ivory—grand in- 
ducement to risk health and life 
in the Delta of the Niger! More- 
over, travellers will no longer find 
Benin a fair starting-place: here 
they would be plundered of half 
their stores—I cannot imagine this 
greedy people allowing a jar of rum 
to pass—whereas explorers might 
leave Abeokuta without the loss of 
a cowrie. 

The night passed quietly enough. 
Okala had sent all but his old wives 
out of the house; and at Benin 
there is a law that only the king 
must supply matrimony. He gene- 
rally provides the stranger with one 
of his daughters, whom he reckons by 
‘ tallies,’ and he charges a right 
royal price. We were several times 


Juillet et Adut, 


+ This isthe name of both empire and city ; the latter in some of our old maps is called 
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startled by the ‘ Voice of Oro,’ buzz- 
ing about the town, and in the 
morning it became manifest that the 
‘spirit’ had been perambulating the 
place to some purpose. This ex- 
plained to me the saying of the 
lower river, that Benin has a strong 
Fetish. There the religion is merely 
embryotic: here the national faith 
and practice are according to the 
system of Yoruba—they claim to be 
its origin and head quarters—which 
rivals in complexity those of Greece 
and Rome. 

On Wednesday, the 20th of 
August, we arose betimes, hoping 
for the best, fearing for the worst, 
and we sallied out to sketch. There 
is peculiar scenery in this city; and 
the aspect of some of the home- 
steads, especially in early morning, 
is pleasant and picturesque. After 
walking along the Field of Death, 
we met Dr. Henry, who pointed out, 
close to the King’s Palace, the spot 
where another death had taken 
place. We walked there, and found 
a corpse lying stark naked upon 
its back: a few people were stand- 
ing by looking with the utmost 
insouciance ,at a horrid spectacle. 
The miserable’s legs had been 
broken at mid-shin with awful 
violence, a deep gash was under 
the ramus of the left jaw; and in 
the hot clear morning air the fea- 
tures had already become swollen 
and shapeless. This was a gra- 
tuitous barbarity. The African, 
less cruel because less intelligent 
than the European, the Asiatic, and 
the American, rarely sacrifices men 
without stupifying them with drink 
or drugs. ‘ Oro,’ however, had 
manifestly slaughtered the poor 
devil in cold blood. Like the other 
sacrifice, this was a slave with black 
skin and negro features, as great a 
contrast to the upper orders as the 
wretched peasant of Western Ireland 
to the English patrician. The free- 
men are careful not to expose them- 
selves; moreover, the king would 
not put them to death, except for 
some flagrant violation of the law. 

Resuming our walk, we passed 
through the town in a northern 
direction. Like Abeokuta, it is 
divided by tracts of bush and wide 
avenues into a number of distinct 
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settlements, each bearing its own 
name. The quarters have regular 
streets and lanes, and in many 
places the ground before the walls 
was carefully swept and cleaned. 
Such was the law in the days of 
the old king; and it was kept like 
that of Mohammed Ali, which 
annihilated the plague, and con- 
verted Cairo into the cleanest city 
of the East. When a road passed 
between two houses, both house- 
holders were bound to keep it in 
order. Unhappily, the king had 
not ordered his subjects to fill up 
the foul pits from which building 
clay is taken: these still remain 
the founts of fever and dysentery. 
Few of the houses showed signs 
of fresh plastering; most of them 
were cracked and roughened by 
weather. The immense number of 
ruins were referred by our guides, 
George and Séwaye, to the absence 
of 10,000 soldiers at a war which 
has lasted since 1854. 

Chemin faisant, we were much 
struck by the beauty of the women, 
who have the jreputation of being 
the prettiest on this coast, surpass- 
ing even the Mpongwe or Gabons. 
The wives and daughters of free- 
men had light olive-coloured skins, 
tolerably regular features, with 
splendid eyes, and in some cases 
tall graceful figures and drooping 
shoulders, a formation never seen 
amongst the Guinea or Gullah 
nigger. The peculiarity of the 
shaven head gradually wore off: 
it seemed at last like a large fore- 
head leading to the jetty black hair, 
which was collected into one or 
more bunches at the occiput. In 
all cases the bosom was bare. The 
dress was a pagne or loin-cloth. 
The favourite ornaments were some 
threescore iron rings, some of them 
wires, others of heavier make, round 
the left wrist: on the right was a 
twist of brass or a broad arabesqued 
Benin bracelet; whilst under the 
knee a garter of small Indian cowries 
set off the leg. The general mark 
was a tattoo of three parallel cuts 
about half an inch long, and placed 
close together upon both cheeks 
about half way between the eye and 
the corner of the mouth. Some 
added to these ‘beauty spots’ on 
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the middle of the forehead, vertical 
lines of similar marks above the eye- 
brows, and three ‘stripes, or rather 
broad shallow scars, from above the 
breast to the stomach. These ladies 
appeared in nowise bégueules: white 
men may, I should say, command a 
succes de sulon at Great Benin. 

Presently we reached the market 
in the Igosi quarter, with which 
we were disappointed ; it was little 
larger than the small gathering 
under a tree in front of the palace. 
The people talk of one very large 
bazaar in the Akalwa quarter, dis- 
tant about two hours’ march: pro- 
bably the depressed state of the 
capital would prevent its main- 
taining such establishments as the 
chief cities of Yoruba can show. 
There was nothing peculiar in the 
scene—a knot of men and women 
sitting and standing in the hot sun 
bargaining and chaffering over the 
common country produce, beans and 
maize, kokos and plantains, dried 
fishfry and shrimps, salt, red pepper, 
and similar comestibles. Cowries, 
the country currency, lay in every 
basket.* Of these small places 
there are as many at Benin as at 
Abeokuta. 

From the market the guides told 
us we could not reach the outskirts 
of the town before breakfast—say 
two hours or six miles; a similar 
distance to the southward would 
give a breadth of twelve miles, and 
from north to south it is about half 
that length. To the west and north 
there is open grassy ground, the 
rolling prairies of Yoruba. This 
accounts for the excellence of the 
cattle and the presence of horses, 
which cannot exist in a country 
where mangrove flies and Tsetse 
abound.t We did not, however, see 
a single horse; all were absent at 
the wars. They are described as a 
good but small breed, about fourteen 


* The following is the present tariff: — 
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hands high, something between the 
pony of Lagos and the large war 
charger of Yoruba. What disap- 
pointed me still more was, that we 
did not meet any Moslems; yet 
they are said to be numerous here. 
It is impossible to estimate the 
population of the scattered settle- 
ments dignified by the name of 
Great Benin City. The old travel- 
lers never conjecture beyond the 
King’s quarter. 

On our return Séwadye kicked up 
a something which suspiciously 
resembled a man’s eye. A deep 
splotch of blood a little further on 
explained matters; it was nothing 
so harmless as ‘ purring,’ to use a 
Lancashire word. I had been 
reading a silly yellow-cover novel, 
in which a villager seeing some 
dead body upon his path, ‘ with an 
exclamation of terror, dropped his 
tools and fled back to rouse his 
neighbours with his tale of horror.’ 
What would that villager have 
done with himself during a day’s 
promenade at Benin? And more 
victims were hourly expected. The 
voice of Oro was explained to us as 
an effect of the king’s piety ; during 
the customs or mourning for his 
father he forbade, under pain of 
death, any one to leave the house 
after eight p.m. An equally filial 
subject is Glere son Gizo, the pre- 
sent King of Dahomy. Shortly after 
offering up many a victim to the 
manes of his sire, the earthquake 
which ravaged the Gold Coast on 
the roth July, 1862, reached his 
capital. ‘Ho!’ said the monarch, 
‘do you hear the voice of my father 
crying for more death? He cannot 
rest in his grave, he must have 
blood; his grave must ibe watered 
with more blood!’ And he dutifully 
put to death every captive chief 
upon whom he could lay his hands. 

I am very sorry; but an account 


250 cowries = I pawn, i.e. 3d. to 6d. 
120 )= == I cloth, #.e, $1. 


18,000 s—=»y 


old French ‘ pagne,’ a loin-cloth. 
where 20,000 form the bag. 


1 bag. 
In 1840; the pawn was worth from 2s. to 3s: 


The word is probably a corruption of the 


Cowries are, it is evident, dearer here than in Yoruba, 


t I hope to prove that the Tsetse is a native of the whole of intertropical Africa, and 
not confined, as older travellers thought, to the south of the great triangle. 
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of this part of Africa does read 
much like the Newgate Calendar. 
‘In the midst of life we are in 
death’ is a tolerably well-known 
saying; I may reverse it here: 
‘In the midst of death we are in 
life.’ But how long—quien sabe ? 

Returning for breakfast, we found 
that no food awaited us—a great 
neglect. The consul had sent early 
in the morning a present to the 
captain of war by the hands of a 
black man, a white not being per- 
mitted to visit until after ‘ getting 
mouf’ or having eudience of the 
king. Also it appears that until 
the visitor’s respectability is thus 
ascertained, he can have no pratique 
at the markets, or rather that any 
one selling anything to him would 
be slain. We were urged to go out 
and shoot one of the black cattle— 
forty-two were counted in one place 
—that browzed upon the luxuriant 
verdure of the field of death; they 
are said to be royal property, and 
all declared that the king would not 
be offended. However, we hesitated 
for fear of an inopportune palaver. 
I was rather surprised, indeed, that 
we met with no interruption during 
our morning stroll. In Santi and 
Dahomy we should have been 
détenus until after our first audience 
with the king. 

Very impatient we waxed after 
early morning, when a summons 
was expected and was not received. 
The sleeping hours — eleven A.M. 
to one p.M.—had sped, and already 
we saw before us a wasted day, 
when a eunuch of the palace called 
upon us. He was a little beardless 
old man, clad in a tremendous 
petticoat; and he assumed consi- 
derable dignity, speaking of the 
head Fiador as of a very common 
person. The abominable institu- 
tion is rare in Africa, and when 
found is borrowed from Asia. At 
Benin the habit of secluding the 
king’s women has probably intro- 
duced these guardians of the harem. 
The consul now resolved to try a 
little bluster. With much noise 
and display the boxes were carried 
out and placed before the house, 
whilst the Kruboys were warned 
to hold themselves in readiness. 
The old eunuch, who had, as the 
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Chinese say of opium-eaters, the 
figure of a paddy bird and the 
face of a pigeon, skipped about 
excitedly, rubbed his hands at us 
by way of salutation, and in a 
bird-like voice chirped ‘ Tata! 
taté!—remain, remain!’ Having 
begun by complaining that the 
attendants were starved, the party 
was not surprised presently to see 
an old goat marched in with all 
solemnity, attended by twenty-one 
huge yams and a calabash of palm 
oil. And to give the Beninese 
their due, from that time provisions 
were liberally supplied. I can 
hardly say in sufficient quantities, 
for the hungriness of the men, 
especially those from Gwato, sur- 
passed anything we had ever seen. 
Four of these lank-bellied fellows 
would squat down opposite a 
basketful of fufu-balls and a huge 
basin of palm-oil stew, and clear 
it in a minute, leaving no sign 
but a drop or two upon the floor, 
bolting their food like half-fa- 
mished hounds, -and licking the 
hands with which they wiped out 
the vaiselle. It was impossible to 
keep aught edible intact: under our 
very eyes yams, meat, and brandy 
were stolen, and so neatly stolen 
that we could hardly believe in 
their disappearance. As usual, 
the adults kept all to themselves. 
The small boy Rapidy, a slave to 
Sawaye, who had attached himself 
to us, was hardly allowed a morsel, 
his master snatching it from his 
hands until we taught him better 
manners. These little wretches 
can never, however, be rewarded ; 
whatever of dress or diet is given 
to them will at once be appro- 
priated by the proprietor, or he 
failing, by any one senior and 
stronger. 

When the eunuch pointed tri- 
umphantly to this liberal present, 
the consul declared that he would 
not taste the king’s food until 
after audience. In dire distress 
the neuter declared that if we 
went away so unceremoniously he 
could never return to his master, 
and another messenger was sent 
with a peremptory message to the 
palace. Still the day wore on. 
At three p.m. the Consul again 
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started up, and after much depre- 
cation proposed a final alternative, 
either that the party should set 
out at once or that the eunuch 
should accompany Dr. Henry to 
the presence. The presentation 
was to take place at once, and a 
‘book’ would inform the consul 
that his Majesty was prepared to 
receive us. 

This ruse succeeded. Dr. Henry, 
after waiting twenty-five minutes, 
was led into the presence-chamber 
and all the vulgar were expelled, 
ministers and interpreters alone 
remaining. The cause of our visit 
was stated ; the king listened at- 
tentively, agreed to all things, 
promised to carry out our views, 
and lamented that there was no 
rule in Wari to prevent the occur- 
rence of such outrages. A com- 
plaint was made about the delay 
of our being admitted to audience, 
and our treatment at the palace on 
the previous day. But in such 
eases the king gets scant informa- 
tion, and the interpreters slur over 
the matter. He appeared, how- 
ever, to blame his people, and made 
it evident that he had never been 
informed of the consul and com- 
mander’s desire to see him. Such 
delay being an ancient custom of 
the empire, it is probable that the 
messengers never take the trouble 
todo more than listen to those who 
would infringe it. After half an 
hour’s conversation, the king rose 
and retired to change his dress for 
the second audience. Dr. Henry 
sent off a note, and sat down, as 
was expected, to the usual refresh- 
ments of kolas, cocoas, and palm 
wine. 

At four p.m. we received the 
summons, and hastened to obey it. 
Our curiosity had been excited about 
this presentation. European visi- 
tors had talked of the presentee 
passing through an avenue of 
spearsmen, of the courtiers pros- 
trating themselves, and of white 
visitors being expected to kneel 
before the throne. The consul 
and commander equipped in full 
uniform—verily great is the power 
of the cocked hat!—and attended 
by Selim Agha and two Krumen 
in white pants, blue frocks, and 
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cutlasses, hastened to thread the 
narrow lanes leading to the palace. 
We passed by sundry waterholes 
and yards with tumble-down walls 
and great gaps that rendered gates 
unnecessary. One of the courts 
contained a grand fetish - house, 
with a number of ivories showing 
very curious and interesting work. 
At the bottom of the enceinte and 
facing the sacellum was .a little 
grass-grown rise, the margin of a 
wide and deep well into which the 
custom’s victims are thrown. The 
people called this the old king’s 
fetish court, and it is kept in 
order by the piety of his son. The 
next square was subtended by a 
huge shed, open in front, and sup- 
ported by eight Telamones—rude 
figures of war-men, one of them 
falling from under its load. We 
read in Bosman, 


A third gallery [I would amend this to 
court] offers itself to view, differing from 
the former only in that the planks upon 
which it rests are human figures, but so 
wretchedly carved that it is hardly pos- 
sible to distinguish whether they are most 
like men or beasts; notwithstanding which 
my guides were able to distinguish them 
into merchants, soldiers, wild beast hunters, 
&e. 

From the court of the Telamones 
a small wooden door opened upon 
a lane, and across this was an 
atrium of peculiarly ruinous ap- 
pearance. Thence we entered an 
adjoining room, which we took to 
be a vestibule, till Dr. Henry in- 
formed us that it was the presence- 
chamber. I had read of fine 
tapestries and rich canopies, and 
had not yet realized the ruin of the 
kingdom. The atrium was crowded 
with the ignobile, who ranged 
themselves, tightly packed, round 
three of the sides, leaving the lower 
end clear for us. Here was a rude 
earthen bench facing a similar one at 
the upper end, upon which was a 
small wooden settle serving for a 
throne. Rather a contrast to things 
a century and a half ago, when the 
King of Great Benin ‘sat on an 
ivory couch under a canopy of 
Indian silk. A mat was spread 
for us, and we rested whilst await- 
ing the monarch. Meanwhile a 
heavy shower of rain burst over 
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the palace, deluging the impluvium 
and threatening to delay proceed- 
ings. These African potentates 
will not move except in ‘Queen’s 
weather.’ 

At the end of a long half hour a 
door to the right at the top of the 
room opened, and in crowded some 
thirty fellows of stalwart propor- 
tions and huge forms, entirely ex- 
posed. It was a truly savage sight 
and novel, unknown to any of the 
courts of Yoruba. These men are 
called the King’s cutlass boys, and 
they wear no dress till their master 
deigns to ‘dash’ them a cloth. 
Every male infant in the kingdom 
is still presented to the king, and 
belongs to him of right; hence all 
the youths in the land are called 
the king’s boys, or slaves. The 
naked mob took its place on the 
right hand of the throne, crowding 
into the corner, and the man near- 
est the royal seat carried upright 
in both hands a huge handleless 
falchion of native make, fashioned 
like an exaggeration of the old 
Turkish scimitar. The rest were 
wholly unarmed, nor did we see a 
single weapon either in the court or 
in the city. 

The cutlass boys were followed by 
half a dozen ‘homograns, whose 
numbers gradually increased to 
ten. They ranged themselves in 
line along the raised step, perpen- 
dicular to the left of the throne. 
All were old men with senile 
figures, offensively thin or hide- 
ously pot-bellied. They were naked 
to the waist, and wore immense 
white muslin or taffetas peshwaz, 
or petticoats, extending to the swell 
of the leg, and puffed out to a 
balloon shape by kilts acting cri- 
noline. Each had his anklets and 
collar of coral,* a very quaint de- 
coration, composed of pieces about 
one inch long, and so tightly strung 
that it forms a stiff circle about a 
foot in diameter. Lastly came the 
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king, supported by two men, who 
led him to the wooden bench upon 
which a mat had been placed, dis- 
posed his loinecloth, and held both 
his arms. 

Jambra, whose regal name is 
Atolo, and whose title is Obba, or 
king, is a stout young man, about 
thirty-five years of age. His com- 
plexion is dark, but his aspect is 
uncommonly intelligent, and the 
expression of his countenance is 
mild and good-humoured. During 
this and the subsequent audience he 
smiled graciously upon his visitors, 
and our impression was that he is 
the best-looking negro we had ever 
seen. His dress was highly be- 
coming — coral bracelets adorned 
his wrists, and his pagne, which, 
loosely gathered round the waist, 
covered his naked feet, was a red 
silk with broad stripes of yellow— 
the Devil’s livery, we call it; but itis 
far more suited to the dark skin than 
are our dingy browns and blacks. 

The Obba of Benin is fetish, and 
the object of adoration to his sub- 
jects: hence his power. European 
writers assert that ‘he occupies 
here a higher post than the Roman 
Pontiff in Catholic Europe, and is 
considered not only as the vice- 
gerent of Deity, but as a deity him- 
self, claiming the obedience and 
adoration of his subjects.’ This is 
partly true, but they forget that 
the personal character of the deity 
in question mainly decides his posi- 
tion as a man. 

Jambré is the second son of 
Oddi, or Odallé, the king of Benin 
in Belzoni’s time, who was described 
by Messrs. Moffatt and Smith as ‘a 
robust old man, who affected much 
dignity, and would not allow them 
to approach near his person.’ His 
elder brother is Bawaku, whose birth 
not having been reported in due 
time by his mother, the cadet be- 
came, according to the law of the 
land, the senior.t When the old 


* Bosman describes it as a sort of pale red Castile earth or stone, very well glazed, 
and very like speckled red marble. Captain Adams describes the presents to the king as 
‘strings of coral.’ In these days the favourite material is red coral brought from the 


Mediterranean. 


t In England, an annuity office prefers considering the date of christening to the date 


of birth ; in Africa the age dates from the day when the king acknowledges the child. 
Both are equally absurd, 
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king died there was, of course, a 
fight. The chiefs and ministers 
preferred the milder and more 
easily managed man. Jaémbra 
therefore changed his name to 
Atolo, seized his father’s property, 
and became Obb’. Bawaku, whose 
temper is despotic, resisted for a 
time, but was presently expelled 
the country. He then fled towards 
the Niger and settled at Iséi, a 
city said to be seven days’ march 
from Benin and three from Igarra. 
Since 1854 the brothers have been 
constantly at war. Many of the 
Benin people, it is said, are now 
flying to the ‘ Pretender,’ who, if the 
Ministers did not fear for their heads, 
would soon make himself Obba. 

We stood up and unhatted whilst 
a messenger bade us go forward 
and ‘make service. The consul 
objected to walking through the 
muddy and watery impluvium, 
and after some time obtained a 
partial clearing—the vulgar, which 
was excluded during Dr. Henry’s 
audience, was now permitted to 
remain—of the step running along 
the left side of the room. As we 
approached the place where the 
naked cutlass boys crowded, there 
were some murmurs, signs to stand 
back, and even to kneel. The 
officers passed on to the step in 
front of the throne. Again voices 
were heard. The consul, however, 
placed himself in front of his Ma- 
jesty, and after a low bow, intro- 
duced the commander and his other 
companions. ‘The king acknow- 
ledged the compliment with a nod 
and a smile. 

The attendants proceeded to 
spread a mat on the step below 
and to the right of the throne; 
the consul, however, objected to sit 
with patent leather boots in the 
dirty piscina, and the visitors 
were allowed to return to their 
original bench, which was now wet 
with the profuse leakings of the 
roof. Then the palaver commenced. 
It was carried on by two inter- 
preters, Sawdye of Gwato and 
Ogonnd of Benin; George, the old 
Parson’s son, remaining by our 
side. The two former, when they 
addressed the king, knelt —not 
prostrated themselves— upon the 
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step below the throne. The latter, 
as a kind of cousin, sat at squat. 
Each message began with ‘ King 
he send you service,’ a formula duly 
returned. 

The state of Liverpool—that is 
to say, England—was first inquired 
into and answered. The consul 
then complained of his treatment 
on the previous day. Of this the 
king palpably knew nothing, and 
the interpreters, as usual, slurred it 
over. Then came a lengthy in- 
quiry on the part of the Obba why 
white men did not trade to Gwato 
and Benin, and a request that the 
‘ Governor’ would direct them to 
do so. That personage replied that 
if his Majesty would send down 
messengers, and establish a firm 
rule, European traders would-not 
be slow to appear. Lastly, as the 
hour was waxing late, the consul 
stated that if Belzoni’s papers could 
be recovered it would give great 
pleasure to the ‘ king,’ his sove- 
reign; adding that he would return 
a bale of cloth, value twenty pounds, 
for the trouble. The Obbé kindly 
promised to send a messenger round 
with orders for the ‘books’ to be 
given up. Then followed the usual 
difficulty of an African court-dis- 
missal. His Majesty, having heard 
of the party’s intended departure 
on the morrow, urged a longer 
stay. He wanted to send as a re- 
turn present some bullocks, large 
Benin pipes, and fine cotton-work, 
open and decorated with red worsted 
—a work confined to the ladies of 
the palace. The rejoinder was, that 
the arrival of the mail steamer 
rendered early departure an affair 
of necessity. Considering, how- 
ever, that it would be quite in- 
formal to leave so soon after a first 
audience at an African court, the 
consul agreed to wait till ‘sun go 
for top,’ z.e., noon. But, not wholly 
to yield the point, permission and 
a promise of hammock-men were 
obtained for Captain Z., who was 
fidgeting himself into a _ fever, 
to start early, and to convey our 
letters in case we lost the mail. 
At the Benin river letters cannot 
be written by night on account of 
the mosquitoes, or by day on ac- 
count of the noisy natives. Traders 
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generally go over the bar in 
schooners, and finish their corre- 
spondence on board the mail 
steamers. The king then dropped 
a hint about perambulating the 
town and visiting his ‘homograns,’ 
who would prepare a banquet for 
us. Traders have always found it 
necessary to spend a whole day in 
going the round among these great 
men; the consul, however, declined 
following their example, alleging 
that he came to see the Obba, and 
that such proceeding would make 
the king a ‘small boy.’ At 6 p.m. 
the visitors were again told to 
‘ give service,’ which was a_repeti- 
tion of the introductory ceremony. 
After this his Majesty was suddenly 
huddled out of the room, ministers 
and cutlass boys promiscuously 
hustling after him. 

Besides the civility and evident 
complacency of the king, there was 
one point most satisfactory in this 
conversation. In 1838, when Mr. 
Moffatt took leave of Odalla, the lat- 
ter ‘put several questions to him 
about the slave trade, and asked 
when the King of England was 
going to settle that “palaver” (i.e., 
to allow slave trading), and when 
told that “that palaver would never 
be settled,” he burst into a rage, 
and said the King of England was 
a bad man to steal vessels on the 
sea (alluding to the capture of 
slavers), and that he would send 
a letter to him on the subject, as 
one of his people could write Eng- 
lish.” In 1862, though Benin has 
been ruined, mostly by the suppres- 
sion of slave export, the king accepts 
it as a fait accompli, and never even 
alludes to its revival. 

The visitors were again directed 
to sit down; as, however, it was 
growing dark, they made excuses 
and walked out of the throne-room. 
In the court of the Telamones—its 
surface was that of a_half-dried 
horsepond—they were overtaken by 
a ‘king son’ or messenger, who 
begged them to return, but they 
walked home with deaf ears. They 
had hardly reached the house be- 
fore it was mobbed by Fiadors and 


tribe, 
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cutlass boys, bringing the usual 
kolas, cocoas, and tombo,* and 
loudly soliciting a return of stronger 
liquor. From premier to ultimate 
slave, these fellows think of nothing 
but drink and ‘chop.’ We had, 
however, now matured our plans, 
The large jars of rum were emptied 
into bottles, which were stowed 
away, and the nakedness of the land 
was ostentatiously exposed to them. 
By such Machiavellism we expected 
to effect an escape on the next day: 
as long as a tott remained in the 
locker the cunning rascals would 
have delayed us. There is a curse 
upon rum in these regions; no man 
who values his comfort will travel 
with a single jar of it. 

Thursday, the 21st August, opened 
with a dull morning. Capt. Z. was 
stirring at 4 A.M., grumbling as only 
an old Scotchman or a hungry hyena 
can growl, and wanting to be off. 
Nothing appeared less likely. The 
Gwato men were dispersed through 
the villages, sleeping; they would 
have seen him die miserably be- 
fore they would have shaken a 
leg. The Benin carriers had not 
appeared, and when they did come, 
they demanded an_inealculable 
amount of ‘chop’ in addition to 
the rations which they had received 
from the king. This extortion being 
refused, they disappeared, but they 
afterwards followed the party, which 
by convulsive exertions found itself 
en route at 8 A.M. 

We waited patiently at home 
during the morning, whilst Dr. 
Henry bore its heat and burden. 
He set outat 7 a.m. to go the rounds 
of the homograns, which took bim 
three mortal hours, wandering 
through the great extent of the 
royal village. He describes the 
houses of the chiefs as far superior 
to the palace,—the atrium large, 
spacious, freshly glazed, and per- 
fectly clean; the altars inlaid with 
cowries and porcelain platters, and 
filled with carved wood and ivories, 
and fine mats spread out in the 
alcoves. He breakfasted in a de 
sultory way, in one house eating 
fowls, in another goat, in a third 


* The Anglo-African term for palm wine, which of course has a different name in every 
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wild pig. Kola nuts were brought 
to him in wooden boxes, eighteen 
inches long by six broad and three 
deep, prettily worked and studded, 
and inlaid with brass. 

As may be imagined, our impa- 
tience was not soothed by this long 
delay; already 1 p.m. had sped, and 
we were resolved to make Gwato 
before noon on the morrow. Again 
the obliging Dr. Henry volunteered 
to visit the palace, and to send word 
when his Majesty could see us. It 
was already 2 P.M. when the mes- 
sage arrived. We sallied out in our 
ordinary dress, and after threading 
the ruins as before, we entered the 
tattered hall of audience. The Obba 
did not keep us long waiting. He 
was clad to-day in a handsome pagne 
of silver-spangled brocade, and his 
aspect was even more smiling and 
pleasant than on the yester, espe- 
cially when we told him that having 
called in uniform for ‘king palaver,’ 
we now came in plain clothes for 
‘friend palaver.’ After bowing to 
him from the impluvium, which was 
now dry, we took up our position 
upon the matted earth-bench to the 
right of the throne. The interview 
was not long. The conversation 
consisted chiefly in requests on his 
Majesty’s part, that we would delay 
departure and receive our return 
presents; on our side, in apologies 
for the shortness of the visit, and in 
expressing our hopes of a more pro- 
tracted stay another time. When 
the audience was over, and the Obba 
was supported out of the room, we 
were reseated, to go through the 
inevitable kolas, cocoas, and tombo. 
To these were added, on this occa-’ 
sion, a bottle of very tolerable Hol- 
lands, which the commander, an 
‘old soldier,’ did not fail to collar 
and carry off. 

At 2.30 P.M. we effected our escape 
from the palace, and at 3.15, by 
almost superhuman efforts, we ma- 
haged to issue from old Okalla’s 
house. The idea that rum might 
be leaving the land seemed to make 
our black friends crazy; and as food 


* The crania were forwarded to Dr. J, B. 
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was alriving in plenty—we carried 
some with us, and ate it on the out- 
skirts of the town—the confusion 
was fearful. We had already lost a 
knife, a ring, sundry bottles of liquor 
and quinine, and tins of sardines; 
now a large brass compass and a 
Scotch cap were not to be found. 
And when we reached Gwato, all 
the goats sent to us as presents by 
the chiefs were said to have bolted, 
but were really stowed away in the 
Parson’s store-room. I determined 
the Beninese to be, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Mpongwe or Gabons, 
the most pilfering race that I had 
visited on this west coast of Africa. 

The loading caused the usual 
trouble: all who could, slank off 
burdenless, and the weakest were 
the only heavy carriers. A large 
quantity of palm wine had been 
going about the house, so the cara- 
van was, as the Scottish Shakspeare 
says, if not ‘fou,’ at least ‘ gaylie 
still.” As we issued from the house 
the black sky discharged torrents 
of rain, which eased off our depar- 
ture by clearing away the crowd. 
Here, as at Wari, August and Sep- 
tember are the drowning months; 
during the whole time we have 
not had twenty-four hours of fine 
weather. Walking down the Field 
of Death, Selim collected half a 
dozen skulls, and passing a bit of 
‘ tie-tie’ through foramen magnum 
and orbit, made a chaplet fit for 
the goddess Bhawani. Imprudently 
enough, he carried them uncovered : 
the result was that after they were 
packed in a cloth no one would re- 
lieve him of his burden. These 
things are fetish; but the people 
made no objection to our removing 
them. When they asked me, as if 
startled, what ‘dat man’ wanted 
with human calvaria, I merely re- 
plied that the poor fellow, who could 
get no sustenance from yams, wished 
to grind these bones and make his 
bread. We would willingly have 
carried off a relic from the crucified 
party; but as this was his third day, 
he was quite unapproachable.* 


Davis; who pronounced them on inspection 


to be the remains of young women between the ages of 15 and 40. This naturally leads to a 
suspicion that the softer sex is more liable to sacrifice in Benin—which I believe not to be 


the case. 


! 
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When passing the quarters of the 
captain of war, he sent for us, but 
we continued our march, regretting 
want of time. Then we plunged 
into the jungle, and found the path 
truly infamous. The late heavy 
rains had filled the rut with water, 
the lowlands were all flooded, and 
long tracts of mud lined the hol- 
lows; our progress was mostly in 
the form of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
astraddle, with feet upon the two 
banks, and sometimes the position 
was like flying squirrels, all sprawl- 
ing. Though the shower ceased, 
the jungle supplied us with a se- 
cond edition whenever a breath of 
wind passed over it. Not a ham- 
mock was ready: had it been so, 
there was no one to carry it, all the 
porters being drunk and disorderly. 
Our progress was necessarily slow. 
It was 5.30 P.M. before we passed 
our former nighting place, now a 
little pond. In another half-hour 
the shades of Africa began to clothe 
the ground. We had provided our- 
selves with a country lamp and a 
calabash of oil; a wick was easily 
made out of a shirt-skirt, but fire 
was a difficulty. The first box of 
wax matches utterly failed—these 
gimcracks should be abolished by the 
traveller in favour of the old phos- 
phor box with sulphured flints. We 
then attempted a short progress ;— 
impossible! The eyes of a lynx 
could not have distinguished the 
path from the sides: the way was 
barred by tree-trunks, and their 
roots seemed placed there to break 
one’s legs. We sent forward a na- 
tive to fetch fire, knowing, however, 
that he would probably take refuge 
in some snug cottage, and leave us, 
at any rate for some hours, to ‘ bunk 
out.’ Already I began to mature 
plans for an ugly night, when, as 
the danger of a wet bivouac ap- 
peared imminent, a box of dry 
matches was found, the lamp was 
lit, the line advanced—like Nature, 
however, not making ‘ saltus ’—and 
at 7.30 P.M. we found ourselves at 
the village of Igo quittes pour la 
peur. 

We were right hospitably received 
at the house of the local parson, the 
small boy Musei, who has been 
mentioned above. He came before us, 
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with a cutlass-bearer of his own age, 
completely nude, as the custom is, 
and bearing, with a stolid matter-o’- 
course air, a falchion at least as long 
and nearly as broad as himself. The 
ecclesiastic’s mother was the first to 
welcome us with many handshakings 
and cries of Addo!—do!—do! She 
was not young; her age, in fact, 
corresponded with the English 
thirty-six or forty, that fatal epoch 
when the candle of love burns up 
terribly bright but transiently, be- 
fore settling down into lasting snuf- 
finess. She had manifestly been a 
belle in her day, as those shark’s 
teeth showed. Her hair, a little 
shaved off the pole, was collected 
behind into a huntress’s knot, which 
was divided into four large bunches, 
with three smaller along each side 
of the head, from the occiput to the 
temples. These knots were defined 
by beads of brass and coral, anda 
long metal scalp-scratcher, like the 
bodkin of a Trasteverina, bisected 
the back-hair. This fascinating per- 
son led us into the reception-room, 
where a small fire was already burn- 
ing in the alcove, and she occupied 
with us the matted earthbench, 
wholly undeterred by those changes 
of raiment which a long and damp 
march necessitate. As the evening 
advanced, and a little rum appeared 
on the tapis, the lady’s civilities 
merged into the importunate. I can 
hardly repeat her last proposals— 
pudet heec dicere nobis. 

At 6.30 A.M. on the 22nd August 
—another blessed Friday !—we left 
Igo. The march began with a ge- 
neral disappearance of the hammock- 
men by a back-door: a revolver 
was the only remedy for this pro- 
ceeding. At 9 A.M. we reached 
the half-way house, or rather half- 
way hole, in the jungle: there we 
sat down to breakfast and rest, as 
it was evident that we must walk 
the whole way. There was, how- 
ever, an improvement in the path. 
As we crossed the second wave of 
ground, it became dry and sandy; 
there were no ruts, and the rain of 
yesterday appeared nowhere except 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gwato. On the route, Alado, & 
rascally boy, who had already been 
suspected of over-familiarity with 
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our yams and brandy, was caught 
by Selim with one of the consul’s 
Crimean shirts fastened in a bun- 
dle to his back. ‘The fellow was 
frightened out of his wits, and took 
to the jungle, narrowly escaping a 
shot; yet, dastard as he was, he 
had had the audacity to walk for 
miles within reach of stick, whilst 
carrying the plunder almost openly. 
Before arriving at Gwato, the 
women’s loads were opened, but 
the missing articles were not found 
inthem. As we approached the 
end of our land journey, the jaunti- 
ness and insolence of our natives in- 
creased alarmingly. We saw that 
we should not leave Gwato without 
a ‘row,’ and we resolved to take the 
initiative. 

Under these circumstances none 
were in the best of humour. Ar- 
rived at Gwato, we found the old 
Parson drunk as ever, and unable 
to lend us aid. The impedimenta 
were placed in his court-yard ready 
for transportation to the boats, and 
the rum and provisions that had 
been left behind were brought out 
of his store-room. Presently, one 
Ugwane, nephew to the Parson, 
who, being asked en route to take 
up a hammock—it was his only 
duty—had jauntily walked away, 
swaggered up to the baggage with 
peculiar impudence, evidently spoil- 
ing for a fight. His reception was 
a broken head, upon which he ran 
away swearing revenge. He after- 
wards followed the consul and the 
commander as they went down to 
the spring for a bath, openly threat- 
ening to await them on their way to 
the boat. This last straw broke the 
back of endurance. With cocked 
revolvers we returned to the village, 
and insisted that the villains Alado 
and Ugwane should be given up to 
us. The old Parson pleaded in- 
ability to find them: he offered, 
however, to send his son George as 
a hostage for their eventual appear- 
ance. George followed us submis- 
sively enough to the boats; but 
when reaching the steep slippery 
descent, whose summit makes the 
old level of the river, he disappeared 
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in the thick bush and grass. Dr. 
Henry returned armed to recover 
the prisoner, and found the town 
deserted. Meanwhile, the consul 
and the commander had arrested 
the ‘father-boy’ Sawaye, and per- 
suading him to accompany them by 
the consolatory phrase, ‘this he no 
be your palaver,’ seated him in the 
gig, and began to descend the river. 
A few days afterwards Saéwaye was 
released with presents, under the 
assurance that the stolen goods 
would be returned.* 

We found much to admire in the 
scenery of the creek through which 
we had before passed at night. It 
was luxuriantly wooded, the ele- 
vated bank of the old river pro- 
duced a magnificent growth of trees 
above, below all was palm and 
pandanus; whilst on the watery 
marge tall grasses grew by acres in 
marshy fields that looked about to 
become floating islands. After 
twenty minutes we passed Gelegele, 
a village of Ejomen, on the left 
bank. We made ready, thinking 
that here perhaps a stand might 
be taken by the ‘haughty negro:’ 
women and children, however, 
flocked to the edge of the dwarf 
cliff, showing that all was peace. 
Beyond that point there was little 
of interest. At dark again we 
passed Slave Island, and then, until 
the ‘run in,’ a multitude of large 
empty canoes that told of forbidden 
night traffic. At 1 am. on the 
following day—23rd of August, 
1862—we entered once more the 
hospitable doors of Lemnos, Dr. 
Henry’s factory, drenched with rain, 
cramped by the cold wind, and de- 
pressed by the pitchy darkness of 
the night. We had, however, the 
satisfaction of looking back upon a 
good day’s work. Within that 
twenty-four hours we had got over 
sixty-one miles, of which sixteen 
were walking, and bad walking. 
And considering the difficulty of 
obtaining audience with African 
kings, and transacting business in 
these lands, it was a little feat to 
have seen the Obbd of Benin, to 
have covered a hundred and thirty- 


* They were punctually returned shortly afterwards; which proves that the king of 
Benin has still some authority over his people. 
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six miles of ground, and to have re- 
turned within a week. 
* * * * * 

Bad news—all ‘along of that 
Friday ’"—awaited us at the mouth 
of the Benin river. The cutter 
despatched to Lagos on the 6th of 
August, with reports and letters for 
the homeward mail, had capsized in 
a heavy gale. Mr. Rugg, an intel- 
ligent West Indian negro, had been 
left by the Krumen, who disliked 
his strict discipline, to drown. And 
the four or five fellows composing 
the crew had been seized by the 
‘Usa pirates,’ the villainous Jakri 
men of the coast, about fifteen miles 
north of the river, and were held for 
ransom. The moderate sum de- 
manded was sixty pieces of cloth = 
£12 per head. 

The Bloodhound had now re- 
mained anchored in the Benin river 
twenty-four days—from the 4th to 
the 27th of August—and her pre- 
sence had effected nothing. The 
natives seemed to care little for the 
suspension of trade: it became 
painfully evident that they could 
stand the ordeal better than we 
could. Indeed, all came to the 
- conclusion that, unless some blow 
fatal to the prosperity of the river 
—such as temporarily removing the 
ships and factories—were struck, 
the outrages of those barbarians 
would remain unpunished, and 
might be expected to be renewed at 
the first opportunity. 

No one, however, had authority 
to enforce so strong though neces- 
sary a measure. After awaiting the 
arrival of the mail, which brought 
with it no tidings, the consul and 
commander determined to visit 
Lagos, and to bring the circum- 
stances of the case under the notice 
of his Excellency the Governor. We 
crossed the bar on the 27th August, 
and on the next day found ourselves 
rolling in the roads of the youngest 
of British colonies. 

Before taking leave of the subject 
of Benin and its river, I would say 
a few words touching its climate 
and its coast. 

With respect to the climate, 
which has a very bad name, second 
only to that of the Brass river, it 
appears to me in no degree worse 
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than its neighbours. But Euro- 
peans do not allow themselves fair 
play in these lands. What chance 
would a man have of keeping his 
health if he chose to dwell in a poor 
cottage in some small village of 
Devonshire, never taking exercise, 
and never changing scene, but 
sitting at home eating and drinking, 
smoking and sleeping, without other 
excitement than the arrival of a 
letter-bag once a month? This 
again supposes that he indulges in 
no excesses; and the probabilities 
of his remaining sane in body and 
mind would be vastly diminished if 
he went to bed mellow upon poor 
liquor every night, and arose every 
morning with ‘ hot coppers’ from 
sundry ‘ cabbage-leaves.’ But how- 
ever sober he may be, an utter want 
of change, exercise, and excitement, 
must in a year or two do their work 
upon him. I presume that in the 
days of the Druids, England, covered 
with bush and swamp, was called 
by many a legionary the ‘ Roman’s 
— And I have little doubt 
that, 


Far on in summers that we shall not see, 


intertropical Africa cleared of jungle, 
drained, and provided with broad 
roads, good houses, and a sufficiency 
of edibles, will lose its present title, 
the ‘ grave of Europeans.’ 

As regards trade:—It is obvi- 
ously difficult to expect unanimity 
of action where, for instance, a 
Yorkshireman, an Irishman, and a 
Scotchman—perhaps two or three 
Sierra Leone fellows, or half castes 
—are all running a race for the 
almighty dollar. In these markets, 
too, it is useless for a dozen good 
men and true to pull together, if 
there is a single exception within 
reach—the natives will prefer the 
exception who gives them trust and 
takes them in. The only remedy 
in such a river as the Benin, where 
the natives, squatting in almost 
inaccessible haunts, can defy attack, 
is to be well prepared for defence. 
The building of factories is here the 
greatest of blunders : they offer every 
facility to the plunderer, none to the 
defender. They are at once costly, 
unhealthy, and uncomfortable. I 
would see all these places levelled 
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with the ground, transfer Europeans 
and their Krumen to hulks, moor 
them as far off the shore as con- 
venient, and then bid the native and 
the fever ‘ come on.’ 

And now for the Elephant Moun- 
tain, Batanga, of the Xyliuces 
ZEthiopia.* 


NOTE. 


The public having long since for- 
gotten the late Lieutenant Forbes’s 
Duhomy and the Dahomians, has 
been again startled by the following 
account of Dahomian atrocities :— 


The Church Missionary Society have 
received from the governor of Lagos a 
repoit by Commander Perry, R.N., of Her 
Majesty’s ship Griffon, at Little Popo, 
containing the substance of a statement 
made to him there on the 5th of August 
by Mr. Euschart, a Dutch merchant of 
property, who had just returned to Popo 
from a forced visit to Dahomy, The narra- 
tive is in the form of a diary, of which the 
following is an extract :— 

‘July 5.—He [Mr. Euschart} was 
brought to the market-place, where he was 
told many people had been killed the night 
before. He first saw the body of Mr. 
William Doherty (a Sierra Leone man), 
late a missionary and church catechist at 
Ishagga, The body was crucified against a 
large tree, one nail through the forehead, 
one through the heart, and one through 
each hand and foot; the left arm was bent, 
and a large cotton umbrella in the grasp, 
He was then taken to the market, where 
the king was seated on a raised platform, 
from which he was talking to the people 
much “war palaver,” and promising them 
an attack upon Abbeokuta in November, 
Cowries, cloth, and rum were then dis- 
tributed. In front of the market-place 
rows of human heads, fresh and gory, were 
ranged, and the whole place was saturated 
with blood, the heads evidently belonging 
to some Ishagga prisoners who had been 
killed during the night, after having been 
tortured in the most frightful manner. 

‘Until July 10, Mr, Euschart was 
ordered to remain quiet in his house, and 
not to move or look out after sundown, 

‘July 10.—The ground shook violently 
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—evidently, from the date, the effect of 
the earthquake felt at Accra. Mr. Eus- 
chart was at once brought to the market- 
place, where he found the king again seated 
on the raised platform, surrounded by Ama- 
zons. The king told him that the ground 
shaking was his father’s spirit, complaining 
that “customs were not made proper.” 
Three Ishagga chiefs were then brought 
before the king, and told they were to go 
and tell his father that “ customs should be 
better than ever.” Each chief was then 
given a bottle of rum and a head of cowries, 
and then decapitated. Twenty-four men 
were then brought out, bound in baskets, 
with their heads just showing out, and 
placed on the platform in front of the 
king ; they were then thrown down to the 
people, who were dancing, singing, and 
yelling below. As each man was thrown 
down, he was seized and beheaded, the 
heads being piled in one heap and the bodies 
in another, Every man who caught a 
victim and cut off the head, received one 
head of cowries (about 2s.) After all were 
killed, Mr. Euschart was conducted home. 

‘July 11.—Taken to another part of the 
town, where exactly similar horrors were 
being perpetrated. 

* July 12.—All the platforms were taken 
down, and the programme appeared to be 
firing guns, singing, and dancing all day. 
There were no more public sacrifices for 
ten days, but it is supposed many took 
place during the nights, 

‘July 22,—Taken to see the “ grand 
customs ” at the palace of the late king, at 
the gate of which two platforms had been 
erected; on each platform sixteen men and 
four horses were placed; inside the house 
was placed another platform, on which 
were placed sixteen women, four horses, and 
one alligator, The men and women were 
all Sierra Leone people captured at Ishagga, 
and were dressed in European clothes, each 
group of sixteen men seated or rather 
bound in chairs placed round a table, on 
which glasses of rum were placed for each, 
The king then ascended the platform, where 
he adored the Dahomian fetish, and seemed 
to make obeisance to the prisoners, whose 
right arms were then loosed to drink the 
king’s health, After the king’s health had 
been drunk, the effects of the late king were 
paraded and worshipped by the people as 
they passed; a grand review of the troops 
then commenced, and as each marched past 
the king harangued them, and promised the 


* Should these pages ever be deemed worthy of republication, I purpose to affix to 
them Bosman’s, or rather David Van Nyendael’s Description of Rio Formosa, or the 
River Benin ; being the First Supplemental, or Twenty-first Letter ; and to illustrate the 


old author with notes. 


Many travellers of bygone days merit this attention ; they have 


the especial advantage of being permitted to enter upon subjects quite tabooed by their 
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sack of Abbeokuta in November. Nearly 
the whole of the troops wore firearms; a 
few select corps had rifles; but the greater 
part were armed with flint-lock muskets. 
The artillery consisted of about 24 guns 
(12-pounders). The number of troops 
altogether could scarcely be less than 
50,000, including 10,000 Amazons, all 
apparently well-disciplined troops. After 
the review was over the prisoners were 
beheaded, their heads being hacked off with 
blunt knives; at the same time the horses 
and alligator were despatched, particular 
care being taken that their blood should 
mingle with that of the human prisoners,’ 

When all was finished, Mr, Euschart 
was permitted to leave Abomey, which, it 
is needless to say, he immediately did, 
having received the magniticent viatica of 
eight heads of cowries (16s,) one piece of 
country cloth, and two flasks of rum. 

Mr. Euschart firmly believes that Ab- 
beokuta will, without doubt, be attacked 
by the whole Dahomian army towards the 
end of November, 


The above contains a few inaccu- 
racies. Mr. Euschut (not Euschart) 
was an agent of the respectable firm 
of Messrs. Riickeford and Co., Rot- 
terdam. He is said to have applied 
to the ‘Shasha,’ or second officer, of 
Hydah for permission to witness the 
atrocities at Abomey, which were 
doubtless exaggerated in his honour. 
He returned after three days in the 
capital. The missionary Doherty’s 
throat was cut before he was cruci- 
fied, and probably he had a bottle of 
rum previous to the operation. The 
number of troops may be reduced 
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to 15,000, of whom probably 10,000 
could be marched into the field. 
Of the 10,000, about 2000 may be 
‘amazons, who, like the urdube- 
gani of India, are slaves of the 
palace. That the army is not for- 
midable may be gathered from the 
affairs of Abeokuta and Ishigga. 
The 24 guns are probably old cast- 
iron carronades, lying on the ground. 
Abeokuta has been threatened every 
November for the last dozen years; 
but some day the blow will be 
struck. 

The present king of Dahomy was 
called as a prince ‘ Badohong;’ his 
regal name is Glere or Gleri, mean- 
ing the ‘jawbone.’ It is erroneously 
written Guelele. He is generally but 
unjustly abused as a tyrant, despot, 
and monster. He is neither better 
nor worse than his brethren of 
Ashanti and Benin. None of these 
monarchs can single-handed prevent, 
or even modify, the ‘customs’ of 
the country, which are supported 
by their caboceers or chiefs, As 
well might the king of a constitu- 
tional nation interfere with liturgy 
or creed. 

The effect of a missionary (Mr. 
West) residing at Kumasi, the capi- 
tal of Ashanti, has been to make the 
sacrifices secret. The same is the 
case at Abeokuta. Dahomy and 
Benin would doubtless in time adopt 
the plan, if similar influences were 
brought to bear upon them. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER I. 
FORESHADOWING. 


Two children in two neighbouring villages 
Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas. 


NDERWOOD Manor-house was 
regarded, not without reason, 

by the young people of the neigh- 
bourhood in the light of a realized 
paradise. Boys liked it because 
ponies abounded in the paddocks, 
pointers and terriers about the yards 
and lodges, and all sorts of good 
things upon the garden walls. Girls 
liked it for its rambling passages, 
the mysterious splendour of its 
rooms, its quaint pictures, its cabi- 
nets of picturesque curiosities, the 
peacocks, which strutted on the 
terrace, and the conservatory, where 
Mrs. Evelyn and an old Scotch 
gardener contrived between them 
to make summer seem eternal. Boys 
and girls alike instinctively appre- 
ciated the hearty welcome, and the 


effortless hospitality, which awaited 
them on the part of the squire and 
his lady. Many a little creature, 
secure of sympathy and consolation, 
intrusted her first trouble to Mrs. 
Evelyn’s ear, or committed some too 
audacious request to her advocacy 


and protection. Many were the 
fortunate lads who imperilled their 
own existence by futile attempts 
upon that of the Underwood rabbits ; 
who invaded the stables, disturbed 
the pheasants, decimated the 
peaches, and, in fact, did all those 
pleasant things which gild the fancy 
of imaginative youth, but are for 
the most part objected to by country 
gentlemen, and the subordinate 
army of country gentlemen's officials. 
The Underwood grooms and keepers, 
however, were infected by their 
master’s benevolence, and regarded 
all juvenile delinquencies indul- 
gently, as a venial and interesting 
characteristic of the time of life. Old 
Marston, the absolute despot of the 
woods, all whose ideas seemed concen- 
trated in a malignant detestation of 
hawks and weasels, had yet a tender 
side for aspiring sportsmen, and had 
submitted more than once with laud- 


able resignation to being ‘ peppered’ 
by beginners, whose zeal got the 
better of their prudence; ‘I be glad 
you’re come, Jim,’ he once observed 
to one of the beaters, who joined him 
at the corner of the plantation— 
‘Master Charles have been pouring 
it into me most awful.’ A special 
providence, however, preserved him 
and his leathern gaiters from anni- 
hilation, and Marston survived to 
reap a golden harvest, from a list of 
crack shots who had received their 
initiatory instructions at his hands. 
Thus, between master and servants, 
Underwood was a cheerful place; 
yet its cheerfulness resulted more 
from determined good nature, than 
from the absence of materials for 
melancholy. A sort of fatality had 
seemed of late years to hang over 
the manor-house ; the generation of 
Evelyns, which would naturally 
have been just now at its prime, 
was already extinct, and a party of 
grandchildren supplied the place 
and enjoyed the privileges of the 
missing sons and daughters. Time 
after time had the Squire entered 
the little Underwood chancel, as 
chief mourner for children, whose 
vital energies had seemed to fail 
them, just when strength should 
have been greatest, and the prospect 
of danger looked the most remote. 
One daughter, whose memory 
seemed now to her parents an al- 
most unearthly dream of tender 
lovelifféss, had scarcely left the 
schoolroom, when she sank into a 
decline. Charles, the eldest son, 
frightened, while still in his honey- 
moon, by some unaccountable symp- 
tom of increasing feebleness, had 
carried off his bride to Italy, and 
endeavoured, under a sunny sky, to 
stave off the fate which he felt 
creeping pitilessly upon him. He 
soon knew it to be in vain, and 
turned homeward to die. For a 
while his widow lingered on at Un- 
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derwood, the scene of her first love 
and her great trouble. Every one 
in the house, from highest to lowest, 
had a tender greeting for her little 
son, the inheritor of his father’s 
name, tone, and manner, of the fault- 
less temper which, Mrs. Evelyn de- 
clared, was the characteristic failing 
of all the males of the family; and 
of the good looks, which her nervous 
judgment construed into a warning 
of constitutional delicacy. 

For a while the strangeness of 
her position, the poignancy of her 
grief, and the satisfaction of seeing 
her child duly installed as future 
possessor of Underwood, had re- 
conciled young Mrs. Evelyn to the 
company of old people and children, 
and to the sober enjoyments of a 
country house. Her own tastes, 
however, had been completely con- 
tinentalized; and as her sense of 


loss grew less acute, the monotony 
of existence became less tolerable, 
and her own health afforded an ex- 
cellent pretext for a return to those 
pleasant continental cities where 
her principal acquaintance had been 
formed, and her most congenial en- 


joyments were to be found. The 
young Charles fell easily into his 
father’s place; became the chief in- 
terest of his grandparents, and 
startled them every now and then 
by some striking similarity in taste 
or gesture to what they remembered 
of their own son’s childhood. His 
companions were two cousins, Mar- 
garet and Elinor St. Aubyn, the 
orphan children of the second of the 
Evelyn daughters. Margaret Evelyn 
had married a neighbouring clergy- 
man, and had died shortly after the 
youngest child’s birth. At Mr. St. 
Aubyn’s death, a year later, both 
little girls were brought to their 
grandfather’s house, were estgplished 
in the schoolroom, where Charles 
was already somewhat refractorily 
submitting to the first rudiments of 
Latin grammar; and soon seemed, 
like him, with the readiness of 
childhood, to forget, amid new in- 
terests, pleasures, and occupations, 
the home they had lost, and the 
misfortune which had befallen 
them. 

Margaret, however, by no means, 
in reality, shared the indifference of 
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her sister and her cousin. Her 
mother’s death had sunk deep into 
her heart, and she still remembered 
with agonizing distinctness the mi- 
sery which it had cost her. She was 
endowed with a precocity for suffer- 
ing, which her child-like playful- 
ness, reserved language, and simple 
demeanour, prevented those around 
her from suspecting. She had seen 
too far into her sorrow, gauged it 
too thoroughly, and drunk too deeply 
of the bitter cup, to be content with 
the commonplace consolations which 
might have seemed naturally befit- 
ting to her age, or to be speedily 
aroused from the half-iethargy of 
grief into which her loss had be- 
numbed her. She recalled the 
darkened room, the wan, scarcely 
distinguishable, form, the wasted, 
feeble hand, that was laid tremu- 
lously in; her own, the longing eye, 
full of unspoken tenderness, the 
failing voice, that—half prophecy, 
half injunction—bade her supply 
alike to husband and child the void 
which, a few hours later, death was 
to make in the household. The 
charge, dimly understood at the 
time, had taken possession of her 
mind, had more and more absorbed 
her thoughts, and had gradually 
become the ruling principle of her 
life. While her father lived, she 
had watched him with an eager 
fidelity, had tempted him from the 
solitude of his regret, and cheered 
him with abortive efforts at com- 
panionship, which would have been 
amusing, but that they were com- 
pletely pathetic. At her father’s 
death, the removal of one half of 
her responsibility made her but 
more keenly sensitive as to the 
other ; and the superfluous devotion 
which most children throw away on 
pets or playthings, was concentrated, 
in Margaret’s case, on a little, way- 
ward, petulant, capricious beauty, 
who soon awoke to the privileges of 
her position, and realized the agree- 
able fact that at least one person in 
the house considered her mapyiness 
the chief end of existence. 
Protection, however, is no step to 
complete intimacy ; and Margaret’s 
zealous guardianship placed her on 
an eminence above her sister, far 
greater than the few years which 
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divided them would ordinarily have 
explained. It did more, for it effec- 
tually marred the enjoyment which 
her sister’s society would otherwise 
have afforded her. Saint as she 
already was, she was still a child, 
and childhood has its prerogatives, 
which, despite everything, it clings 
to tenaciously, and resigns at last 
not without regret, weariness, and 
compunction. Margaret at times, 
in her morbid nervousness lest harm 
should befall her sister, felt that a 
heavy burthen weighed upon her 
spirits, and betrayed the fact by the 
buoyant cheerfulness into which 
her cousin’s company at once aroused 
her. For Charles’s indiscretions she 
felt no responsibility, and she re- 
garded them accordingly with an 
agreeable mixture of terror, wonder- 
ment, and delight. There was a 
sort of fascination in seeing him 
break down the pale she so re- 
ligiously respected, and trifle with 
what were to her inviolable man- 
dates. Charles was a sufficiently 


naughty lad, availed himself to the 
full of the privileges of his position, 
and was troubled with no compunc- 


tious visitings as to the amount of 
inconvenience or annoyance entailed 
upon any portion of the household 
by his misdeeds. The Squire had 
once or twice been roused to actual 
wrath; Mrs. Evelyn tried, and tried 
in vain, to impress him with the 
sinfulness of little sins; and the 
housekeeper, fairly at the end of her 
endurance, looked upon him as a 
vessel of wrath, providentially de- 
signed for the disturbance of the 
Manor- house, the destruction of 
puddings and preserves, and the 
complete embitterment of her closing 
years. All, however, confessed 
secretly that his heart was good, his 
truthfulness unimpeachable, and his 
delinquences such as the future lord 
of Underwood had almost a right to 
indulge in. Margaret regarded him 
with an affectionate awe; she bit 
her lips, and opened her great 
brown eyes, and trembled with ex- 
citement, while Charles scaled the 
dizzy heights of towering elm-trees, 
set. gunpowder volcanoes in a blaze 
of smoky glory, or brought a wild 
cortége of tandemmed donkeys to 
what Americans would call ‘an 
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everlasting smash,’ in the haha of 
the park. 

It was for these children that the 
festivity with which my story opens 
was designed. It was midsummer, 
and the Sandyford meadows were 
trim and glittering, still fresh from 
the scythe. The last cartload of 
hay had been safely housed without 
a drop of rain, and the Squire’s over- 
flowing satisfaction imperatively de- 
manded an outburst. His youngest 
grandchild’s birthday was an ex- 
cellent pretext for some such un- 
ceremonious hospitalities as best 
accorded with Mr. Evelyn’s present 
hilarity, the resources of his esta- 
blishment, and the taste of the 
neighbourhood. Accordingly, in the 


_ Shade of one of the great lime-trees, 


which stretched from the drawing- 
room windows down to the river’s 
side, a banquet had been prepared 
and a great many eager guests were 
assembled. Mrs. £velyn, already en- 
joying the privileges of an invalid, 
was ensconced in an easy chair, so 
placed as to command full sight of 
all that was going on, without ex- 
posing her too much to the tumult 
of the occasion. The Squire, who 
for forty years had been an assiduous 
lover, and whose old age had lost 
none of the chivalry of youth, found 
his way often enough to her side, 
and, resting awhile from his duties 
as a host, joined with her in quiet 
contemplation of the scene. With 
how pleasant a melancholy would 
their thoughts at such times wander 
back to the long period happily 
passed together, its brightness al- 
ready tinged with the first gathering 
shade that told of approaching 
night! How long ago it seemed, and 
yet how near, that old, dearly be- 
loved, half-misty world, rich with 
remembered joys, griefs, anxieties, 
the common burden of both—the 
pleasant days of early married life— 
the calmer happiness of middle age 
—the dreadful hours of sickening 
hope or passionate sorrow—all now 
mellowed by distance, and borrow- 
ing a new and tenderer grace from 
the feeling, stronger day by day, 
that it was not for ever, and that 
the end was at hand! What a vista 
of pleasant gatherings under these 
trees, where a new generation of 
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children were already at play! 
Where was the old world, to which 
they belonged? How natural that 
Mrs. Evelyn, as she sat with her 
husband’s hand in hers, should find 
her eyes dim with tears, and from 
time to time a louder shout or merrier 
burst of laughter than usual should 
recall her from a reverie, in which 
past and present was strangely and 
sadly mixed together, and of which 
he alone would have been capable 
of appreciating the whole interest 
and pathos! 

A goodly crowd was collected on 
the lawn. For an hour past juvenile 
contingents from all the neighbour- 
ing houses had been dropping in, 
and by this time the assembly pre- 
sented a really imposing appear- 
ance. Charles, itt the full splendour 
of a public-schoolboy’s first holidays, 
acted as his grandfather’s side-de- 
camp, and With officious enthusiasm 
devoted himself to the general en- 
tertainment. 

Nelly, in whose honour the festi- 
val was given, wore her mock dig- 
nity with an easy grace, and evinced 
a ready aptitude for the arts of 
senses Her stidden changes of 


expression, and an occasional. impe- 


riousess of manner, would have 
told a careful observer that her 
reign, if good-natured and generous, 
would be liable to eapricious fits, 
despotic impulses, and gusts of pas- 
sion, Nature had gifted her, how- 
ever, With a persuasive prettiness 
of mahner. Already her graiid- 
father pronounced her an adept in 
the arts of enlightened tyranny, and, 
appreciating both her pleasant and 
her haughty moods, and setting a 
high price on domestic peace aiid 
quiet, extended to her an indulgence 
that was not without its tinge of 
cowardice. 

The feast had scarcely beguh 
when there came a clatter up the 
approach, next the muffled sound of 
wheels and hoofs upon the grass; a 
carriage, somewhat over-splendidly 
appointed, drove rapidly along the 
avenue; a fine pair of greys were 
brought to a reluctant halt beneath 
the lime-trees; a glittering, powdered 
footman sprang to the ground; and 
in another instant the squire, cut 
short in the distribution of a gigan- 
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tic sillabub, hurried to help the new 
comers to the ground, carried off 
Mrs. Vivien to a place of honour by 
his wife, put her husband in com- 
mand of an end of the table, and 
found a place for her daughter 
among the banqueters nearest him- 
self. The Viviens had lately become 
owners of Clyffe, a handsome place, 
some dozen miles away. As yet, 
they were not much known, nor 
altogether liked. They were wealthy, 
and made no secret of the fact; and 
the county in general resented an 
ostentatious splendour which it was 
easy to construe into an affront to 
the existing order of things. Mrs. 
Vivien’s smart barouche quite 
eclipsed the ponderously-magnifi- 
cent vehicles in which, for a genera- 
tion past, the neighbouring magnates 


_ had exchanged visits of state, and 


the dog-carts and pony-carriages 
in which people made their way to 
otie another on less ceremonious oc- 
casions. Mrs. Vivien, it was gene- 
rally admitted, was fine to vulgarity. 
Her house was an upholsterer’s 
lace, her jewels too profuse, her 
ittle girl was over-dressed, her live- 
ries were gaudy, and the powdered 
heads and silk stockings of her ser- 
vants were the objects of general 
contempt and indignation. 

The surrounding landowners, each 
the undoubted lord of his own little 
priticipality, and guarding his pre- 
rogative with a jealous care, watched 
with a half-pitying contempt the 
efforts of a nouveau riche to outshine 
them, and greeted Major Vivien at 
the magistrate’s meetings with the 
chilling politeitess due to an ‘ out- 
sider.’ The major, however, had a 
longer purse, sharper wits, and more 
knowledge of the world, than them- 
selves; and an emissary from the 
Carlton had put his merits so for- 
cibly before the little knot of free- 
men who directed the politics of the 
borough, that Major Vivien, along 
with another Tory, had won his way 
to a seat in St. Stephen’s, and had 
y arr begun to enjoy the iticreased 

ignity which such a political emi- 
nence could not fail to confer. Mrs. 
Vivien, though she resolved to shine, 
and succeeded in doing so, had little 
mortifications to undergo, which 
were none the less galling because 
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they had to be entirely concealed. 
Heavyshire, as a county, unani- 
mously resolved that her finery 
should seem misplaced and unap- 
preciated. Nobody made the least 
effort to live up to her scale: the 
wife of the lord-lieutenant, in the 
shabbiest possible attire, drove two 
scrubby little Shetland ponies over 
to Clyffe, resolutely refused to be be- 
trayed into London gossip, and evi- 
dently felt that she was being exces- 
sively condescending when she ap- 
plauded the drawing-room cornices, 
and asked how much the carpet cost 
a-yard., 

Lady Dangerfield, whose husband 
was the major’s colleague, after ig- 
noring her existence for six months, 
came at last, with a thousand pretty 
speeches, flattered her too grossly 
for belief, and concluded, with a 
great deal of transparent politeness, 
by a request that Mrs. Vivien should 
take her place as patroness of a De- 
cayed Washerwomen’s Institution, of 
which her ladyship made no secret 
that she was heartily sick. 

Mrs. Vivien felt provoked, in spite 
of herself, when, at the best places 
in the country, she found the mis- 
tress of the house going with gruel 
and flannel to a poor woman’s cot- 
tage; the gentlemen at cricket on 
the lawn, with an eleven eked out 
with garden boys and grooms; and 
the young ladies either ‘scoring’ for 
their brothers, or busy, in garden- 
gloves and brown-holland pinafores, 
among their roses and geraniums. 
Nowhere had Mrs. Vivien been less 
successful than at Underwood ; and, 
though the Squire’s sincerity was 
generally unimpeachable, we may 
suspect that her arrival at the pre- 
sent moment was thoroughly inop- 
portune, and the welcome she re- 
ceived all the more studiedly 
courteous for being consciously 
hypocritical. 

Charles, less discriminating and 
more impressible than his grand- 
father, was thoroughly pleased at 
the arrival; and the young lady, 
who was handed over to his charge, 
had every qualification for exciting 
a tumult in a schoolboy’s heart. 
Florence Vivien had her mother’s 
character written in her face, and 
something more. Her beauty would 
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have been more agreeable, but for 
the assured confidence of her man- 
ner, and for the flowers and lace 
with which the skilful fingers of a 
French maid had somewhat too ge- 
nerously embellished her. She was 
strikingly graceful; but it was a 
grace which never forgot itself, and 
in which the dancing-master’s ser- 
vices were unduly discernible. She 
had lived for years abroad, and 
always with grown-up people; ac- 
cordingly, she was neither English 
nor childlike; and the Heavyshire 
ladies were probably in the right 
when they pronounced her vain and 
forward, intriguante, dressed not 
wisely, but too well, and, worst of 
all, a precocious flirt. 

Charles—proud of his position as 
quasi-host, and cured by a single 
quarter at Eton of any indifference to 
the opposite sex—devoted himself 
zealously to his companion, was de- 
lighted to find that so ethereal a 
being could devour strawberries and 
cream, became talkative, confiden- 
tial, affectionate, and, before the re- 
past was concluded, had agreed upon 
an interchange of christian names, 
and boldly proffered his claim for 
the dance that was to follow. 

‘You can dance?’ Florence in- 
quired, already sagaciously distrust- 
ful of an incapable partner. 

Charles’s education was happily 
sufficiently complete to justify an 
affirmative reply, and to secure him 
the wished-for boon. With the joy- 
fulness of a first success, he led away 
his prospective partner to the gar- 
den, and proceeded to fill up the 
interval, which was to elapse before 
the dance began, with some of those 
sage remarks which older people 
than he have been known, under 
similar circumstances, to indulge in. 

Florence was content with the 
size, comeliness, and dignity, of her 
admirer ; and listened graciously as 
he became more and more loqua- 
cious. Presently they came to the 
flower-beds, now all ablaze with 
Mrs. Evelyn’s favourite roses, 

‘Oh! cried the siren, already an 
adept in the conduct of a flirtation, 
‘how beautiful—how very, very 
beautiful !’ 

Her victim caught greedily at the 
bait, chose a pretty cluster of buds, 
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and encountered but the faintest 
possible opposition, and soon found 
that his hopes were more than 
satisfied. 

Florence affixed them skilfully 
to her dress; and Charles thought 
that never surely yet was neck so 
tastefully adorned. 

‘Is it not lovely ?’ she asked. 

* Indeed, it is,’ he said, fervently ; 
but whether the flower or its wearer 
was in reality the object of the 
panegyric, must be left for ever to 
conjecture. 

Presently the music began: four 
fiddlers, translated from the music- 
loft of Underwood church, forgot, 
for the occasion, the habitual solem- 
nity of their tones, and dashed he- 
roically into a country dance. The 
Squire opened the ball in state with 
Mrs. Vivien, and set an example of 
alacrity which all were prompt to 
imitate. Then followed a valse, and 
the fiddlers surpassed themselves. 
Florence and her cavalier, with the 
inexperienced impetuosity of youth, 
soon danced themselves breathless, 
and were happily resuscitating 
themselves for the next dance, when 
Margaret came up, and reminded 
her cousin that he had been faithless 
to the heroine of the occasion. The 
valse had been promised to Nelly, 
and the homage she had received as 
queen of the feast made her propor- 
tionately aggrieved at the desertion. 
It was in vain that Charles pleaded 
her diminutive size, his duty to their 
guests, his engagement to another 
partner, the abundance of little boys 
with whom Nelly might solace her- 
self. Margaret was firm, Charles’s 
conscience tender ; and, at last, duty 
carried the day. Florence resigned 
him with a petulant indifference, 
nor did the promise of a speedy 
return seem to go far towards 
allaying her irritation. With an 
angry gesture she swept out her 
dress, flashed Margaret an angry 
glance from her grey, cruel eyes, and 
stalked away, like a ruffled bird, to 
conceal her resentment as best she 
might. Presently Charles hurried 
back, and found that his successor 
was already selected. Florence, the 
stormy look still lingering in her 
eyes, was helping an inexperienced 
performer through a very rudimen- 
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tary polka, and seemed quite disin- 
clined for reconciliation. 

‘Je te rends ta rose, she cried; 
bringing her partner to a halt beside 
her, and handing him the flower, 
with a little disdainful curtsy. 

‘What, cried the other, ‘you 
won't have it ?—why not?’ 

‘ Because,’ said Florence, demurely, 
‘I love constancy, and you are a 
monster.’ 

‘A monster?’ asked Margaret, 
who was standing by them, and was 
already woman enough to long to 
battle for any one whom she loved; 
‘ Charles a monster ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Florence answered, warming 
rapidly into the quarrel. ‘ And why, 
pray, did you want him to leave me?’ 

Margaret, for the first time in her 
life the subject of an angry speech, 
looked up in surprise at her compa- 
nion’s eager tones, and at the com- 
motion in which her spirits seemed 
to be. 

‘I wanted him,’ she said, ‘to keep 
his word; dance with him now as 
long as you please.’ 

By this time Florence was again 
in the midst of the dancers, as 
radiant as ever: but she treasured 
up the fancied injury in her heart, 
gave it a niche in her memory, and 
paid it back, years after, with all the 
accumulated interest of a long-con- 
cealed dislike. 

The dancers wearied ; the fiddlers 
—their stock of secular music at an 
end—showed symptoms of collapsing 
into hymns; and some oné called 
out for a change of entertainment. 

‘A race for little girls, cried the 
Squire, ‘round the holly tree at the 
bottom of the lawn. Every one 
must have a colour.’ 

‘And I, cried Florence, looking 
down at her dress, ‘ will be white.’ 

‘And red,’ petitioned Charles, 
offering her the rejected rose again. 

Florence was in no unrelenting 
mood: she reinstated the rose in her 
bosom, banished her admirer’s de- 
spondency by a pretty smile, and 
stood eagerly watching for the signal 
to be off. 

A dozen started: but a few yards 
sufficed to show between whom the 
race would lie. One after another 
of the runners fell panting towards 
the rear: and before half the race was 
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done, Florence and Margaret had 
the field between them. Both were 
resolved to win, both heard the ap- 
plause that greeted them at the 
starting-place: neck and neck, they 
strained towards the holly bush, 
which was the turning-point of the 
course. It was a thick, wide-spread- 
ing, veteran tree; and whoever got 
safely round it first might look upon 
victory as achieved. For a few se- 
conds the two were lost to sight: 
there was a moment’s confusion in 
passing; Margaret, for an instant, 
was off her balance, at her rival’s 
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mercy. A tiny push, dexterously 
given, threw her prostrate on the 
grass, and decided the fortunes of 
the day. In another minute, Flo- 
rence flew in at the head of the run- 
ners, her golden hair streaming 
wildly behind her—an airy goddess 
in a cloud of .muslin—breathless, 
flushed, excited, but more beautiful 
than ever; and Charles, too much 
captivated to take notice of his cou- 
sin’s predicament, banished the last 
thought of hesitation, and plunged 
headlong into the delicious delirium 
of a first love. 


CHAPTER II. 
LA BELLE DEDAIGNEUSE. 
* Yes’ I answered you last night, 
‘ No’ this morning, sir, I say ; 
Colours viewed by candle-light 
Will not look the same by day. 


oo ten years to have past 

away, and Florence to have 
reached the zenith of her beauty 
and the full scope of a vigorous in- 
tellect. She was twenty; but she 
was old of her age; and at a time 
when many young ladies are still 
immersed in the diatonic scales and 
the use of the globes, she had already 
seen much of the world, had formed 
a theory of success, and was tho- 
roughly versed in the arts of fas- 
cination. 

Her school-room career had come 
to an early and disastrous close. It 
had been a state of almost chronic 
rebellion. One luckless instructress 
after another had endeavoured to 
tame her into submission, had ex- 
hausted all resources of art, skill, 
and patience, and had abandoned 
the task as hopelessly impracticable. 
Insurrections had been so frequent, 
peace so difficult to maintain, that it 
was a relief when the incapable 
dynasty came to an end. Florence 
always contrived to make herself 
out to be the injured party, and 
whenever she had been more than 
usually naughty, would come to her 
father, with tears in her eyes, to 
take the initiative in complaint. 
But the concurrent testimony of a 
number of dethroned sovereigns 
pronounced her volatile, distracted, 
incapable of self-control, greedy in 


pursuit of pleasure, but wearying of 
it almost as soon as tasted; on the 
whole, clever, but completely un- 
governable. 

‘I don’t like history,’ she would 
say, with a pout, whose comical 
beauty Major Vivien never could 
resist ; ‘dates fly in at one ear and 
out at the other, geography gives 
me the headache, rule of three doth 
puzzle me, and practice—especially 
the practice of duetts with Madlle. 
Lafitte—doth drive me mad.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ her father 
would say, ‘you dote upon fine 
clothes, you are perfectly happy if 
you have got a man to manage; 
you are already a first-rate coquette, 
and you do precisely what you please 
with me.’ 

‘Don’t laugh at me, pray,’ Flo- 
rence replied, with the air of a 
martyr; ‘you do not know what 
Mademoiselle makes me undergo.’ 

‘Tam sure,’ her father answered 
sententiously, ‘you have a most 
agreeable and improving companion.’ 

‘I only wish,’ said Florence, ve- 
hemently, ‘that you had to go for 
walks with her.’ 

The Major was obliged to admit 
the cogency of the argument, and 
Mademoiselle Lafitte shared the fate 
of her predecessors. Florence re- 
mained mistress of the field, and 
plunged with eager exultation into 
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the enjoyment of her new-found 
independence. Then came a Lon- 
don season, and she liked it better 
even than she had hoped; her 
mother’s tastes and her own coin- 
cided so far that each loved pleasure 
dearly, each knew how to turn her 
beauty to the best account, each 
found the excitement of society ir- 
resistibly delightful. There, how- 
ever, the resemblance ceased. Flo- 
rence’s character contained an ele- 
ment of nobility which made her an 
enigma to her parents, and disap- 
pointed all Mrs. Vivien’s hopes and 
calculations for her advancement. 
Everything conspired to spoil her; 
yet the promptings of a higher na- 
ture, never entirely silenced, from 
time to time asserted their claim to 
authority, and though falling short 
of excellence, saved her, in despite 
of herself and her circumstances, 
from complete degradation. She 
was vain; and from her childhood 
up, her mother’s devotion to the 
mirror had encouraged her to place 
dress among the first of feminine 
obligations. She was frivolous, and 
her life was perforce a round of 
trifles. She loved power, and all 


around her were adepts in chi- 
canery ; homage, and flatterers were 
only too abundant; amusement— 
and her parents made it the great 


end of existence. But the world 
in which they moved contentedly 
inspired her with dissatisfaction, 
weariness, and contempt. She felt 
it to be mean, and, though uncon- 
scious of a better, refused it any but 
a careless, occasional, and half-in- 
dignant homage. Her mother’s en- 
slavement stirred her to absolute 
rebellion; success was worth some- 
thing, she thought, but not the price 
that people paid; fashion had its 
laws, but it was a petty despotism 
after all. Florence accordingly failed 
for want, not of materials for success, 
but of thoroughness of purpose. 
One day she courted applause, and 
forfeited it the next by some rash 
speech or word; she longed for 
friends, but frightened them from 
her by outbursts of sarcasm, or 
cooled them by a negligent mood. 
Sometimes she dazzled, sometimes 
she shocked ; now she bent herself 
to fascinate, now defied all custo- 
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mary rule, and startled the tame 
world around by some gratuitous 
outrage. Men hovered round her, 
wondered, admired, and sometimes 
in a credulous moment, putting 
their fortunes to the test, found 
Florence’s heart completely unap- 
roachable, and retired in wrath, 
umiliation, and discomfiture. 

Two seasons passed away, and 
Florence was still unmarried. Her 
mother—teased by vagaries which 
she could not understand, and by 
the loss of opportunities which might 
not recur—made no secret of her 
displeasure, and upbraided her with 
her husbandless condition, as the 
natural result of her indiscreet be- 
haviour. Florence indeed did her 
best to exhaust the patience of the 
vigilant chaperon Fa was bent on 
disposing of her advantageously. A 
momentary freak undid the work ot 
months of maternal anxiety, and 
tumbled the painfully-built edifice 
in ruins to the ground. For half a 
summer she chased a little lordling 
with creditable assiduity ; and, just 
when the game was in her hand, and 
her mother thought the victory won, 
threw it wantonly away, and scared 
off the ocealebed millionaire by an 
outburst of ridicule and dislike. 

Mrs. Vivien was speechless with 
wrath, and even the Major protested 
at such a wanton waste of worldly 
advantages.’ 

‘ Prospective marquesses,” he 
cried, ‘are not to be picked up in 
the streets, I can tell you; and even 
one of your rude speeches, Florence, 
is a little dear at fifty thousand a 
year.’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Mrs. Vivien, ‘and 
the Scamperly diamonds are beyond 
all belief.’ 

‘ Diamond me no diamonds!’ cried 
Florence, refractory as ever. ‘I 
have not the least aspiration for 
martyrdom, though I suffer in a 
coronet, and have half the duchesses 
in London to sympathize with my 
sufferings.’ 

‘Martyrdom,’ cried her father ; 
‘fiddlestick! Lord Scamperly is as 
good as the rest.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ cried his daughter ; 
‘I am not fond of fops ; and besides, 
- scarcely reaches up to my shoul- 

er.’ 
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‘You are resolved to break our 
hearts,’ said Mrs. Vivien, disconso- 
lately. 

‘I have not the least intention,’ 
Florence said, resolutely, ‘ of letting 
you break mine.’ 

Then the discussion ended; but 
Major Vivien had a glimmering con- 
viction of his daughter’s superi- 
ority to himself on her mother, 
and was thoroughly frightened 
whenever she chose to put their 
proceedings in a ridiculous light. 
Florence’s short-comings, however, 
gave plenty of openings for retalia- 
tion; and her father—with whom 
Pope was the first of philosophers— 
used to declaim about the triviality 
of the feminine character, and to 
quote couplets triumphantly at her, 
whenever some unusually feminine 
characteristic made itself apparent. 

‘“No thought advances,”’ he 
would cry, “ but her eddying brain 


whisks it about, and down it goes. 


again”—-there is your portrait, my 
dear Florence, to the life.’ 

‘Those were the horrid women ot 
George II.’s time; and neither you, 
papa, nor Mr, Pope, know anything 
about us.’ 

‘You, at any rate, are inexpli- 
cable, I admit,’ said her father, as he 
moved away from the breakfast- 
table, where the discussion had 
been conducted, and settled him- 
self, newspaper in hand, in a bay- 
window, commanding a full view of 
the glittering garden beds and the 
park beyond, hazy already in the 
glaring August sunlight. ‘How 
beautiful the country is!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florence, in a despon- 
dent tone, ‘ how beautiful—and how 
very, very dull!’ 

Her father threw himself back in 
his chair with a gesture of impa- 
tience, and burst into a contempt- 
uous laugh. ‘ Pope again!’ he cried. 
*“Q odious, odious trees!” Of 
course, having led something like 
a rational existence for nearly a 
fortnight, you are ennuyée to death ; 
I hoped, I confess, that you were 
too heartily sick of town to be so 
soon disenchanted.’ 

_‘ Well,’ said Florence, resolutely, 
‘it is dull, you must confess; and, 
though we were all tired, one can get 
rested of anything in a fortnight.’ 
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‘God made the country, my dear,’ 
observed Mrs. Vivien, who, when 
she deserted the congenial level ot 
drawing-room tactics plunged at 
once into a region of the most un- 
questionable platitude. 

‘Yes,’ said Florence; ‘but who 
made the country dinners, and the 
Heavyshire archery meetings, and 
the county balls, mamma, and the 
militia officers, and everything else 
that is distracting? Suppose 1 have 
a bow and arrow like the rest, and 
enlist a string of rural admirers to 
pick up my random shots ?” 

‘ Heaven forbid!’ groaned her fa- 
ther, whose recollections of a dinner 
party eight miles off the night before 
forbade him, in his heart of hearts, 
to believe Florence altogether in the 
wrong. ‘When you are in the 
country, for goodness’ sake be a 
little countrified ; cease awhile from 
flirting to be wise; forget that there 
are ay men in the world beside 
the footmen, the parish parson, and 
myself. Visit in the cottages, teach 
in the school, amuse yourself in the 
garden. Last week I paid fifty 
guineas to your drawing-master ; 
why should you not sketch the trees 
in the park? there is plenty of va- 
riety, I am sure,’ 

‘ Anenchanting programme,’ cried 
Florence, with an air of half-amused 
resentment, ‘Let me see,—trees, 
cottages, school-children, and a plot 
in the garden! Merci, mon cher papu! 
if that is what the country means, 
I am for the town, whoever made it.’ 

‘We shall have a houseful, next 
week,’ observed her mother, latently 
sympathizing with any complaint of 
ennui, ‘Mr. Erle is coming, and I 
hope he will amuse us.’ 

‘I hope he will,’ Florence said, 
fervently, ‘ Meantime, I must take 
my choice from papa’s list of dis- 
sipations,’ 

Florence’s endurance, however, 
Was not long put to the test: her 
mother had not promised in vain. 
September was at hand, and Clyffe 
began to fill with guests. Major 
Vivien was a languid politician, and 
endeavoured by hospitalities in the 
country to atone for his senatorial 
shortcomings in town. There were 
supporters who had earned a little 
politeness, and Mrs. Vivien knew 
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well the exact value of a prompt in- 
vitation ; there were county mag- 
nates, with whom it was a point of 
conscience to exchange hospitalities ; 
there were neighbours, quite dis- 
posed to take offence, whose resent- 
ment would be fanned into a blaze 
by an undue postponement; lastly, 
there were a number of stray bache- 
lors, with the summer upon their 
hands, to;get through at their lei- 
sure, who had walked the Clyffe tur- 
nip fields before, and were now 
anxious for a second opportunity of 
perdricide. Mrs. Vivien found her 
list of visitors swelling rapidly to an 
inconvenient length ; Florence re- 
covered her animation; and the 
Major protested that it was merely 
London over again, without the 
chance moments of peace and quiet 
which London life affords, and that 
he heartily wished himself safe back 
in Pall Mall. 

First came a flight of provincials: 
Sir Agricola and Lady Dangerfield, 
and two young ladies, were among 
the earliest arrivals, and, as Flo- 
rence told her father, had a very 
pleasant, rural effect about the 
house. Next followed the colonel of 


the regiment quartered at Sandyford, 
with a female train of dependents ; 
next an idle barrister, who had de- 
fended the Major in his last election 


committee. ‘Two days later Captain 
Bibo and Lord Scamperly, who ge- 
nerally travelled in company, posted 
across from the Duke of Pondercast’s, 
and brought an agreeable aroma of 
political and fashionable gossip, 
which Sir Agricola and his daughters 
seemed equally to appreciate. Cap- 
tain Bibo was a sturdy bachelor, 
who campaigned very jovially 
through life, was a formidable judge 
of claret, a first-rate shot, had an 
excellent digestion, and no conscience 
whatever worth mentioning. Scam- 
perly was a naughty boy, who, ever 
since his dismissal from Eton, had 
been perfecting himself in all sorts 
of objectionable accomplishments. 
He was pale and thin, and wore a 
blasé ‘air; and prudent chaperons 
warned their charges against him, as 
a very dangerous young man. He 
had, however, his intervals of virtue, 
and knew how to make himself 
agreeable in a country house. Some 
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people thought him good-looking, 
and Scamperly certainly spared no 
pains towards becoming so. Jon- 
bert, his faithful ministrant, used to 
send him down in the morning, 
beautifully arranged, curled, and 
scented, and hung about with pretty 
gimcracks, his little, soft fingers 
glistening with precious stones and 
quaint devices, the rare result of 
many a Bond-street artificer. The 
Miss Dangerfields looked, hesitated, 
looked again, and felt their peace of 
mind irretrievably destroyed. That 
evening they severally confided their 
sentiments to their mamma, showed 
her each a lacerated heart, and re- 
solved heroically to disbelieve that 
any one so agreeable could be as 
wy unprincipled as people 
said. 

Major Vivien, who at heart dis- 
liked a rural life as much as his 
daughter, piqued himself upon the 
art of reducing its disagreeableness 
to a minimum. He was not, per- 
haps, so confirmed a Cockney as the 
roué duke, who could think of no 
worse execration for the dog who bit 
him, than ‘I wish you was married 
and went to live in the country; 
but he regarded provincial no less 
than matrimonial existence as a ne- 
cessary evil, which a sensible man 
should mitigate as best he could. 
His house lacked no comfort that 
the most exacting of visitors could 
wish for: his stables were well sup- | 
plied; ridig-horses and pony-car- 
riages were at everybody’s command; 
Gobemouche, the French chef, would 
have betrayed an anchorite into 
greediness ; and the cellars contained 
treasures of which even Bibo was 
compelled to speak with affectionate 
admiration. Day by day the party 
grew; night by night a larger table- 
ful of guests sat down to appreciate 
the trramphs of M. Gobemouche’s 
cuisine: and yet the Major felt that 
matters were going heavily. The 
Miss Dangerfields had sung through 
their list of duetts, and were begin- 
ning, he could see, to tire Lord 
Scamperly with too assiduous atten- 
tion. Sir Agricola had demonstrated 
to each new succession of listeners 
the inevitable catastrophe of a perfi- 
dious administration ; Bibo’s stories 
were running short, Mrs. Vivien 
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showed symptoms of breaking down, 
and Florence was already in despair, 
when, to the great relief of every- 
body, it was announced that Mr. 
Slap had a couple of days to spare, 
and had graciously consented to 
spend them at Clyffe. The Major 
gave a great sigh of relief, and felt 
that his responsibilities as a host 
were at an end. He had a house- 
ful of people on his hands, but the 
new comer would, he knew, be a 
guarantee of satisfactory entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Slap was a Commissioner of 
Pumps and Fountains, and a great 
man in hisdepartment. Not half-a- 
pint of water went astray in the me- 
tropolis, but Slap’s eagle eye marked 
the delinquency, punished the of- 
fender, or discerned a cure. In 
Parliament he made a neat speech 
twice a session, was never at a loss 
for a telling answer to all inquiries, 
and irrigated the House, so to speak, 
with a copious oratory, which seemed 
as much at his command, and in as 
little danger of running short, as one 
of his own waterworks. 

Mr. Slap’s senatorial efforts, how- 
ever, were nothing to his social and 
literary successes. From April to 
August he ate more good dinners, 
and said more good things, than any 
man of the day. Any stray witti- 
cism in search of a decent paren- 
tage, was affiliated unhesitatingly 
upon Slap, and helped to advance 
his reputation as a wag to the fore- 
most rank. Great men—the very 
greatest men—asked him to their 
tables, laughed at his puns, quailed 
before the lash of his satire: Fine 
ladies condescended to gossip with 
him, and enjoyed the luxury of vica- 
rious malevolence. No one, it was 
admitted, was more brilliant; pene- 
trating, merciless, than Slap ; and 
Major Vivien thanked his stars when, 
on coming down to dinner the next 
night, he found him already dressed 
and in solitary occupancy of the 
drawing-room. Slap, like an old 
campaigner, proceeded to make him- 
self thoroughly master of the situa- 
tion, found out who were staying in 
the house, what time the letters 
went to the post, how far it was to 
Pondercast Castle, which of the mi- 
nisters were shooting there, and 
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what was Sir Agricola’s last theme 
for declamation. Presently the 
ladies began to assemble, the hungry 
sportsmen descended, to reap the 
advantage of their morning’s walk: 
dinner was announced. Florence 
was assigned to Mr. Slap; and the 
Miss Dangerfields, their thoughts 
for once abstracted from the object 
of so many days’ pursuit, learned 
with mingled admiration and sur- 
prise how it was that a real London 
lion ate, drank, and—roared. 

The day following, however, even 
Mr. Slap’s arrival was thrown into 
the shade by that of Erle. He en- 
tered the house with the air of a 
man who was too confident of pleas- 
ing to be anxious about his recep- 
tion, and who was too self-reliant to 
eare for flattery. He was cleverer by 
far than the people amongst whom 
he lived, and his superiority betrayed 
itself by a sarcasm, which was all the 
more effective for being perfectly 
well-bred. A long minority had made 
him just wealthy enough to be idle, 
and the: independence of his youth 
had trained him into a sort of social 
gipsy. An old uncle, whose fortune 
he was one day to inherit, had dis- 
charged the duties of guardianship 
by keepittg him over-supplied with 
pocket-money, and by securing for 
him the run of half-a-dozen Belgra- 
vian drawing-rooms, where good 
looks, audacity, lively talk, and 
satisfactory prospects won him an 
easy success. Everything, so his 
wiser friends consolingly informed 
him, had gone so well with him, 
that only a disaster could rescue 
him from becoming completely con- 
temptible. Erle himself was obliged 
to acknowledge that-the stream 
of his life had run with uninterest- 
ing smoothness, and that he some- 
times felt bored with invariable 
good fortune. At school, he had 
enjoyed the reputation, precious 
above everything in a school-boy’s 
eyes, of being able to do anything if 
he chose, but of preferring occasional 
brilliancy to the steady lustre which 
necessitates the drudgery of conti- 
nued: application. At college, he 
was the oracle of a little clique, who 
repeated his bons mots, admired his 
cynicism, and paid him the flattery 
of assiduous imitation. He saga- 
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ciously declined to enter the lists 
where eccentric book-worms and 
hard-headed north-countrymen rode, 
strong in the might of conscious 
preparedness, equipped with a for- 
anidable panoply of well-fitting f.cts 
and figures; but he won some éclat 
by a neat essay on mediseval art, and 
established his reputation by a prize 
poem, in which his admirers hailed 
the coming laureate of his age, which 
his enemies pronounced pretty ra- 
ther than forcible, and which he 
himself was the first to sneer at, as 
achieving the appropriate medi- 
ocrity of a school exercise. In Lon- 
don, he found that the sort of abili- 
ties he possessed were precisely the 
most available for the pu to- 
wards which his friends’ habits and 
his own ambition combined to lead 
him. He devoted himself, with more 
diligence than he had ever yet dis- 
played, to being a fine gentleman; 
and easy manners, a ready tact, good 
taste, and an aptitude for gossip, 
smoothed his way to triumphs, to- 
wards which less fortunate aspirants 
struggled patiently, but in vain. 
Gradually, and in despite of him- 
self, he grew into a polite impostor: 
nobody threatened him with detec- 
tion; the imitation of ‘ thoroughness’ 
was more than good enough for an in- 
dulgent coterie, and it was on the ver- 
dict of a coterie that success seemed 
at present to depend. He was poli- 
tician enough to refute a knot of 
dilettanti statesmen, who settled 
the affairs of the nation (the wrong 
way, for the most part) in a bay 
window in St. James’-street ; artist 
enough to lay down the law to young 
ladies about the Royal Academy ; 
theologian enough to convince their 
mammas of his orthodoxy; sports- 
man enough to waste a little fortune 
on thorough-breds that disgraced 
themselves at Epsom, yachts which 
brought up the rear of the Cowes’ 
regattas, and hunters which gave 
him many an undeserved fall at Lea- 
mington and Market Harborough. 
Living for little but young ladies’ 
society, he yet remained a resolute 
bachelor. Many a fair aspirant, as 


she watched his tender smile, and 
looked into his sad, dark eyes, 
believed that she saw there the 
secret that she longed to read, and 
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that the prize was really hers. Next 
night the perfidious lips were whis- 
pering some sentimental confidence 
into another’s ear, and the eyes, 
roaming about the room in search 
of some other beauty, scarcely 
granted more than a polite recog- 
gition. Experienced campaigners 
gave him up as a desperate case, 
and the old Lady Perspicax, who 
always saw everything, and had no 
daughters to dispose of, told him 
he was a good-for-nothing young 
man, and in honour of his impreg- 
nability, gave him the surname of 
Gibraltar. 

Florence and he had met two 
summers before in London, had fre- 
quented the same houses, danced at 
the same balls, and ascertained that 
they liked one another well enough 
to make the prospect of meeting 
argeeable. Florence thought him 
far better company than Mr. Slap, 
and Erle returned the compliment 
by speedily displaying an undis- 
guised preference for her society to 
that of anybody else in the house. 
Ranging for amusement, he examined 
his new domain, reassured himself 
of Sir Agricola’s stupidity, sipped a 
few drops of Mrs. Vivien’s stream of 
gossip, asked Slap for his last bon 
mot, hovered awhile round the 
prettiest Miss Dangerfield, and 
settled down upon Florence as his 
serious occupation. 

An easy country house, lovely 
autumn weather, an experienced 
love-maker, a beautiful and impres- 
sible woman, mutual inclination, 
favourable opportunity—what need 
to tell the result? Erle found the 
shady walks and pleasant garden 
seats at Clyffe far more to his taste 
than the crowded staircases and 
stifling drawing-rooms from which 
he h “ escaped ; and Florence, 
flatte by his homage, and for 
once thoroughly interested in her 
companion, startled him by a bril- 
liancy and thoughtfulness of which 
their London intercourse had given 
him no suspicion. 

He soon ascertained that he pre- 
ferred riding with her to trudging 
about the stubbles; and Scamperly, 
who had been his fag at Eton, and 
ever since completely intimate, de- 
clared, over their pipes at night, 
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that, disagreeable as Erle often was, 
he had never known him in so ob- 
stinately unsociable and cynical a 
mood as his present. All such pro- 
testations are generally thrown away ; 
and the next morning Erle, who had 
hitherto put all the shooters to the 
blush, declared that he was too 
lame to go out, defended himself 
with languid deprecation against 
the charge of idleness, and confessed 
at last to being tired of partridges. 
Florence, who was on the other side 
of the table, flashed him a glance of 
intelligence across it, and interpreted 
without difficulty the almost imper- 
ceptible smile that assured her of 
his real intention. 

Before a fortnight was over the 
inevitable catastrophe was evident 
to every good judge in the house. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Captain Bibo, 
as he and Lord Scamperly were 
settling comfortably down toa morn- 
ing game of billiards, ‘I am glad of it. 
Erle has had a long run of luck; he 
is over head and ears in conceit and 
insolence—he thinks every woman 
he looks at is ready to jump down 
his throat, if he will only open his 
mouth; and—that’s twenty-two to 
love, Scampy ; and a bad stroke even 
for you.’ 

‘And what?’ said his companion, 
gracefully poising himself on the 
tips of a little pair of glittering 
shoes, in the vain attempt to reach 
an awkwardly-placed ball; ‘ what is 
up now, Bibo, that makes you so 
savage ?” 

‘Savage!’ laughed Bibo, con- 
temptuously, as he stopped short in 
the midst of an attempt to resusci- 
tate a half-extinct cigar. ‘On the 
contrary—never more pleased in my 
life. Don’t you see, Scampy—but 
of course you’re too young and 
foolish to see anything—but any- 
body with half an eye might have 
known that there will be a row here 
before the end of the week.’ 

‘A row? cried Scamperly, who, 
in the innocence of his heart, treated 
the other’s superior sagacity with 
the profoundest reverence; ‘and 
Erle in it? that beats me, I confess.’ 

‘He is going to burn his fin- 
gers——’ 

‘With that confounded Florence!’ 
cried Scamperly, astonished, as the 
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whole truth flashed upon him. By 
George! I hope he will, and burn 
’em thoroughly, and like it as much 
as I did.’ 

Scamperly’s wounded pride and 
sensitive feelings were still bleeding 
from the wounds which Florence’s 
caprice had inflicted; and better’ 
people than himself, with the recol- 
lections of Erle’s sarcastic speeches 
fresh in their memory, might have 
found it difficult not to rejoice in 
his overthrow. But the prestige of 
success is as hard to lose as win, and 
Scamperly was still incredulous as 
to the possibility of defeat. 

‘Erle is a sharp fellow,’ he said, 
humbly; ‘books, music, conversa- 
tion—he’s good at them all, hang 
him! Look at you and me, Bibo; 
what chance have we? rank is all 
very well—money’s a good card— 
looks go for something; but with 
the clever women, it’s cleverness 
that does it.’ 

‘It’s not cleverness with her,’ said 
Bibo, sententiously, as he screwed 
his ball neatly into the middle 
pocket; ‘it’s temper—you are well 
out of her, my boy.’ 

‘I wonder if she will have him?’ 
said the other. 

‘Have him?’ cried Bibo, with the 
greatest scorn; ‘not she! she loves 
her liberty too well.’ 

As they were talking, Erle saun- 
tered into the room, in an unusually 
cheerful, impertinent, and provoking 
mood; he rallied Scamperly on a 
stupid speech he had made the 
night before at dinner; put Bibo 
into a passion by offering to give him 
fifteen, and play him for a sovereign, 
and quite unconsciously prepared 
the way for an outburst of the latent 
hostility with which both players 
regarded him. 

‘I shall be happy to play you,’ 
said Bibo, reddening with offended 
dignity, ‘on any terms you please; 
and, if you like, we will have the 
match after luncheon.’ 

‘Not I” cried Erle; ‘I am going 
to ride.’ 

His companions exchanged looks ; 
and Erle, with the sensitiveness of 
a guilty conscience, saw that there 
was some secret between them. 

*‘Oh!’—said Bibo, with the air of 
a man to whom an entirely satisfac- 
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tory explanation has been given; 
while Scamperly re-echoed the ex- 
clamation, with the most impertinent 
emphasis, from the other side of the 
table. 

‘You seem to have a joke, Erle 
said, stiffly; ‘ pr&y do not keep it to 
yourselves. Scamperly, have you 
been saying something funny?’ 

‘Yes,’ said his lordship; ‘I have 
been wishing you good luck on a 
journey where better men have 
failed before you. Bibo, there, thinks 
you will come to grief.’ 

‘No, indeed!’ cried Bibo, from the 
other end of the table. ‘ Bon voyage 
to you, with all my heart!’ 

‘I declare,’ said Erle, more than 
ever provoked, ‘I am completely 
mystified. What on earth is the 
riddle all about?” 

‘Hum! ha!’—cried Scamperly, in 
the most teasing tone; ‘ what is it 
all about, Bibo ?’ 

‘Come, said Bibo; ‘why in the 
world be so confoundedly mys- 
terious? My dear fellow, we have 
all of us been made fools of in our 
time, and, though wide awake for 
your time of life, you are still young 
at the trade, you know.’ 

‘Upon my soul!’ cried Erle, in a 
passion, ‘you are talking Greek to 
me; pray be explicit.’ 

‘Well, then,’ replied Bibo, ‘we 
are glad to see that you have found 
a woman at last who can turn you 
round her little finger.’ 

‘ And who will turn you off, cried 
Scamperly, ‘when she has had her 
fun, as she did me—bad luck to 
her!’ 

Erle, in the heyday of vanity and 
self-satisfaction, was quite taken 
aback by so unexpected an attack, 
and afraid to answer angrily for 
fear of seeming too much in earnest. 

Bibo saw that he faltered in his 
reply. ‘Look here!’ he cried, ‘ you 
offered me a bet just now; here is 
one for you—a hundred pounds to 
ten that Miss Vivien has rejected 
you, within a month from now.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Erle, almost before 
he knew what he was about; for a 
moment’s hesitation would have be- 
trayed a seriousness of purpose 
which he had hardly recognized to 
himself, and which he was anxious 
above everything to hide from the 
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rest. Did he intend to propose, and 
would Florence refuse him, if he 
did? both uncertainties, and, while 
uncertain, fair topics for a wager; 
so levity whispered in his ear; but 
a graver voice told him that he had 
done a foolish act, and that neither 
pique nor vanity, nor the affectation 
of heartlessness, nor endangered 
prestige, should have betrayed him 
into a joke, natural enough to an 
old roué like Bibo, but unforgiy- 
able in a woman’s eyes, and danger- 
ously capable of a profane interpre- 
tation. 

Erle was, however, enjoying him- 
self far too much, and had, moreover, 
too hearty a contempt for Bibo, to be 
deterred by anything that had taken 
place from following wherever his 
inclination led him. While Florence 
listened with a pleased attention, 
while each day heightened the en- 
joyment of intercourse with her, he 
could afford to neglect alike the 
sheers, Wishes, and prophecies of the 
rest of the party. So followed all 
the accidents and gradations through 
which flirtation passes into love— 
long confidential talks, which the 
presence of a third party seemed in- 
stantly to check ; new-discovered co- 
incidencies of taste and judgment; 
bickerings, which were only the 
pretext for a closer intimacy; a 
growing shade of gravity cast on the 
usual merriment of both; inter- 
changed looks, which told a world of 
secrets ; accidental separations from 
the rest of the party; meetings, too 
fortunate to be altogether the fruit 
of chance ; a half-avowed tenderness 
on Erle’s part; a secret acknow- 
ledgment on Florence’s; earnest 
protestations on the one side, feeble 
opposition on the other—at last, 
before either knew what was hap- 
pening, a long, earnest, passionate 
kiss, and the next morning a formal 
proposal. 

Between the two latter events, 
however, a third was interposed, 
which effectually spoilt the natural 
evolution of the case, and diverted 
two careers into an entirely new 
direction. 

A secret escaped, and the discovery 
resulted in the first signal humilia- 
tion that Erle had ever yet received. 

Scamperly, who had, after all, 
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some conscience, and would rather 
have cut his fingers off than have 
broken any rule of honour, was the 
innocent cause of the disaster. 

One evening, when the audacity 
with which Erle conducted his 
campaign had been the theme of 
conversation, Scamperly, in a 
moment of weakness, confided to 
the younger Miss Dangerfield the 
story of the bet. Miss Dangerfield, 
fortunate in the possession of an un- 
deniable piece of gossip, passed it on 
to her mamma; and Lady Danger- 
field, with the good-natured alacrity 
proper to the retailers of disagreeable 
intelligence, lost no time in disbur- 
dening herself to Mrs. Vivien. Mrs. 
Vivien treated the matter with 
affected indifference, thanked her 
dear friend cordially for her invalu- 
able frankness, but writhed secretly 
under the indignity which her 
daughter’s indiscretion had rendered 
possible, and acknowledged to her- 
self the gravity of the crisis, and the 
necessity for decisive action. She 
summoned Florence to her room. 

Florence, guessing that she was to 
be lectured, came with an air of 
quiet, stubborn resignation, which 
her mother knew, bespoke the most 
hopelessly impracticable of all her 
moods 


‘Florence,’ she said, ‘ I have some- 
thing disagreeable to tell you; you 
rode with Mr. Erle the other after- 
noon, did you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ Florence admitted; ‘he is 
the only man of them all that has a 
word to say for himself.’ 

‘And you stayed with him to- 
night, singing, after every one else 
had left the pianoforte ?’ 

‘True? said her daughter, im- 
penitent as ever; ‘the others went 
away to play at cards: he and I are 
the only people in the house who 
dislike whist, and love music. 

‘And yesterday you met him by 
accident in the en?’ 

‘Not by acciicat said Florence, 
with provoking candour. ‘ We 
agreed to go, because the Miss 
Dangerfields were fatiguing us.’ 

Thus far the battle raged, and 
neither party had chosen to use 
their most effective weapon. Flo- 
Tence was strong in the conscious- 
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ness that Erle was as good as en- 
gaged to her, but she was too proud 
to reveal it; her mother had Lady 
Dangerfield’s disclosure in reserve, 
and, like a skilful strategist with a 
piece of artillery, brought it forth- 
with into action at the point where 
= day was going most against 
er. 

‘You know, of course,’ she said, 
coolly, ‘the price you pay, and make 
me pay, for such escapades ?” 

‘No;’ said Florence, with aroused 
inquisitiveness ; ‘ what is it?’ 

‘People have ears, you know, and 
eyes.” 

‘Yes,’ continued the other belli- 
gerent, ‘and tongues—all three dan- 
gerous things.’ 

‘Dangerous indeed!’ said Mrs. 
Vivien, advancing composedly to the 
point at which she knew that vic- 
tory awaited her. ‘You know how 
good-naturedly people will use all 
three. y, I have good reason 
to know, your follies are the play- 
thing of half the gossips in the 
county; everybody has a story to 
tell of you.’ 

‘ Apres?” asked Florence, dog- 
gedly, for her mother was rapidly 
putting her into a passion. ‘ Suppose 
that Miss Dangerfield has said 
something sarcastic about me, or 
Lord Scamperly has pronounced 
me a flirt; what then?’ 

‘It is something worse than that, 
said her mother, drawing the cruel 
blade, and pressing it remorselessly 
to what she knew was the tenderest 
spot in her antagonist’s nature—her 
fear of ridicule— how do you like 
the idea of all the fops in the house, 
Mr. Erle among the rest, making a 
joke of your good-nature? don’t you 
know how men talk? Well, here is 
a specimen, which will make you 
know the world. Mr. Erle has made 
a bet with Captain Bibo, that he 
will propose to you in a fortnight, 
and that you shallaccept him. Lord 
Scamperly told Lady Dangerfield, 
and offered to give her three to one 
against you. ‘They are all of course 
very much amused and interested ; 
everybody watches the performance, 
and everybody expects that Mr. Erle 
will win. And, now, dear, good- 
night, and pleasant dreams!’ 


GG 
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DEFEAT. 


saying ihat she choked, 
And sharply turned about to hide her face, 
Moved to her chamber, and there flung herself 
Down on the great king’s couch, and writhed upon it, 
And clench’d her fingers, till they bit the palm, 
And shriek’d out ‘ traitor’ to the unhearing wall ; 
Then flash’d into wild tears, and rose again, 
And mov’d about the palace, proud and pale, 


ILORENCE felt the colour desert 
her cheek, and with difficulty 
suppressed the groan of horror and 
suspense which her mother’s revela- 
tion called, almost before she was 
aware, to her lips. Her pride just 
enabled her, however, to maintain 
a decent passivity of manner, and to 
effect a retreat without allowing her 
mother to see the full amount of the 
discomfiture which she had inflicted. 
‘Good night, mamma,’ she said 
coldly, ‘if that is all you have to 
tell me ;’ and so escaped, her brain 
on fire and her heart icy cold, to the 
solitude of her room, there to give 
free vent to her passionate disap- 
pointment, to probe the cruel wound, 
and to meditate a dire revenge. For 
once she had been betrayed into aten- 
der mood, had forgotten the maxims 
of a heartless philosophy, and had 
begun to believe that love need not 
be, after all, either the pretext of 
hypocrites, the folly of school-girls, 
or a polite synonym for the meanest 
sort of bargain and sale. There had 
seemed a sort of tenderness in Erle’s 
behaviour, an evident sincerity, nay, 
sometimes a passionate transport, 
which it was more than perfidy to 
have assumed. Men, Florence firmly 
believed, were for the most part 
roués, nor would ordinary cold- 
blooded selfishness have shocked or 
surprised her. But here was an 
elaborate wickedness, an impudent 
hardihood, an unmanly cruelty that 
more than justified the verdict of 
her most sceptical mood. Erle stood 
well in the world, was laughed at by 
his compeers for his exceptional in- 
nocence, was, without a doubt, the 
best man of the Clyffe party; and 
was not he worse than a villain? 
Were these the creatures, she asked 
herself, to whom people talked 
gravely about virtue, honour, pro- 
priety — whose taste and opinions 


were so worth respecting, whose 
very prejudices it was wrong to 
shock ?—was this the prudish world, 
whose solemn decencies and obvious 
shams were to be regarded as des- 
potic laws? Fortunately, though 
she had been so near defeat, the day 
was not yet lost, and a fitting ven- 
geance might yet be exacted from 
the wretch who had designed her 
humiliation. Through the long 
night she tossed in passing fits of 
feverish excitement—wild vexation, 
vehement design: step by step, her 
fittest course to victory was tracked 
and settled — point by point the 
manceuvres of the next day’s battle 
were resolved, and towards morning 
Florence, exhausted by the struggles 
through which she had passed, and 
calm, because armed with a settled 
purpose, fell into profound sleep, 
and appeared at breakfast radiant, 
smiling, full of mirth, beautifully 
dressed, eager for amusement, and 
more than ever gracious towards the 
man who already looked upon her 
as his, and appreciated her splendour 
with all the keenness of prospective 
possession. 

Erle, who supposed the victory 
already won, and had been for the 
last twelve hours enjoying himself 
extremely in the contemplation of 
his good fortune from various points 
of view, felt his last misgiving dis- 
pelled by Florence’s evident acquies- 
cence, invited her from the breakfast 
room to the terrace, and from the 
terrace to the garden ; and proceeded, 
with the assurance of one whose 
success is no longer matter for 
anxiety, to translate into definite 
language the confession and re- 
quest which had been only vaguely 
hinted at the night before. Florence 
opened the way for him to begin, sat 
listening with a faint smile playing 
on her lips, while he spoke, helped 
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him considerately whenever he 
showed symptoms of distress, 
smoothed the course of his oration 
over an occasional impediment, and 
at its end gave a polite, good-hu- 
moured, but emphatic ‘ No.’ 

Erle was fairly staggered by the 
unexpected rebuff. 

‘ Are you really serious?’ he said. 

‘I assure you,’ said Florence, look- 
ing thoroughly amused, ‘I was never 
more completely in earnest in my 
life. Do not give me the distress of 
repeating my decision.’ 

Hot tears of anger and disappoint- 
ment sprang to Erle’s eyes; his 
voice, in spite of every effort, was 
thick and tremulous; the vanity 
which the conquest would have so 
pleasantly flattered, the love which 
it would have indulged, had both 
alike received a terrible stab. It had 
been great fun to see Florence make 
fools of other men, but Erle had no 
relish for the experiment when tried 
on himself. Florence, too, despite 
her protestations of seriousness, had 
evidently a comic view of the matter 
in her mind, and Erle shrunk in 
horror from the agony of being ridi- 
culous, 

‘And so you were only amusing 
yourself,’ he said, bitterly, ‘and lead- 
ing me a wild-goose chase to get rid 
of a tedious fortnight: is everything 
then a joke to you? How right 
men are to say that you are heart- 
less !’ 

‘Do they say so?’ asked Florence, 
with the most provoking indifference. 
‘ Terrible accusation !’ 

‘I say so,’ cried Erle, in a passion : 
‘I know it to my cost—I shall feel 
it all my life. Was I vain, was I 
wrong to hope? Look back, Miss 
Vivien, to all that has gone on be- 
tween us for these weeks past ; what 
meant every look, act, speech of 
yours and mine, but the one thing 
which you now tell me is impossible ; 
what meant those pleasant rides, 
those long conversations, in which I 
at least, was not playing the hypo- 
crite; that evident preference you 
showed me; the confidences which 
you encouraged; ay, and what 
meant the kiss that only yesterday 
sealed, as I hoped, the pledge of 
something better than a passing 
whim ?” 
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‘It meant,’ cried Florence, redden- 
ing at the thought of her indiscre- 
tion, and turning deadly white again 
with excitement: ‘it meant that I 
was so rash as to do a very foolish 
thing, and that you are mean enough 
to remind me of it now. I wish you 
joy of a valuable secret; boast of it 
to your companions.’ 

‘Do not insult me, at any rate, 
said Erle, with dignity ; ‘I am not so 
mean as that. You know that the 
secret is safe ; I prize it too dearly as 
a recollection to part with it lightly.’ 

‘I, too, have a secret,’ said Flo- 
rence, eagerly; ‘or what was one 
till yesterday. Do you wish for 
the key to my refusal ?—here it is: 
you began to make love to me for 
your amusement, and I resolved you 
should continue it for mine. I know 
of your wager, and I intend you to 
lose it. Oh, Mr. Erle, heartless am 
I?—and is everything a joke to me ? 
and is it you who ask it—you who 
think us all the proper playthings 
for men like Lord Scamperly, or 
Captain Bibo—you who bet about 
us, as if we were horses or yachts 
—you who make a joke of every- 
thing sacred in life—sacred, do I 
say? how can such a man know 
what “ sacred ” means ?’ 

‘Forgive me,’ cried Erle, ‘I could 
explain it all.’ 

‘Pray, spare yourself the trouble,’ 
said Florence; ‘the story has ex- 
plained itself, and has left no room 
for apology. Forgive you? never, 
never! But I do not hate you, as I 
should have done if I had discovered 
the trick too late. What, you fancy 
you love me?’ 

‘Fancy!’ exclaimed Erle. Oh‘! 
how little you know of the feeling.” 

‘Excuse me,’ said his companion, 
‘but I believe I do know a good deal 
of it, more, at any rate, than yourself, 
Tt is ardent at this moment—I can 
imagine, all the more ardent for 
being baffled; but I know that you 
could afford to bet about it a fort- 
night ago, and that you would be 
weary of it in a year. I am flattered 
by your proposal, but you must 
excuse me for declining to stake 
vo happiness on anything so uncer- 


‘Tam perfectly certain,’ said Erle, 
resolutely, ‘that no one will ever 
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love you more sincerely than my- 
self.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ replied Florence; ‘and 
in that case, I shall take good care 
not to give any one the chance of 
making me completely miserable. 
But you are wrong indeed, Mr. Erle; 
I have gauged your character, and 
looked into my own heart. Believe 
me, we are neither of us lovers, or 
likely to become so. In the first 
place, you are far too much in love 
with yourself to have any to throw 
away on other people; and in the 
next place—’ 

‘ Yes,’ inquired Erle, ‘in the next 
place ?” 

‘In the next place,’ Florence said, 
‘ we are far too much alike to become 
affectionate. Our characters are the 
same, and that is why I disapprove 
of you. I like myself far too little 
to wish to be repeated in my hus- 
band.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Erle, insensibly catch- 
ing something of his companion’s 
bantering mood, ‘ if you are resolved 
not to have me, the reason is a 
handsome one at any rate; but the 
pill is a bitter one, even when gilt 
with such a compliment as that.’ 

* Indeed,’ exclaimed Florence, ve- 
hemently, ‘you do not know how 
tittle of a compliment I intended; I 
could scarcely have paid you a worse 
one. But you must not be affronted.’ 

‘I am past being affronted at any- 
thing, said Erle, with mock resig- 
nation. ‘ Our quarrels always begin 
with you.’ 

‘Well, then, we will be friends,’ 
said Florence, ‘ or rather we must be 
friends, for fortune seems to throw 
us together, and our tastes are iden- 
tical. Do you agree?’ She gave 
him her hand—fair, glittering, finely 
chiselled, a very type of profuse 
beauty—and Erle made one more 
desperate attempt for the prize which 
was slipping from his clutch. 

‘Friendly for the present,’ he said. 
‘Some day, perhaps, you will change 
your mind.’ 

‘ Never!’ said his companion, 
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fixedly ; and Erle saw that it was in 
vain to hope. 

They had reached a garden gate; 
Florence passed through it to go to 
the house. Erle continued his walk 
alone, irritated, humbled, sad, but, 
on the whole, less broken-hearted 
than he felt he ought to be under 
the circumstances. He fanned his 
disappointment, but was surprised 
to find how feeble was the blaze 
produced. He invoked despair, but 
life looked provokingly cheerful. 
Miss Vivien, so an inward voice told 
him, had not been altogether in the 
wrong ; the experiment would have 
been a bold one, and might well 
have failed. He looked at the pre- 
cipice from which she had turned 
him, and shuddered at his recent 
temerity. She was lovely indeed 
—never more so than this morning— 
witty, high-spirited, a capital com- 
panion, no doubt; but—Erle acknow- 
ledged that there was a ‘but,’ and 
consoled himself with the reflection 
that her very excellences might 
have unfitted her for a wife. It was 
provoking to have given her the 
chance of adding him to the vulgar 
list of rejected aspirants. The only 
thing was to brave it out; nobody 
in the house should, he resolved, see 
in his demeanour a touch of mortifi- 
cation. 

‘If of herself she will not love, 
he hummed to himself— 


Nothing will make her, 

The Devil take her, 
With which impolite and unlover- 
like ejaculation he tossed away the 
flower which his companion had 
dropped in her excitement, lit a cigar, 
found out Captain Bibo, laughingly 
confessed his reverse, paid him his ten 
pounds, and agreed with him in pro- 
nouncing Florence a worthy repre- 
sentative of a sex whose caprices 
were unintelligible, whose vanity 
was unbounded, and whose con- 
quest, by fair means or foul, was the 
lawful prerogative of the other half 
of creation. 
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ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Being a Sequel to Papers which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ 


By Joun Ruskin. 


T remains, in order to ,complete 
the series of our definitions, that 
we examine the general conditions 
of government, and fix the sense in 
which we are to use, in future, the 
terms applied to them. 

The government of a state con- 
sists in its customs, laws, and coun- 
cils, and their enforcements. 

I. Customs. 

As one person primarily differs 
from another by fineness of nature, 
and, secondarily, by fineness of train- 
ing, so also,a polite nation differs 
from a savage one, first by the re- 
finement of its nature, and secondly 
by the delicacy of its customs. 

In the completeness, or accom- 
plishment of custom, which is the 
nation’s self-government, there are 
three stages—first, fineness in me- 
thod of doing or of being ;—called 
the manner or moral of acts; 
secondly, firmness in holding such 
method after adoption, so that it 
shall become a habit in the charac- 
ter: i.e., a constant ‘having’ or ‘ be- 
having, and, lastly, practice, or 
ethical power in performance and 
endurance, which is the skill fol- 
lowing on habit, and the ease reached 
by frequency of right doing. 

The sensibility of the nation is 
indicated by the fineness of its cus- 
toms; its courage, patience, and 
temperance by its persistence in 
them. 

By sensibility I mean its natural 
perception of beauty, fitness, and 
rightness; or of what is lovely, de- 
cent, and just: faculties dependent 
much on race, and the primal signs 
of fine breeding in man; but culti- 
vable also by education, and neces- 
sarily perishing without it. True 
education has, indeed, no other 
function than the development of 
these faculties, and of the relative 
will. It has been the great error of 
modern intelligence to mistake 
science for education. You do not 
educate a man by telling him what 
he knew not, but by making him what 
he was not. 


And making him what he will 
remain for ever: for no wash of 
weeds will bring back the faded 
purple. And in that dyeing there 
are two processes—first, the cleans- 
ing and wringing out, which is the 
baptism with water; and then the 
infusing of the blue and scarlet 
colours, gentleness and justice, which 
is the baptism with fire. 

The customs and manners of a 
sensitive and highly-trained race 
are always Vital: that is to say, they 
are orderly manifestations of intense 
life (like the habitual action of the 
fingers of a musician). The customs 
and manners of a vile and rude race, 
on the contrary, are conditions of 
decay: they are not, properly 
speaking, habits, but incrustations ; 
not restraints, or forms, of life; 
but gangrenes ;—noisome, and the 
beginnings of death. 

And generally, so far as custom 
attaches itself to indolence instead of 
action, and to prejudice instead of 
perception, it takes this deadly cha- 
racter, so that thus 


Custom hangs upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


This power and depth are, how- 
ever, just what give value to custom, 
when it works with life, instead of 
against it. 

The high ethical training of a 
nation being threefold, of body, 
heart, and practice, (compare the 
statement in the preface to Unto 
this Last,) involves exquisite- 
ness in all its perceptions of 
circumstance,—all its modes of 
act,— and all its occupations of 
thought. It implies perfect Grace, 
Pitifulness, and Peace; it is irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with filthy or 
mechanical employments,—with the 
desire of money,—and with mental 
states of anxiety, jealousy, and in- 
difference to pain. The present 
insensibility of the upper classes of 
Europe to the aspects of suffering, 
uncleanness, and crime, binds them 
not only into one responsibility with 
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the sin, but into one dishonour with 
the foulness, which rot at their 
thresholds. The crimes daily re- 
corded in the police courts of Lon- 
don and Paris (and much more those 
which are unrecorded) are a disgrace 
to the whole body politic ;* they are, 
as in the body natural, stains of 
disease on a face of delicate skin, 
making the delicacy itself frightful. 
Similarly, the filth and poverty per- 
mitted or ignored in the midst of us 
are as dishonourable to the whole 
social body, as in the body natural it 
is to wash the face, but leave the 
hands and feet foul. Christ’s way is 
the only true one: begin at the feet; 
the face will take care of itself. 

Yet, since necessarily, in the frame 
of a nation, nothing but the head 
can be of gold, and the feet, for the 
work they have to do, must be part 
of iron, part of clay;—foul or me- 
chanical work is always reduced by 
a noble race to the minimum in 
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quantity; and,even then, performed 
and endured, not without sense of 
degradation, as a fine temper is 
wounded by the sight of the lower 
offices of the body. The highest 
conditions of human society reached 
7 have cast _ — to 
slaves ;—supposing slavery of a 

litically defined kind to be ioe 
away with, mechanical and foul em- 
ployment must in all highly orga- 
nised states take the aspect either of 
punishment or probation. All cri- 
minals should at once be set to the 
most dangerous and painful forms 
of it, especially to work in mines 
and at furnaces,t so as to relieve the 
innocent population as far as pos- 
sible: of merely rough (not mecha- 
nical) manual labour, especially 
agricultural, a large portion should 
be done by the upper classes ;—bodily 
health, and sufficient contrast and 
repose for the mental functions, 
being unattainable without it; what 


* ©The ordinary brute, who flourishes in the very centre of ornate life, tells us of un- 
known depths on the verge of which we totter, being bound to thank our stars every 
day we live that there is not a general outbreak, and a revolt from the yoke of civilization.’ 
—Times leader, Dec. 25, 1862. Admitting that our stars are to be thanked for our 
safety, whom are we to thank for the danger ? 

¢ Our politicians, even the best of them, regard only the distress caused by the 
failure of mechanical labour, The degradation caused by its excess is a far more serious 
subject of thought, and of future fear. I shall examine this part of our subject at length 
hereafter. There can hardly be any doubt, at present, cast on the truth of the above 
passages, as all the great thinkers are unanimous on the matter. Plato’s words are 
terrific in their scorn and pity whenever he touches on the mechanical arts. He calls 
the men employed in them not even human—but partially and diminutively human, 
* &vOpwrickot, and opposes such work to noble occupations, not merely as prison is 
opposed to fregdom, but as a convict’s dishonoured prison is to the temple; (escape from 
them being like that of a criminal to the sanctuary), and the destruction caused by them 
being of soul no less than body.—Rep. vi.9, Compare Laws vy. 11. Xenophon dwells on 
the evil of occupations at the furnace (root of Bdvavoos), and especially their ‘ doxoAla, 
want of leisure’—Zcon. i. 4. (Modern England, with all its pride of education, ‘has lost 
that first sense of the word ‘school’; and till it recover that, it will find no other rightly.) 
His word for the harm to the soul is to ‘ break ’ it, as we say of the heart.—Zcon.i.6. And 
herein also is the root of the scorn, otherwise apparently most strange and cruel, with 
which Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare always speak of the populace; for it is entirely 
true that in great states the lower orders are low by nature as well as by task, being 
precisely that part of the commonwealth which has been thrust down for its coarseness 
or unworthiness (by coarseness I mean especially insensibility and irreverence; the 
‘profane’ of Horace) ; and when this ceases to be so, and the corruption and profanity 
are in the higher instead of the lower orders, there arises, first, helpless confusion; then, 
if the lower classes deserve power, ensues swift revolution, and they get it: but if neither 
the populace nor their rulers deserve it, there follows mere darkness and dissolution, till, 
out of the putrid elements, some new capacity of order rises, like grass on a grave ; if not, 
there is no more hope, nor shadow of turning, for that nation, Atropos has her way 
with it, 

So that the law of national health is like that of a great lake or sea, in perfect but slow 
circulation, letting the dregs fall continually to the lowest place, and the clear water rise ; 
yet so as that there shall be no neglect of the lower orders, but perfect supervision and 
sympathy, so that if one member suffer, all members shall suffer with it. 
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necessarily inferior labour remains 
to be done, as especially in manufac- 
tures, should, and always will, when 
the relations of society are reverent 
and harmonious, fall to the lot of 
those who, for the time, are fit for 
nothing better. For as, whatever 
the perfectness of the educational 
system, there must remain infi- 
nite differences between the natures 
and capacities of men; and these 
differing natures are generally range- 
able under the two qualities of lordly, 
(or tending towards rule, construc- 
tion, and harmony), and servile (or 
tending towards misrule, destruc- 
tion, and discord); and, since the 
lordly part is only in a state of pro- 
fitableness while ruling, and the 
servile only in a state of redeem- 
ableness while serving, the whole 
health of the state depends on the 
manifest separation of these two 
elements of its mind: for, if the 
servile be not separated and 
rendered visible in service, it mixes 
with and corrupts the entire body 
of the state; and if the lordly part 
be not distinguished, and set to rule, 
it is crushed and lost, being turned 
to no account, so that the rarest 
qualities of the nation are all given 
to it in vain.* The effecting of 
which distinction is the first object, 
as we shall see presently, of national 
councils. 

IL. Laws. 

These are the definitions and 
bonds of custom, or, of what the 
_— desires should become cus- 

m. 

Law is either archic,t (of direc- 
tion), meristic, (of division), or critit, 
(of judgment). Archic law is that 
of appointment and precept: it de- 
fines what is and is not to be done. 


* © dAlyns, Kal GAAwS yryvouérns.’ 
this day. 
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Meristic law is that of balance and 
distribution : it defines what is and 
is not to be possessed. Critic law 
is that of discernment and award: it 
defines what is and is not to be 
suffered. 

If we choose to class the laws of 
precept and distribution under the 
general head of ‘statutes,’ all law is 
simply either of statute or judg- 
ment; that is, first the establish- 
ment of ordinance, and, secondly, 
the assignment of the reward or 
penalty due to its observance or 
violation. 

To some extent these two forms 
of law must be associated, and, with 
every ordinance, the penalty of dis- 
obedience to it be also determined. 
But since the degrees and guilt of 
disobedience vary, the determination 
of due reward and punishment must 
be modified by discernment of spe- 
cial fact, which is peculiarly the 
office of the judge, as distinguished 
from that of the lawgiver and law- 
sustainer, or king; not but that the 
two offices are always theoretically, 
and in early stages, or limited 
numbers, of society, are often practi- 
cally, united in the same person or 
persons. 

Also, it is necessary to keep clearly 
in view the distinction between 
these two kinds of law, because the 
possible range of law is wider in 
proportion totheir separation. There 
are many points of conduct respect- 
ing which the nation may wisely 
express its will by a written precept 
or resolve ; yet not enforce it by 
penalty; and the expgdient degree 
of penalty is always quite a separate 
consideration from the expedience 
of the statute, for the statute may 
often be better enforced by mercy 


The bitter sentence never was so true as at 


¢ Thetic, or Thesmic, would perhaps be a better term than archic; but liable to be 


confused with some which we shall want relating to Theoria. 


The administrators of the 


three great divisions of law are severally Archons, Merists, and Dicasts. The Archons are 
the true princes, or beginners of things; or leaders (as of an orchestra) ; the Merists are 
properly the Domini, or Lords (law-wards), of houses and nations; the Dicasts properly 
the judges, and that with Olympian justice, which reaches to heaven and hell. The 
violation of archic law is auapria (error), rovnpla (failure), or wAnupéAcia (discord), 
The violation of meristic law is dvoula (iniquity). The violation of critic law is adiucla 
(injury). Iniquity is the central generic term; for all law is fatal ; it is the division to 
men of their fate; as the fold of their pasture, it is yéuos; as the assigning of their 
portion, poipa. 
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than severity, and is also easier in 
the bearing, and less likely to be 
abrogated. Farther, laws of precept 
have reference especially to youth, 
and concern themselves with train- 
ing; but laws of judgment to man- 
hood, and concern themselves with 
remedy and reward. ‘There is a 
highly curious feeling in the Eng- 
lish mind against educational law: 
we think no man’s liberty should be 
interfered with till he has done irre- 
vocable wrong; whereas it is then 
just too late for the only gracious 
and kingly interference, which is to 
hinder him from doing it. Make 
your educational laws strict, and 
your criminal ones may be gentle; 
but, leave youth its liberty, and you 
will have to dig dungeons for age. 
And it is good fora man that he 
wear the yoke in his youth: for the 
yoke of youth, if you know how to 
hold it, may be of silken thread; 
and there is sweet chime of silver 
bells at that bridle rein; but, for 
the captivity of age, you must forge 
the iron fetter, and cast the passing 
bell. 

Since no law can be in a final or 
true sense established, but by 
right, (all unjust laws involving 
the ultimate necessity of their own 
abrogation,) the law-giving can 
only become a law-sustaining power 
in so far as it is Royal, or ‘right 
doing ;—in so far, that is, as it 
rules, not mis-rules, and orders, not 
dis-orders, the things submitted to 
it. Throned on this rock of justice 
the kingly power becomes estab- 
lished and, establishing ; ‘ Oeios,’ 
or divine, and, therefore, it is lite- 
rally true that no ruler can err, 
so long as he is a ruler, or dpyev 
ovdeis duaprave: tore Grav aipywv 7 ; 
(perverted by careless thought, 
which has cost the world somewhat, 


hands. 
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into ‘the king can do no wrong’). 
Which is a divine right of kings in- 
deed, and quite unassailable, so long 
as the terms of it are ‘God and my 
Right, and not ‘Satan and my 
Wrong,’ which is apt, in some coin- 
ages, to appear on the reverse of 
the die, under a good lens. 

Meristic law, or that of the tenure 
of property, first determines what 
every individual by right, 
and secures it to him; and what he 
possesses by wrong, and deprives 
him of it. But it has a far higher 
provisory function: it determines 
what every man should possess, and 
puts it within his reach on due con- 
ditions; and what he should not 
possess, and puts this out of his 
reach conclusively. 

Every article of human wealth 
has certain conditions attached to 
its merited possession, which, when 
they are unobserved, possession be- 
comes rapine. The object of me- 
ristic law is not only to secure 
every man his rightful share (the 
share, that is, which he has worked 
for, produced, or received by gift 
from a rightful owner), but to 
enforce the due conditions of pos- 
session, as far as law may con- 
veniently reach; for instance, that 
land shall not be wantonly allowed 
to run to waste, that streams shall 
not be poisoned by the persons 
through whose — they pass, 
nor air be rendered unwholesome 
beyond given limits. Laws of this 
kind exist already in rudimentary 
degree, but needing large develop- 
ment: the just laws respecting the 
possession of works of art have not 
hitherto been so much as conceived, 
and the daily loss of national wealth, 
and of its use, in this respect, is 
quite incalculable.* While, finally,in 
certain conditions of a nation’s pro- 


* These laws need revision quite as much respecting property in national as in private 


For instance: the public are under a vague impression, that because they have 


paid for the contents of the British Museum, every one has an equal right to see and 
to handle them. But the public have similarly paid for the contents of Woolwich 
arsenal; yet do not expect free access to it, or handling of its contents, The British 
Museum is neither a free circulating library, nor a free school: it is a place for the 
safe preservation, and exhibition on due occasion, of unique books, unique objects of 
natural history, and unique works of art; its books can no more be used by everybody 
than its coins can be handled, or its statues cast. Free libraries there ought to be in 
every quarter of London, with large and complete reading-rooms attached; so also free 
educational institutions should be open in every quarter of London, all day long and till 
late at night, well lighted, well catalogued, and rich in contents both of art and natural 
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gress, laws limiting accumulation of 
property may be found expedient. 

Critic law determines questions 
of injury, and assigns due rewards 
and punishments to conduct.* 

Therefore, in order to true analy- 
sis of it, we must understand the 
real meaning of this word ‘ injury.’ 

We commonly understand by it 
any kind of harm done by one man 
to another; but we do not define 
the idea of harm: sometimes we 
limit it to the harm which the suf- 
ferer is conscious of, whereas much 
the worst injuries are those he is 
unconscious of; and, at other times, 
we limit the idea to violence, or 
restraint, whereas much the worse 
forms of injury are to be accom- 
plished by carelessness, and the 
withdrawal of restraint. 

‘Injury’ is then simply the refu- 
sal, or violation of, any man’s right 
or claim upon his fellows: which 
claim, much talked of in modern 
times, under the term ‘right,’ is 
mainly resolvable into two branches: 
a man’s claim not to be hindered 
from doing what he should; and his 
claim to be hindered from doing 
what he should not; these two 
forms of hindrance being intensified 
by reward, or help and fortune, or 
Fors, on one side, and punishment, 
impediment, and even final arrest 
or Mors, on the other. 

Now, in order to a man’s obtain- 
ing these two rights, it is clearly 
needful that the worth of him should 


history. 


Critic Law. ' 
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be approximately known; as well as 
the want of worth, which has, un- 
happily, been usually the principal 
subject of study for critic law, care- 
ful hitherto only to mark degrees of 
de-merit, instead of merit ;—assign- 
ing, indeed, to the deficiencies (not 
always, alas! even to these) just fine, 
diminution, or (with the broad 
vowels) damnation ; but to the effi- 
ciencies, on the other side, which 
are by much the more mteresting, 
as well as the only profitable part 
of its subject, assigning in any clear 
way neither measurement nor aid. 
Now, it is in this higher and 
perfect function of critic law, ena- 
bling as well as disabling, that it 
becomes truly kingly or basilican, 
instead of Draconic: (what Provi- 
dence gave the great, old, wrathful 
legislator his name?): that is, it 
becomes the law of man and of life, 
instead of the law of the worm and 
of death—both of these laws being 
set in everlasting poise one against 
another, and the enforcement of both 
being the eternal function of the 
lawgiver, and true claim of every 
living soul: such claim being indeed 
as straight and earnest to be merci- 
fully hindered, and even, if need be, 
abolished, when longer existence 
means only deeper destruction, as 
to be mercifully helped and re- 
created when longer existence and 
new creation mean nobler life. So 
that what we vulgarly term reward 
and punishment will be found to 


But neither the British Museum nor National Gallery are schools; they are 
treasuries; and both should be severely restricted in access and in use, 


Unless some 


order is taken, and that soon, in the MSS. department of the Museum (Sir Frederic 
Madden was complaining of this to me only the other day), the best MSS. in the collec- 
tion will be destroyed, irretrievably, by the careless and continual handling to which they 
are now subjected. 

* Two curious economical questions arise laterally with respect to this branch of law, 
namely, the cost of crime, and the cost of judgment. The cost of crime is ‘endured by 
nations ignorantly, not being clearly stated in their budgets; the cost of judgment 
patiently, (provided only it can be had pure for the money,) because the science, or per- 
haps we ought rather to say the art, of law, is felt to found a noble profession, and disci- 
pline ; so that civilized nations are usually glad that a number of persous should be sup- 
ported by funds devoted to disputation and analysis. But it has not yet been calculated 
what the practical value might have been, in other directions, of the intelligence now 
occupied in deciding, through courses of years, what might have been decided as justly, 
had the date of judgment been fixed, in as many hours. Imagine one half of the funds 
which any great nation devotes to dispute by law, applied to the determination of physical 
questions in medicine, agriculture, and theoretic science; and calculate the probable 
results within the next ten years. 

I say nothing yet, of the more deadly, more lamentable loss, involved in the use of 
purchased instead of personal justice,—éraxr@ map’ &AAwy—Gmopia oixelwy. 
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resolve themselves mainly into help 
and hindrance, and these again will 
issue naturally from true recognition 
of deserving, and the just reverence 
and just wrath which follow instinc- 
tively on such recognition. 

I say, ‘ follow,’ but in reality they 
are the recognition. Reverence is 
but the perceiving of the thing in 
its entire truth: truth reverted is 
truth revered (vereor and veritas 
having clearly the same root), so that 
Goethe is for once, and for a wonder, 
wrong in that part of the noble 
scheme of education in Wilhelm 
Meister, in which he says that reve- 
rence is not innate, and must be 
taught. Reverence is as instinctive 
as anger ;—both of them instant on 
true vision: it is sight and under- 
standing that we have to teach, and 
these are reverence. Make a man 
perceive worth, and in its reflection 
he sees his own relative unworth, 
and worships thereupon inevitably, 
not with stiff courtesy, but rejoic- 
ingly, passionately, and, best of all, 
restfully: for the inner capacity of 
awe and love is infinite in man ; and 
when his eyes are once opened to the 
sight of beauty and honour, it is with 
him as with a lover, who, falling at 
his mistress’s feet, would cast him- 
self through the earth, if it might be, 
to fall lower, and find a deeper and 
humbler place. And the common 
insolences and petulances of the 
people, and their talk of equality, 
are not irreverence in them in the 
least, but mere blindness, stupefac- 
tion, and fog in the brains,* which 
pass away in the degree that they 
are raised and purified: the first 
sign of which raising is, that they 
gain some power of discerning, and 
some patience in submitting to their 
true counsellors and governors; the 
modes of such discernment forming 
the real ‘constitution’ of the state, 
and not the titles or offices of the 
discerned person ; for itis no matter, 
save in degree of mischief, to what 
office a man is appointed, if he can- 
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not fulfil it. And this brings us to 
the third division of our subject. 

III. GovERNMENT BY COUNCIL. 

This is the determination, by 
living authority, of the national con- 
duct to be observed under existing 
circumstances ; and the modification 
or enlargement, abrogation or en- 
forcement, of the code of national 
law according to present needs or 
purposes. This government is ne- 
cessarily always by council, for 
though the authority of it may be 
vested in one person, that person can- 
not form any opinion on a matter of 
public interest but by (voluntarily 
or involuntarily) submitting himself 
to the influence of others. 

This government is always two- 
fold—visible and invisible. 

The visible government is that 
which nominally carries on the na- 
tional business ; determines its fo- 
reign relations, raises taxes, levies 
soldiers, fights battles, or directs 
that they be fought, and other- 
wise becomes the exponent of the 
national fortune. The invisible go- 
vernment is that exercised by all 
energetic and intelligent men, each 
in his sphere, regulating the inner 
will and secret ways of the people, 
essentially forming its character, and 
preparing its fate. 

Visible governments are the toys 
of some nations, the diseases of others, 
the harness of some, the burdens of 
more, the necessity of all. Sometimes 
their career is quite distinct from that 
of the people, and to write it, as the 
national history, is as if one should 
number the accidents which befall a 
man’s weapons and wardrobe, and 
call the list his biography. Never- 
theless, a truly noble and wise nation 
necessarily has a noble and wise 
visible government, for its wisdom 
issues in that conclusively. ‘ Not 
out of the oak, nor out of the rock, 
but out of the temper of man, is his 
polity; where the temper inclines, 
it inclines as Samson by his pillar, 
and draws all down with it. 


* Compare Chaucer’s ‘ villany’ (clownishness), 
* Full foul and chorlishe seemed she, 
And eke villanous for to be, 
And little coulde of norture 
To worship any creature,’ 
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Visible governments are, in their 
agencies, capable of three pure forms, 
and of no more than three. 

They are either monarchies, where 
the authority is vested in one per- 
son; oligarchies, when it is vested 
in a minority; or democracies, when 
vested in a majority. 

But these three forms are not 
only, in practice, variously limited 
and combined, but capable of infinite 
difference in character and use, re- 
ceiving specific names according to 
their variations; which names, being 
nowise upon, nor consistently 
used, either in thought or writing, 
no man can at present tell, in speak- 
ing of any kind of government, 
whether he is understood, nor in 
hearing whether he understands. 
Thus we usually call a just govern- 
ment by one person a monarchy, and 
an unjust or cruel one, a tyranny; 
this might be reasonable if it had 
reference to the divinity of true 
government; but to limit the term 
‘ oligarchy ’ to guna by a few 
rich people, and to call government 
by a few wise or noble people ‘ aris- 
tocracies,’ is evidently absurd, un- 
less it were proved that rich people 
never could be wise, or noble people 
rich; and farther absurd because 
there are other distinctions in cha- 
racter, as well as riches or wisdom 
(greater purity of race, or strength 
of purpose, for instance), which may 
give the power of government to the 
few. So that if we had to give 
names to every group or kind of 
minority, we should es verbiage 
enough. But there is but one right 
name— oligarchy.’ 

So also the terms ‘ republic’ and 
‘democracy ’ are confused, especially 
in modern use; and both of them 
are liable to every sort of miscon- 
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ception. A republic means, pro- 
perly, a polity in which the state, 
with its all, is at every man’s ser- 
vice, and every man, with his all, at 
the state’s service—(people are apt 
to lose sight of the last condition), 
but its government may nevertheless 
be oligarchic (consular, or decem- 
viral, for instance), or monarchic 
(dictatorial). But a democracy 
means a state in which the govern- 
ment rests directly with the ma- 
jority of the citizens. And both 
these conditions have been judged 
only by such accidents and — 
of them as each of us has had ex- 
perience of; and sometimes both 
have been confused with anarchy, 
as it is the fashion at present to talk 
of the ‘ failure of republican institu- 
tions in America,’ when there has 
never yet been in America any such 
thing as an institution, but only 
defiance of institution; neither any 
such thing as a res-publica, but only 
a@ multitudinous res-privata; every 
man for himself. It is not repub- 
licanism which fails now in Ame- 
rica; it is your model science of 
political economy, brought to its 
perfect practice. There you may 
see competition, and the ‘law of 
demand and supply’ (especially in 
paper), in beautiful and unhindered 
operation.* Lust of wealth, and trust 
in it; vulgar faith in magnitude and 
multitude, instead of nobleness; be- 
sides that faith natural to back- 
woodsmen,—‘ lucum ligna,’—perpe- 
tual self-contemplation, issuing in 
passionate vanity; total ignorance 
of the finer and higher arts, and 
of all that they teach and bestow ;f 
and the discontent of energetic 
minds unoccupied, frantic with hope 
of uncomprehended change, and 
progress they know not whither ;t— 


* Supply and demand! Alas; for what noble work was there ever any audible 
‘demand’ in that poor sense (Past and Present). Nay, the demand is not loud even for 


ignoble work, 


See ‘ Average earnings of Betty Taylor,’ in Times of 4th February of 


this year: ‘ Worked from Monday morning at 8 A.M., to Friday night at 5.30 p.m. for 


Is. 54d,—Laissez faire. 


t See Bacon’s note in the Advancement of Learning, on ‘ didicisse fideliter artes’ (‘ but 


indeed the accent had need be upon “ fideliter ”). 


It taketh away vain admiration of 


anything, which is the root of all weakness; for all things are admired either because they 


are new, or because they are great,’ &c. 


+ Ames, by report of Waldo Emerson, expressed the popular security wisely, saying 


‘that a monarchy is a merchantman, which sails well, but will sometimes strike on a rock, 
and go to the bottom ; whilst a republic is a raft, which would never sink, but then your 
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these are the things that have 
‘failed’ in America; and yet not 
altogether failed—it is not collapse, 
but collision; the greatest railroad 
accident on record, with fire caught 
from the furnace, and Catiline’s 
quenching ‘non aqu4, sed ruina.’ 
But I see not, in any of our talk of 
them, justice enough done to their 
erratic strength of purpose, nor any 
estimate taken of the strength of 
endurance of domestic sorrow, in 
what their women and children sup- 
pose a righteous cause. And out 
of that endurance and suffering, its 
own fruit will be born with time; and 
Carlyle’s prophecy of them (June, 
1850), as it has now come true in 
the first clause, will in the last. 


America, too, will find that caucuses, 
division-lists, stump-oratory, and speeches 
to Buncombe will not carry men to the 
immortal gods; that the Washington Con- 
gress, and constitutional battle of Kilkenny 
cats is there, as here, naught for such 
objects ; quite incompetent for such; and, 
in fine, that said sublime constitutional 
arrangement will require to be (with ter- 
rible throes, and travail such as few expect 
yet) remodelled, abridged, extended, sup- 
pressed; torn asunder, put together again ; 
—not without heroic labour, and effort 
quite other than that of the stump-orator 
and the revival preacher, one day. 


Understand, then, once for all, 
that no form of government, pro- 
vided it be a government at all, is, 
as such, either to be condemned or 
praised, or contested for in anywise 
but by fools. But all forms of go- 
vernment are good just so far as 
they attain this one vital necessit 
of policy—that the wise and kind, 
few or many, shall govern the un- 
wise and unkind ; and they are evil 
so far as they miss of this, or reverse 
it. Nor does the form in any case 
signify one whit, but its firmness, 
and adaptation to the need; for if 
there be many foolish persons in a 
state, and few wise, then it is good 
that the few govern; and if there be 
many wise and few foolish, then it is 
good that the many govern; and if 
many be wise, yet one wiser, then it 
is good that one should govern ; and 
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so on. Thus, we may have ‘the 
ant’s republic, and the realm of 
bees,’ both good in their kind; one 
for groping, and the other for build- 
ing; and nobler still, for flying, the 
Ducal monarchy of those 


Intelligent of seasons, that set forth 
The aery caravan, high over seas. 


Nor need we want examples, among 
the inferior creatures, of dissolute- 
ness, as well as resoluteness, in go- 
vernment. I once saw democracy 
finely illustrated by the beetles of 
North Switzerland, who by universal 
suffrage, and elytric acclamation, 
one May twilight, carried it that 
they would fly over the Lake of Zug; 
and flew short, to the great dis- 
figurement of the Lake of Zug— 
KavOapov Aiwny—over some leagues 


- square, and to the close of the cock- 


chafer democracy for that year. The 
old fable of the frogs and the stork 
finely touches one form of tyranny; 
but truth will touch it more nearly 
than fable, for tyranny is not com- 
plete when it is only over the idle, 
but when it is over the laborious 
and the blind. This description of 
pelicans and climbing perch, which 
I find quoted in one of our popular 
natural histories, out of Sir Emerson 
Tennant’s Ceylon, comes as near as 
may be to the true image of the 
thing :— 


Heavy rains came on, and as we stood 
on the high ground, we observed a pelican 
on the margin of the shallow pool gorging 
himself; our people went towards him, and 
raised a cry of ‘Fish! fish!’ We hurried 
down, and found numbers of fish struggling 
upward through the grass, in the rills 
formed by the trickling of the rain. There 
was scarcely water to cover them, but 
nevertheless they made rapid progress up 
the bank, on which our followers collected 
about two baskets of them. They were 
forcing their way up the knoll, and had 
they not been interrupted, first by the 
pelican, and afterwards by ourselves, they 
would in a few minutes have gained the 
highest point, and descended on the other 
side into a pool which formed another por- 
tion of the tank. In going this distance, how- 
ever, they must have used muscular exertion 
enough to have taken them half a mile on 


feet are always in the water.’ Yes, and when the four winds (your only pilots) steer com- 
petitively from the four corners, &s 3 87° drwpwds Bopéns popénow axdvOas, perhaps the 
wiser mariner may wish for keel and wheel again. 
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level ground; for at these places all the 
cattle and wild animals of the neighbour- 
hood had latterly come to drink, so that 
the surface was everywhere indented with 
footmarks, in addition to the cracks in the 
surrounding baked mud, into which the fish 
tumbled in their progress. In those holes 
which were deep, and the sides perpen- 
dicular, they remained to die, and were 
carried off by kites and crows. 


But whether governments be bad 
or good, one general disadvantage 
seems to attach to them in modern 
times—that they are all costly. This, 
however, is not essentially the fault 
of the governments. If nations 
choose to play at war, they will 
always find their governments will- 
ing to lead the game, and soon 
coming under that term of Aristo- 
phanes, ‘xampdot dowidev,’ ‘ shield- 
sellers.’ And when (mip émi mnpare) 
the shields take the form of iron 
ships, with apparatus ‘for defence 
against liquid fire’—as I see by 
latest accounts they are now arrang- 
ing the decks in English dockyards, 
—they become costly biers enough 
for the grey convoy of chief-mourner 
waves, wreathed with funereal foam, 
to bear back the dead upon; the 
massy shoulders of those corpse- 
bearers being intended for quite 
other work, and to bear the living, 
and food for the living, if we would 
let them. 

Nor have we the least right to 
complain of our governments being 
expensive, so long as we set the 
government to do precisely the work 
which brings no return. If our pre- 
sent doctrines of political economy 
be just, let us trust them to the 
utmost ; take that war business out 
of the government’s hands, and test 
therein the principles of supply and 
demand. Let our future sieges of 
Sebastopol be done by contract—no 
capture, no pay— am' prepared to 

it that things might sometimes 
go better so); and let us sell the 
commands of our prospective battles, 
with our vicarages, to the lowest bid- 
der ; so may we have cheap victories 
and divinity. On the other hand, 
if we have so much suspicion of our 
science that we dare not trust it on 
military or spiritual business, it 
would be but reasonable to try 
whether some authoritative hand- 
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ling may not prosper in matters 
utilitarian. If we were to set our 
governments to do useful things 
instead of mischievous, possibly even 
the apparatus might in time come 
to be less costly! The machine, ap- 
plied to the building of the house, 
might perhaps pay, when it seems 
not to pay, applied to pulling it down. 
If we made in our dockyards ships 
to carry timber and coals, instead of 
cannon, and with provision for the 
brightening of domestic solid culi- 
nary fire, instead of for the averting 
of hostile liquid fire, it might have 
some effect on the taxes? Or if 
the iron bottoms were to bring us 
home nothing better than ivory and 
peacocks, instead of martial glory, 
we might at least have gayer sup- 
pers, and doors of the right material 
for dreams after them. Or suppose 
that we tried the experiment on 
land instead of water carriage ; al- 
ready the government, not unap- 
proved, carries letters and parcels 
for us; larger packages may in time 
follow;—parcels ;—even general mer- 
chandise? why not, at last, our- 
selves? Had the money spent in 
local mistakes and vain private liti- 
gation, on the railroads of England, 
been laid out, instead, under proper 
government restraint, on really use- 
ful railroad work, and had no absurd 
expense been incurred in ornament- 
ing stations, we might already have 
had,—what ultimately it will be found 
we must have,—quadruple rails, two 
for passengers, and two for traffic, on 
every great line; and we might have 
been carried in swift safety, and 
watched and warded by well-paid 
pointsmen, for half the present fares. 

‘& Anpidiov, dpas ra Aaya’ Gd cu 
gdépw?’ Suppose it should turn out, 
finally, that a true government set 
to true work, instead of being a 
costly engine, was a paying one? 
that your government, rightly or- 
ganized, instead of itself subsisting 
by an income tax, would produce 
its subjects some subsistence in 
the shape of an income dividend !— 
police and judges duly paid besides, 
only with less work than the state 
at present provides for them. 

A true government set to true 
work!—Not easily imagined, still less 
obtained, but not beyond human 
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hope or ingenuity. Only you will 
have to alter your election systems 
somewhat, first. Not by universal 
suffrage, nor by votes purchaseable 
with beer, is such government to be 
had. That is to say, not by uni- 
versal egual suffrage. Every man 
upwards of twenty, who had been 
convicted of no legal crime, should 
have his say in this matter; but 
afterwards a louder voice, as he 
grows older, and approves himself 
wiser. If he has one vote at twenty, 
he should have two at thirty, four 
at forty, ten at fifty. For every one 
vote which he has with an income 
of a hundred a year, he should have 
ten with an income of a thousand, 
(provided you first see to it that 
wealth is, as nature intended it to 
be, the reward of sagacity and in- 
dustry,—not of good luck in a 
scramble or a lottery). For every 
one vote which he had as sub- 
ordinate in any business, he should 
have two when he became a master ; 
and every office and authority na- 
tionally bestowed, inferring trust- 
worthiness and intellect, should have 
its known proportional number of 
votes attached to it. But into the 
detail and working of a true system 
in these matters we cannot now 
enter; we are concerned as yet with 
definitions only, and statements of 
first principles, which will be es- 
tablished now sufficiently for our 
purposes when we have examined 
the nature of that form of govern- 
ment last on the list in the previous 
paper,—the purely ‘ Magistral,’ ex- 
citing at present its full share of 
public notice, under its ambiguous 
title of ‘ slavery.’ 

I have not, however, been able 
to ascertain in definite terms, from 
the declaimers against slavery, what 
they understand by it. If they mean 
only the imprisonment or compul- 
sion of one person by another, such 
imprisonment or compulsion being 
in many cases ‘highly expedient, 
slavery, so defined, would be no evil 
in itself, but only in its abuse ; that 
is, when men are slaves, who should 
not be, or masters, who should not 
be, or under conditions which 
should not be. It is not, for in- 
stance, a necessary condition of 
slavery, nor a desirable one, that 
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ents should be separated from 
Children, or husbands from wives; 
but the institution of war, against 
which people declaim with less 
violence, effects such separations — 
not unfrequently in a highly per- 
manent manner. To press a sailor, 
seize a white youth by conscription 
for a soldier, or carry off a black one 
for a labourer, may all be right, or 
all wrong, according to n and 
circumstances. It is wrong to 
scourge a man unnecessarily. So it 
is to shoot him. Both must be done 
on occasion; and it is better and 
kinder to flog a man to his work, 
than to leave him idle till he robs, 
and flog him afterwards. The es- 
sential thing for all creatures is to 
be made to do right; how they are 
made to do it—by pleasant promises, 
or hard necessities, pathetic oratory, 
or the whip, is comparatively imma- 
terial. To be deceived is perhaps 
as incompatible with human dignity 
as to be whipped, and I suspect 
the last instrument to be not the 
worst, for the help of many indi- 
viduals. The Jewish nation throve 
under it, in the hand of a monarch 
reputed not unwise; it is only the 
change of whip for scorpion which 
is inexpedient; and yet that change 
is as likely to come to pass on the 
side of licence as of law; for the 
true scorpion whips are those of 
the nation’s pleasant vices; which 
are to it as St. John’s locusts— 
crown on the head, ravin in the 
mouth, and sting in the tail. If it 
will not bear the rule of Athena and 
her brother, who shepherd without 
smiting (od mAnyp veporres), Athena 
at last calls no more in the corners 
of the streets; and then follows the 
rule of Tisiphone, who smites without 
shepherding. 

If, however, by slavery, instead of 
absolute compulsion, is meant the 
purchase, by money, of the right of 
compulsion, such purchase is neces- 
sarily made whenever a portion of 
any territory is transferred, for 
money, from one monarch to an- 
other: which has happened * fre- 
quently enough in history, without 
its being sup that the inhabit- 
ants of the districts so transferred 
became therefore slaves. In this,as 
in the former case, the dispute seems 
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about the fashion of the thing, 
rather than the fact of it. There 
are two rocks in mid-sea, on each of 
which, neglected equally by instruc- 
tive and commercial powers, a 
handful of inhabitants live as they 
may. ‘Two merchants bid for the 
two properties, but not in the same 
terms. One bids for the people, 
buys them, and sets them to work, 
under pain of scourge; the other 
bids for the rock, buys 7, and 
throws the inhabitants into the sea. 
The former is the American, the 
latter the English method, of 
slavery; much is to be said for, and 
something against, both, which I 
hope to say in due time and place. 
If, however, slavery mean not 
merely the purchase of the right of 
compulsion, but the purchase of the 
body and soul of the creature itself 
for money, it is not, I think, among 
the black races that purchases of 
this kind are most extensively made, 
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or that separate souls of a fine make 
fetch the highest price. This branch 
of the inquiry we shall have occasion 
also to follow out at some length; 
for in the worst instance of the 
‘ Biwy mpaois’ we are apt to get only 
Pyrrhon’s answer—ri pijs ;-—empidunv 
oe; “Adndov. 

The fact is that slavery is not a 
political institution at all, but an 
inherent, natural, and eternal in- 
heritance of a large portion of the 
human race—to whom, the more 
you give of their own will, the more 
slaves they will make themselves. 
In common parlance, we idly con- 
fuse captivity with slavery, and are 
always thinking of the difference 
between pine-trunks and cowslip- 
bells, or between carrying wood and 
clothes-stealing, instead of noting 
the far more serious differences be- 
tween Ariel and Caliban, and the 
means by which practically that 
difference may be brought about.* 


* The passage of Plato, referred to in note, p. 442, in its context, respecting the slave 
who, well dressed and washed, aspires to the hand of his master’s daughter, corresponds 
curiously to the attack of Caliban on Prospero’s cell, and there is an undercurrent of 
meaning throughout, in the Tempest as well as in the Merchant of Venice; referring in 
this case to government, as in that to commerce. Miranda (‘the wonderful,’ so addressed 
first by Ferdinand, ‘Oh, you wonder !’) corresponds to Homer’s Arete: Ariel and Caliban 
are respectively the spirits of freedom and mechanical labour. Prospero (‘ for hope’), a true 
governor, opposed to Sycorax, the mother of slavery, her name, ‘ Swine-raven,’ indicating 
at once brutality and deathfulness; hence the line— 


* As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed, with raven’s feather,’—&c, 


For all these dreams of Shakespeare, as those of true and strong men must be, are 
‘gayrdopara Oeia, kal oxial trav dyrwy’—phantasms of God, and shadows of things 
that are. We hardly tell our children, willingly, a fable with no purport in it ; yet we think 
God sends his best messengers only to sing fairy tales to us, all fondness and emptiness. 
The Tempest is just like a grotesque in a rich missal, ‘clasped where paynims pray.” 
Ariel is the spirit of true liberty, in early stages of human society oppressed by ignorance 
and wild tyranny: venting groans as fast as mill-wheels strike ; in shipwreck of states, 
fearful ; so that ‘all but mariners plunge in the brine, and quit the vessel, then all afire 
with me,’ yet having in itself the will and sweetness of truest peace, whence that is 
especially called ‘ Ariel’s’ song, ‘ Come unto these yellow sands ’—(fenceless, and countless 
—changing with the sweep of sea—‘ vaga arena,’ Compare Horace’s opposition of the 
sea-sand to the dust of the grave: ‘numero carentis ’"—‘exigui;’ and again compare 
‘animo rotundum percurrisse’ with ‘ put a girdle round the earth’)—and there, take hands, 
courtesied when you have, and kissed the wild waves whist:’ (mind it is ‘cortesia.’ not 
‘curtsey,’) and read ‘ quiet’ for ‘ whist,’ if you want the full sense. Then may you in- 
deed foot it featly, and sweet spirits bear the burden for you—with watch in the night, 
and call in early morning. The power of liberty in elemental transformation follows— 
‘Full fathom five thy father lies, of his bones are coral made.’ Then, giving rest after 
labour, it ‘ fetches dew from the siill vext Bermoothes, and, with a charm joined to their 
suffered labour, leaves men asleep.’ Snatching away the feast of the cruel, it seems to 
them as a harpy, followed by the utterly vile, who cannot see it in any shape, but to 
whom it’is the picture of nobody, it still gives shrill harmony to their false and mocking 
catch, ‘Thought is free ;’ but leads them into briars and foul places, and at last hollas the 
hounds upon them. Minister of fate against the great criminal, it joins itself with the 
‘incensed seas and shores’—the sword that layeth at it cannot hold, and may ‘ with be- 
mocked at stabs as soon kill the still closing waters, as diminish one dowle that is in its 
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I should dwell, even in these pre- 
fatory papers, at somewhat more 
length on this matter, had not all 
I would say, been said already in 
vain (not, as I hope,“ ultimately in 
vain), by Carlyle, in the first of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets, which I com- 
mend to the reader’s gravest read- 
ing; together with that as much 
neglected, and still more immedi- 
ately needed, on model prisons, and 
with the great chapter on ‘ Perma- 
nence,’ (fifth of the last section of 
‘Past and Present,’) which sums 
what is known, and foreshadows,— 
or rather fore-lights, all that is to be 
learned, of National Discipline. I 
have only here farther to examine the 
nature of one world-wide and ever- 
lasting form of slavery, wholesome in 
use, as deadly in abuse—the service 
of the rich by the poor. 

As in all previous discussions of 
our subject, we must study this re- 
lation in its simplest elements, in 
order to reach its first principles. 

The simplest state of it is, then, 
this:* a wise and provident person 
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works much, consumes little, and 
lays by store; an improvident per- 
son works little, consumes all the 
produce, and lays by no store. Ac- 
cident interrupts the daily work, or 
renders it less productive; the idle 
person must then starve, or be sup- 
— by the provident one,—who, 

aving him thus at his mercy, may 
either refuse to maintain him alto- 
gether, or, which will evidently be 
more to his own interest, say to him, 
‘I will maintain you, indeed, but 
you shall now work hard, instead of 
indolently, and instead of being 
allowed to lay by what you save, 
as you might have done, had you 
remained independent, J _ will 
take all the surplus. You would 
not lay it up for yourself; it is 
wholly your own fault that has 
thrown you into my power, and I 
will force you to work, or starve; 
yet you shall have no profit, only 
your daily bread.’ This mode of 
treatment has now become so uni- 
versal that it is supposed the only 
natural—nay, the only possible one; 


plume.’ As the guide and aid of true love, it is always called by Prospero ‘ fine’ (the 
French ‘ fine’—not the English), or ‘delicate’—another long note would be needed to 
explain all the meaning in this word. Lastly, its work done, and war, it resolves itself to 
the elements. The intense significance of the last song, ‘ Where the bee sucks,’ [ will ex- 
amine in its due place. The types of slavery in Caliban are more palpable, and need not 
be dwelt on now: though I will notice them also, severally, in their proper places ;—the 
heart of his slavery is in his worship: ‘That’s a brave god, and bears celestial—liquor.’ 
But, in illustration of the sense in which the Latin ‘ benignus’ and ‘ malignus’ are to be 
coupled with Eleutheria and Douleia, note that Caliban’s torment is always the physical re- 
flection of his own nature—‘ cramps’ and ‘ side stitches that shall pen thy breath up—thou 
shalt be pinched—as thick as honeycombs ;’ the whole nature of slavery being one cramp 
and cretinous contraction. Fancy this of Ariel! You may fetter him, but you set no 
mark on him; you may put him to hard work and far journey, but you cannot give him 
a cramp. 

Of Shakespeare’s names I will afterwards speak at more length: they are curiously 
. often barbarously—mixed out of various traditions and languages, Three of the clearest 
in meaning have been already noticed. Desdemona, ‘ dveSa:uovla,’ ‘ miserable fortune,’ is 
also plain enough. Othello is, I believe, ‘the careful ;’ all the calamity of the tragedy 
arising from the single flaw and error in his magnificently collected strength. Ophelia, 
‘ serviceableness,’ the true Jost wife of Hamlet, is marked as having a Greek name by that 
of her brother, Laertes ; and its signification is once exquisitely alluded to in that brother’s 
last word of her, where her gentle preciousness is opposed to the uselessness of the churlish 
clergy—‘ A ministering angel shall my sister be, when thou liest howling.’ Hamlet is, I 
believe, connected in some way with ‘homely,’ the entire event of the tragedy turning on 
betrayal of homeduty. Hermione (€pua), ‘ pillar-like’ (% elds xe xpvojs "Appodirns). 
Titania (rerhyn), ‘the queen;’ Benedict and Beatrice, ‘blessed and blessing;’ Valentine 
and Proteus, enduring (or strong), (valens) and changeful. Iago and Iachimo have evidently 
the same root—probably the Spanish Iago, Jacob, ‘the supplanter.’ Leonatus, and other 
such names, are interpreted, or played with, in the plays themselves, For the interpretation 
of Sycorax, and reference to her raven’s feather, I am indebted to Mr. John R, Wise. 

* In the present general examination I concede so much to ordinary economists as to 
ignore all innocent poverty, I assume poverty to be always criminal, the conceivable 
exceptions we will examine afterwards, 
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and the market wages are calmly 
defined by economists as ‘the sum 
which will maintain the labourer.’ 

The power of the provident person 
to do this is only checked by the 
correlative power of some neighbour 
of similarly frugal habits, who says 
to the labourer—‘I will give youa 
little more than my provident friend : 
—come and work for me.’ 

The power of the provident over 
the improvident depends thus pri- 
marily on their relative numbers; 
secondarily, on the modes of agree- 
ment of the adverse parties with 
each other. The level of wages is 
a variable function of the number of 
provident and idle persons in the 
world, of the enmity between them 
as classes, and of the agreement 
between those of the same class. It 
depends, from beginning to end, on 
moral conditions. 

Supposing the rich to be entirely 
selfish, it is always for their interest 
that the poor should be as numerous 
as they can employ and restrain. 
For, granting the entire population 
no larger than the ground can easily 
maintain, —that the classes are 
stringently divided,—and that there 
is sense or strength of hand enough 
with the rich to secure obedience ; 
then, if nine-tenths of a nation are 
poor, the remaining tenth have the 
service of nine persons each ;* but, if 
eight-tenths are poor, only of four 
each; if seven-tenths are poor, of 
two and a third each; if six-tenths 
are poor, of one and a half each; 
and, if five-tenths are poor, of only 
one each; but, practically, if the rich 
strive always to obtain more power 
over the poor, instead of to raise 
them,—and if, on the other hand, 
the poor become continually more 
vicious and numerous, through 
neglect and oppression,—though the 
range of the power of the rich in- 
creases, its tenure becomes less 
secure ; until, at last, the measure of 
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iniquity being full, revolution, civil 
war, or the subjection of the state to 
a healthier or stronger one, closes 
the moral corruption and industrial 
disease. 

It is rare, however, that things 
come to this extremity. Kind per- 
sons among the rich, and wise 
among the poor, modify the con- 
nexion of the classes: the efforts 
made to raise and relieve on the one 
side, and the success of honest toil 
on the other, bind and blend the 
orders of society into the confused 
tissue of half-felt obligation, sullenly- 
rendered obedience, and variously- 
directed, or misdirected, toil, which 
form the warp of daily life. But 
this great law rules all the wild de- 
sign of the weaving; that success 
(while society is guided by laws of 
competition) signifies always so 
much victory over your neighbour 
as to obtain the direction of his work, 
and to take the profits of it. This is 
the real source of all great riches. 
No man can become largely rich by 
his personal toil.t The work of his 
own hands, wisely directed, will 
indeed always maintain himself and 
his family, and make fitting provision 
for his age. But it is only by the 
discovery of some method of taxing 
the labour of others that he can 
become opulent. Every increase of 
his capital enables him to extend 
this taxation more widely; that is, 
to invest larger funds in the main- 
tenance of labourers,—to direct, ac- 
cordingly, vaster and yet vaster 
masses of labour, and to appropriate 
its profits. There is much confu- 
sion of idea on the subject of this 
appropriation. It is, of course, the 
interest of the employer to disguise 
it from the persons employed; and 
for his own comfort and complacency 
he often desires no less to disguise 
it from himself. And it is matter 
of much doubt with me, how far the 
foolish arguments used habitually 


* I say nothing yet of the quality of the servants, which, nevertheless, is the gist of 


the business. 


Will you have Paul Veronese to paint your ceiling, or the plumber from 


over the way? Both will work for the same money; Paul, if anything, a little the cheaper 
of the two, if you keep him in good humour; only you have to discern him first, which 


will need eyes, 


+ By his art he may; but only when its produce, or the sight or hearing of it, becomes 
a subject of dispute, so as to enable the artist to tax the labour of multitudes highly, in 


exchange for his own. 7 
VOL. LXVII. NO. OCCC, 


HE 
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on this subject are indeed the honest 
expressions of foolish convictions,— 
or rather (as I am sometimes forced 
to conclude, from the irritation with 
which they are advanced) are re- 
solutely dishonest, wilful, sophisms, 
arranged so as to mask to the last 
moment the real state of economy, 
and future dutiesof men. By taking 
a simple example, and working it 
thoroughly out, the subject may be 
rescued from all but determined 
misconception. 

Let us imagine a society of pea- 
sants, living on a river-shore, ex- 
posed to destructive inundation at 
somewhat extended intervals; and 
that each peasant possesses of this 
good, but imperilled ground, more 
than he needs to cultivate for imme- 
diate subsistence. We will assume 
farther (and with too great proba- 
bility of justice), that the greater 
part of them indolently keep in 
tillage just as much land as supplies 
them with daily food;—that they 
leave their children idle and un- 
taught; and take no precautions 
against the rise of the stream. But 
one of them (we will say only one, 
for the sake of greater clearness 
cultivates carefully all the groun 
of his estate; makes his children 
work hard and healthily; uses his 
spare time and theirs in building a 
rampart against the river; and at 
the end of some years has in his 
storehouses large reserves of food 
and clothing, and in his stables a 
well-tended breed of cattle. 

The torrent rises at last—sweeps 
away the harvests and many of the 
cottages of the careless peasantry, 
and leaves them destitute. They 
naturally come for help to the pro- 
vident one, whose fields are unwasted, 
and whose granaries are full. He 
has the right to refuse it them: no 
one disputes this right. But he will 
probably not refuse it; it is not his 
interest to do so, even were he en- 
tirely selfish and cruel. The only 
question with him will be on what 
terms his aid is to be granted. 

Clearly, not on terms of mere 
charity. To maintain his neighbours 
in idleness would be his ruin and 
theirs. He will require work from 
them, in exchange for their mainte- 
nance; and, whether in kindness or 
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cruelty, all the work they can give. 
Not now the three or four hours 
they were wont to spend on their own 
land, but the eight or ten hours they 
ought to have spent. But how will 
he apply this labour? The men are 
now his slaves—nothing less. On 
pain of starvation, he can force them 
to work in the manner, and to the 
end he chooses. And it is by his 
wisdom in this choice that the 
worthiness of his mastership is 
roved, or its unworthiness. Evyi- 
ently, he must first set them to 
bank out the water in some tem- 
porary way, and to get their ground 
cleansed and resown; else, in any 
case, their continued maintenance 
will be impossible. That done, and 
while he has still to feed them, sup- 
pose he makes them raise a secure 
rampart for their own ground against 
all future flood, and rebuild their 
houses in safer places, with the best 
material they can find; being al- 
lowed time out of their working 
hours to fetch such material from a 
distance. And for the food and 
clothing advanced, he takes security 
in land that as much shall be re- 
turned at a convenient period. 

At the end of a few years, we may 
conceive this security redeemed, and 
the debt paid. The prudent peasant 
has sustained no loss; but is no 
richer than he was, and has had all 
his trouble for nothing. But he has 
enriched his neighbours materially ; 
bettered their houses, secured their 
land, and rendered them, in worldly 
matters, equal to himself. In all 
true and final sense, he has been 
throughout their lord and king. 

We will next trace his probable 
line of conduct, presuming his object 
to be exclusively the increase of his 
own fortune. After roughly re- 
covering and cleansing the ground, 
he allows the ruined peasantry only 
to build huts upon it, such as he 
thinks protective enough from the 
weather to keep them in work- 
ing health. The rest of their time 
he occupies first in pulling down 
and rebuilding on a magnificent 
scale his own house, and in adding 
large dependencies to it. This done, 
he follows the example of the first 
great Hebrew financier, and in ex- 
change for his continued supply of 
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corn, buys as much of his neighbours’ 
land, as he thinks he can superintend 
the management of; and makes the 
former owners securely embank and 
protect the ceded portion. By this 
arrangement, he leaves to a certain 
number of the peasantry only as 
much ground as will just maintain 
them in their existing numbers: as 
the population increases, he takes 
the extra hands, who cannot be 
maintained on the narrowed estates, 
for his own servants; employs some 
to cultivate the ground he has 
bought, giving them of its produce 
merely enough for subsistence ; with 
the surplus, which, under his ener- 
getic and careful superintendence, 
will be large, he supports a train of 
servants for state, and a body of 
workmen, whom he educates in or- 
namental arts. He now can splen- 
didly decorate his house, lay out its 
ground magnificently, and richly 
supply his table, and that of his 
household and retinue. And thus, 
without any abuse of right, we 
should find established all the phe- 
nomena of poverty and riches, which 
(it is supposed necessarily) accom- 
pany modern civilization. In one 
part of the district, we should have 
unhealthy land, miserable dwellings, 
and half-starved poor; in another, a 
well-ordered estate, ; well-fed ser- 
vants, and refined conditions of 
highly-educated and luxurious life. 
I have put the two cases in sim- 
plicity, and to some extremity. But 
though in more complex and quali- 
fied operation, all the relations of 
society are but the expansion of 
these two typical sequences of con- 
duct and result. I do not say, ob- 
serve, that the first procedure is 
entirely right; still less, that the 
second is wholly wrong. Servants, 
and artists, and splendour of habita- 
tion and retinue, have all their use, 
propriety, and office. I only wish 
the reader to understand clearly 
what they cost; that the condition 
of having them is the subjection to 
you of a certain number of impru- 
dent or unfortunate persons (or, 
it may be, more fortunate than 
their master), over whose destinies 
you exercise a boundless control. 
‘Riches’ mean eternally and essen- 
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tially this; and may heaven send at 
last a time when those words of our 
best-reputed economist shall be 
true, and we shall indeed ‘all know 
what it is to be rich;’ that it is to 
be slave-master over farthest earth, 
and over all ways and thoughts 
of men. Every operative you em- 
ploy is your true servant: distant 
or near, subject to your immediate 
orders, or ministering to your widely- 
communicated caprice,—for the pay 
he stipulates, or the price he tempts, 
—all are alike under this great do- 
minion of the gold. The milliner 
who makes the dress is as much a 
servant (more so, in that she uses 
more intelligence in the service) as 
the maid who puts it on; the car- 
penter who smooths the door, as the 
footman who opens it; the trades- 
men who supply the table, as the 
labourers and sailors who supply 
the tradesmen. Why speak of these 
lower services? Painters and singers, 
(whether of note or rhyme,) jesters 
and story-tellers, moralists, histo- 
rians, priests—so far as these, in 
any degree, paint, or sing, or tell 
their tale, or charm their charm, or 
‘ perform’ their rite, for pay,—in so 
far they are all slaves ; abject utterly, 
if the service be for pay only ; abject 
less and less in proportion to the 
degrees of love aa of wisdom which 
enter into their duty, or can enter 
into it, according as their function is 
to do the bidding and the work of a 
man ;—or to amuse, tempt, and de- 
ceive a child. 

There may be thus, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, there always is, a govern- 
ment of the rich by the r, as of 
the poor by the rich ; but the latter 
is the prevailing and necessary one, 
and it consists, observe, of two dis- 
tinct functions—the collection of the 
profits of labour from those who 
would have misused them, and the 
administration of those profits for 
the service either of the same person 
in future, or of others; or, as is 
more frequently the case in modern 
times, for the service of the collector 
himself. 

The examination of these various 
modes of collection and use of riches 
will form the third branch of our 
future inquiries ; but the key to the 

HH 2 
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whole subject lies in the clear un- 
derstanding of the difference between 
selfish and unselfish expenditure. It 
is not easy, by any course of reason- 
ing, to enforce this on the generally 
unwilling hearer; yet the definition 
of unselfish expenditure is brief and 
simple. It is expenditure which, 
if you are a capitalist, does not pay 
you, but pays somebody else; and 
if you are a consumer, does not please 
you, but pleases somebody else. Take 
one special instance, in further illus- 
tration of the general type given 
above. I did not invent that type, 
but spoke of a ¥ — — of o 
peasantry, the languid and sickly 
race whinh inhabits, or haunts—for 
they are often more like spectres 
than living men—the thorny desola- 
tion of the banks of the Arve. Some 
years ago, a society formed at Geneva 
offered to embank the river for the 
ground which would have been re- 
covered by the operation; but the 
offer was refused by the (then Sar- 
dinian) government. The capi- 
talists saw that this expenditure 
would have ‘ paid,’ if the ground 
saved from the river was to be theirs. 
But if, when the offer that had this 
aspect of profit was refused, they 
had nevertheless persisted in the 
plan, and merely taking security for 
the return of their outlay, lent the 
funds for the work, and thus saved 
a whole race of human souls from 
perishing in a pestiferous fen (as, I 
presume, some among them would, 
at personal risk, have dragged any 
one drowning creature out of the 
current of the stream, and not ex- 
pected payment there for), such ex- 
penditure would have precisely cor- 
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responded to the use of his power 
made, in the first instance, by our 
supposed richer peasant—it would 
have been the king’s, of grace, in- 
stead of the usurer’s, for gain. 

‘Impossible, absurd, utopian!’ 
exclaim nine-tenths of the few 
readers whom these words may find. 

No, good reader, this is not uto- 
pian: but I will tell you what 
would have seemed, if we had not 
seen it, utopian on the side of eyil 
instead of good; that ever men 
should have come to value their 
money .so much more than their 
lives, that if you call upon them to 
become soldiers, and take chance of 
bullet, for their pride’s sake, they 
will do it gaily, without thinking 
twice; but if you ask them, for their 
country’s sake, to spend a hundred 
pounds without security of getting 
back a hundred-and-five,* they will 
laugh in your face. 

Not but that also this game of 
life-giving and taking is in the 
end, somewhat more costly than 
other forms of play might be. Rifle 
practice is, indeed, a not unhealthy 
pastime, and a feather on the top of 
the head is a pleasing appendage; 
but while learning the stops and 
fingering of the sweet instrument, 
does no one ever calculate the cost 
of an overture? What melody does 
Tityrus meditate on his tenderly 
spiral pipe? The leaden seed of it, 
broad cast, true conical ‘ Dents de 
Lion’ seed—needing less allowance 
for the wind than is usual with 
that kind of herb—what crop are 
you likely to have of it? Suppose, 
instead of this volunteer marching 
and countermarching, you were to 


* I have not hitherto touched on the subject of interest of money ; it is too complex ; 


and must be reserved for its proper place in the body of the work. 


({ should be glad if 


a writer, who sent me some valuable notes on this subject, and asked me to return a 
letter which I still keep at his service, would send me his address.) The definition of 
interest (apart from compensation for risk) is, ‘the exponent of the comfort of accom- 
* plished labour, separated from its power ;’ the power being what is lent: and the French 
economists who have maintained the entire illegality of interest are wrong; yet by no 
means so curiously or wildly wrong as the English and French ones opposed to them, 
whose opinions have been collected by Dr. Whewell at page 41 of his Lectures; it never 
seeming to occur to the mind of the compiler, any more than to the writers whom he 
quotes, that it is quite possible, and even (according to Jewish proverb) prudent, for men 
to hoard, as ants and mice do, for use, not usury; and lay by something for winter nights, 
in the expectation of rather sharing than lending the scrapings. My Savoyard squirrels 
would pass a pleasant time of it under the snow-laden pine-branches, if they always 
declined to economize because no one’ would pay them interest on nuts. 
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do a little volunteer ploughing and 
counterploughing? It is more diffi- 
cult to do it straight: the dust of 
the earth, so disturbed, is more 
grateful than for merely rhythmic 
footsteps. Golden cups, also, given 
for good ploughing, would be more 
suitable in colour: (ruby glass, for 
the wine which ‘ giveth his colour’ 
on the ground, as well as in the cup, 
might be fitter for the rifle prize in 
ladies’ hands); or, conceive a little 
volunteer exercise with the spade, 
other than such as is needed for 
moat and breastwork, or even for 
the burial of the fruit of the leaden 
avena-seed, subject to the shrill 
Lemures’ criticism— 


Wer hat das Haus so schlecht gebaut ? 


If you were to embank Lincolnshire 
now—more stoutly against the sea? 
or strip the peat of Solway, or plant 
Plinlimmon moors with larch—then, 
in due hour of year, some amateur 
reaping and threshing ? 

‘ Nay, we reap and thresh by steam, 
in these advanced days.’ 

I know it, my wise and economical 
friends. The stout arms God gave 
you to win your bread by, you would 
fain shoot your neighbours,—and 
God’s sweet singers with ;* then you 
invoke the fiends to your farm-ser- 
vice; and— 


When young and old come forth to play 
On a sulphurous holiday, 

Tell how the darkling goblin sweat 

(His feast of cinders duly set), 

And, belching night, where breathed the morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 


But we will press the example 
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closer. Ona green knoll above that 
plain of the Arve, between Cluse 
and Bonneville, there was, in the 
year 1860, a cottage, inhabited by 
a well-doing family—man and wife, 
three children, and the grand- 
mother. I. call it a cottage, but in 
truth, it was a large chimney on the 
ground, wide at the bottom, (so that 
the family might live round the 
fire), with one broken window in it, 
and an unclosing door. The family, 
I say, was ‘ well-doing, at least, it 
was hopeful and cheerful; the wife 
healthy, the children, for Savoyards, 
pretty and active, but the husband 
threatened with decline, from ex- 
posure under the cliffs of the Mont 
Vergi by day, and to draughts be- 
tween every plank of his chimney 
in the frosty nights. 

‘Why could he not plaster the 
chinks?’ asks the practical reader. 
For the same reason that your child 
cannot wash its face and hands till 
you have washed them many a day 
for it, and will not wash them when 
it can, till you force it. 

I passed this cottage often in my 
walks, had its window and door 
mended, sometimes mended also a 
little the meal of sour bread and 
broth,and generally got kind greeting 
and smile from the face of young or 
old; which greeting, this year, nar- 
rowed itself into the half-recognizing 
stare of the elder child, and the old 
woman’s tears; for the father and 
mother were both dead,—one of 
sickness, the other of sorrow. It 
happened that I passed not alone, 
but with a companion, a practised 
English joiner, who, while these 


* Compare Chaucer’s feeling respecting birds (from Canace’s falcon, to the nightingale, 
singing ‘ Domine, labia—’ to the Lord of Love) with the usual modern British sentiments 


on this subject. Or even Cowley’s:— 


* What prince’s choir of music can excel 
That which within this shade does dwell, 
To which we nothing pay, or give, 
They, like all other poets, live 
Without reward, or thanks for their obliging pains ! 
*Tis well if they become not prey.’ 


Yes ; it is better than well; particularly since the seed sown by the wayside has been 


protected by the peculiar appropriation of part of the church-rates in our country parishes. 
See the remonstrance from a ‘ Country Parson,’ in the Times of June 4th (or 5th; the 
letter is dated June 3rd), 1862:—‘I have heard at a vestry meeting a good deal of 
higgling over a few shillings’ outlay in cleaning the church; but I have never heard 
any dissatisfaction expressed on account of that part of the rate which is invested in 
50 or 100 dozens of birds’ heads,’ . 
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people were dying of cold, had been 
employed from six in the morning 
to six of the evening, for two months, 
in fitting the panels without nails, 
of a single door in a large house in 
London. ‘Three days of his work 
taken, at the right time, from the 
oak panels, and applied to the 
larch timbers, would have saved 
these Savoyards’ lives. He would 
have been maintained equally; (I 
suppose him equally paid for his 
work by the owner of the greater 
house, only the work not consumed 
selfishly on his own walls;) and the 
two peasants, and eventually, pro- 
bably their children, saved. 

There are, therefore, let me finally 
enforce, and leave with the reader 
this broad conclusion,—three things 
to be considered in employing any 
poor person. It is not enough to 
give him employment. You must 
employ him first to produce useful 
things ; secondly, of the several (sup- 
pose equally useful) things he can 
equally well produce, you must set 
him to make that which will cause 
him to lead the healthiest life ; 
lastly, of the things produced, it 
remains a question of wisdom and 
conscience how much you are to 
take yourself, and how much to 
leave to others. A large quantity, 
remember, unless you destroy it, 
must always be so left at one time 
or another; the only questions you 
have to decide are, not what you 
will give, and what you will keep, 
but when, and how, and to whom, 
you will give. The natural law of 
human life is, of course, that in youth 
a man shall labour and lay by store 
for his old age, and when age comes, 
should use what he has laid by, 
gradually slackening his toil, and 
allowing himself more frank use of 
his store, taking care always to leave 
himself as much as will surely suf- 
fice for him beyond any possible 
length of life. What he has gained, 
or by tranquil and unanxious toil 
continues to gain, more than is 
enough for his own need, he ought 
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so to administer, while he yet lives, 
as to see the good of it again begin- 
ning, in other hands; for thus he has 
himself the greatest sum of pleasure 
from it, and faithfully uses his sa- 
gacity in its control. Whereas most 
men, it appears, dislike the sight of 
their fortunes going out into ser- 
vice again, and say to themselves,— 
‘I can indeed nowise prevent this 
money from falling at last into the 
hands of others, nor hinder the good 
of it, such as it is, from becoming 
theirs, not mine; but at least let 
a merciful death save me from being 
a witness of their satisfaction; and 
may God so far be gracious to me as 
to let no good come of any of this 
money of mine before my eyes.’ 
Supposing this feeling unconquer- 
able, the safest way of rationally 
indulging it would be for the capi- 
talist at once to spend all his for- 
tune on himself, which might ac- 
tually, in many cases, be quite the 
rightest as well as the pleasantest 
thing to do, if he had just tastes and 
worthy passions. But, whether for 
himself only, or through the hands 
and for the sake of others also, the 
law of wise life is, that the maker of 
the money should also be the spender 
of it, and spend it, approximately, 
all, before he dies; so that his true 
ambition as an economist should be, 
to die, not as rich, but as r, as 
possible, calculating the ebb tide of 
possession in true and calm propor- 
tion to the ebb tide of life. Which 


law, checking the wing of accumu- 


lative desire in the mid-volley,* 
and leading to peace of possession 
and fulness of fruition in old age, 
is also wholesome, in that by the 
freedom of gift, together with pre- 
sent help and counsel, it at once 
endears and dignifies age in the 
sight of youth, which then no longer 
strips the bodies of the dead, but 
receives the grace of the living. Its 
chief use would (or will be, for men 
are indeed capable of attaining to 
this much use of their reason), that 
some temperance and measure will 


* nal mweviay iyyoupévous elvat wh 7d Thy odclay éAdrtw moieiv, GAARA Td Thy 


amAnoriay rrelw.—Laws, v. 8, Read?the context and compare. 


* He who spends for all 


that is noble, and gains by nothing but what is just, will hardly be notably wealthy, or 


distressfully poor.’—Zaws, v. 42. 
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be put to the acquisitiveness of com- 
merce.* For as things stand,a man 
holds it his duty to be temperate 
in his food, and of his body, but for 
no duty to be temperate in his riches, 
and of his mind. He sees that he 
ought not to waste his youth and 
his flesh for luxury; but he will waste 
his age, and his soul, for money, 
and think it no wrong, nor the de- 
lirium tremens of the intellect any 
evil. But the law of life is, that a 
man should fix the sum he desires 
to make annually, as the food he 
_ desires to eat daily; and stay when 
he has reached the limit, refusing 
increase of business, and leaving it 
to others, so obtaining due freedom 
of time for better thoughts. How 
the gluttony of business is punished, 
a bill of health for the principals of 
the richest city houses, issued an- 
nually, would show in a sufficiently 
impressive manner. 

I know, of course, that these state- 
ments will be received by the modern 
merchant as an active border rider of 
the sixteenth century would have 
heard of its being proper for men 
of the Marches to get their living 
by the spade instead of the spur. 
But my business is only to state 
veracities and necessities; I neither 
look for the acceptance of the one, 
nor promise anything for the near- 
ness of the other. Near or distant, 
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the day will assuredly come when the 
merchants of a state shall be its true 
‘ ministers of exchange,’ its porters, 
in the double sense of carriers and 
gate-keepers, bringing all lands into 
frank and faithful communication, 
and knowing for their master of 
guild, Hermes the herald, instead of 
Mercury the gain-guarder. 

And now, finally, for immediate 
rule to all whom it concerns. 

The distress of any population 
means that they need food, house- 
room, clothes, and fuel. You can 
never, therefore, be wrong in employ- 
ing any labourer to produce food, 
house-room, clothes, or fuel: but you 
are always wrong if youemploy him to 
produce nothing, (for then some other 
labourer must be worked double 
time to feed him); and you are 
generally wrong, at present, if you 
employ him (unless he can do no- 
thing else) to produce works of art, 
or luxuries; because modern art is 
mostly on a false basis, and modern 
luxury is criminally great.t 

The way to produce more food is 
mainly to bring in fresh ground, and 
increase facilities of carriage ;—to 
break rock, exchange earth, drain the 
moist, and water the dry, to mend 
roads, and build harbours of refuge. 
Taxation thus spent will annihilate 
taxation, but spent in war, it anni- 


hilates revenue. 


* The fury of modern trade arises chiefly out of the possibility of making sudden 


fortune by largeness of transaction, and accident of discovery or contrivance, 


I have no 


doubt: that the final interest of every nation. is to check the action of these commercial 
lotteries ; and that all great accidental gains or losses should be national,—not indi- 


vidual. 


But speculation absolute, unconnected with commercial effort, is an unmitigated 


evil in a state, and the root of countless evils beside. 
t+ It is especially necessary that the reader should keep his mind fixed on the methods 


of consumption and destruction, as the true sources of national poverty. 


Men are apt 


to watch rather the exchanges in a state than its damages; but the exchanges are only of 
importance so far as they bring about these last. A large number of the purchases made 
by the richer classes are mere forms of interchange of unused property, wholly without 
effect on national prosperity. It matters nothing to the state whether, if a china pipkin 
be rated as worth a hundred pounds, A has the pipkin and B the pounds, or A the 
pounds and B the pipkin. But if the pipkin is pretty, and A or B breaks it, there is 
national loss, not otherwise. So again, when the loss has really taken place, no shifting of 
the shoulders that bear it will do away with the fact of it. There is an intensely 
ludicrous notion in the public mind respecting the abolishment of debt by denying it. 
When a debt is denied, the lender loses instead of the borrower, that is all; the loss is 
precisely, accurately, everlastingly the same. The Americans borrow money to spend in 
blowing up their own houses. They deny their debt; by one third already, gold being at 
fifty premium; and will probably deny it wholly. That merely means that the holders 
of the notes are to be the losers instead of the issuers, The quantity of loss is precisely 
equal, and irrevocable; it is the quantity of human industry spent in explosion, plus the 
quantity of goods exploded. Honour only decides who shall pay the sum lost, not whether 
it is to be paid or not, Paid it must be, and to the uttermost farthing. 
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The way to produce house-room 
is to apply your force first to the 
humblest dwellings. When your 
bricklayers are out of employ, do not 
build splendid new streets, but bet- 
ter the old ones ; send your paviours 
and slaters to the poorest villages, 
and see that your poor are healthily 
lodged before you try your hand on 
stately architecture. You will find 
its stateliness rise better under the 
trowel afterwards; and we do not 
yet build so well as that we need 
hasten to display our skill to future 
ages. Had the labour which has 
decorated the Houses of Parliament 
filled, instead, rents in walls and roofs 
throughout the county of Middlesex; 
and our deputies met to talk 
within massive walls that would 
have needed no stucco for five hun- 
dred years,—the decoration might 
have been better afterwards, and the 
talk now. And touching even our 
highly conscientious church build- 
ing, it may be well to remember that 
in the best days of church plans, 
their masons called themselves 
‘logeurs du bon Dieu;’ and that 
since, according to the most trusted 
reports, God spends a good deal of 
His time in cottages as well as in 
churches, He might perhaps like to 
be a little better lodged there also. 

The way to get more clothes is— 
not, necessarily, to get more cotton. 
There were words written twenty 
years ago which would have saved 
many of us some shivering had they 
been minded in time. Shall we read 
them ? 

‘ The Continental people, it would 
seem, are importing our machinery, 
beginning to spin cotton and manu- 
facture for themselves, to cut us 
out of this market and then out of 
that! Sad news indeed; but irre- 
mediable. By no means the saddest 
news—the saddest news is, that we 
should find our national existence, 
as I sometimes hear it said, depend 
on selling manufactured cotton at a 
farthing an ell cheaper than any 
other people. A most narrow stand 
for a great nation to base itself on! 
A stand which, with all the Corn- 
Law abrogations conceivable, I do 
not think will be capable of en- 
during. 

‘ My friends, suppose we quitted 
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that stand; suppose we came ho- 
nestly down from it and said—* This 
is our minimum of cotton prices; 
we care not, for the present, to make 
cotton any cheaper. Do you, if it 
seem so blessed to you, make cotton 
cheaper. Fill your lungs with cotton 
fur, your heart with copperas fumes, 
with rage and mutiny; become ye 
the general gnomes of Europe, slaves 
of the lamp!” I admire a nation 
which fancies it will die if it do not 
undersell all other nations to the 
end of the world. Brothers, we will 
cease to undersell them; we will be 
content to equal-sell them; to be 
happy selling equally with them! 
I z not see the use of underselling 
them: cotton-cloth is already two- 
pence a yard, or lower ; and yet bare 
backs were never more numerous 
among us. Let inventive men cease 
to spend their existence incessantly 
contriving how cotton can be made 
cheaper; and try to invent a little 
how cotton at its present cheapness 
could be somewhat justlier divided 
among us. 

‘Let inventive men consider — 
whether the secret of this universe 
does after all consist in making 
money. With a hell which means 
— failing tomake money,” Ido not 
think there is any heaven possible 
that would suit one well. In brief, 
all this Mammon gospel of supply- 
and-lemand, competition, /wissez 
faire, and devil take the hindmost’ 
(foremost, is it not, rather, Mr. Car- 
lyle ?), ‘ begins to be one of the shab- 
biest gospels ever preached.’ (In 
the matter of clothes, decidedly.) 

The way to produce more fuel is 
first to make your coal mines safer, 
by sinking more shafts; then set all 
your convicts to work in them, and 
if, as is to be hoped, you succeed in 
diminishing the supply of that sort 
of labourer, consider what means 
there may be, first of growing forest 
where its growth will improve cli- 
mate; then of splintering the forests 
which now make continents of fruit- 
ful land pathless and poisonous, into 
faggots for fire ;—so gaining at once 
dominion sunwards and icewards. 
Your steam power has been given 
you (you will find eventually) for 
work such as that; and not for ex- 
cursion trains, to give the labourer 
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a moment’s breath, at the peril of 
bis breath for ever, from amidst the 
cities which you have crushed into 
masses of corruption. When you 
know how to build cities, and how 
to rule them, you will be able to 
breathe in their streets, and the 
‘excursion’ will be the afternoon’s 
walk or game in the fields round 
them. Long ago, Claudian’s peasant 
of Verona knew, and we must yet 
learn, in his fashion, the difference 
between via and vita. 

‘But nothing of this work will 
pay - 

No; no more than it pays to dust 
your rooms, or wash your doorsteps. 
It will pay ; not at first in currency, 
but in that which is the end and the 
source of currency,—in life; (and 
in currency richly afterwards). It 
will pay in that which is more than 
life,—in ‘ God’s first creature, which 
was light,’ whose true price has not 
yet been reckoned in any currency, 
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cast. For your riches must either 
be as the lightning, which, 


begot but in a cloud, 
Though shining bright, and speaking loud, 
Whilst it begins, concludes its violent race ; 
And, where it gilds, it wounds the place; 


or else as the lightning of the sacred 
sign, which shines from one part of 
the heaven to the other. There is 
no other choice; you must either 
take dust for deity, spectre for pos- 
session, fettered dream for life, and 
for epitaph, this reversed verse of 
the great Hebrew hymn of economy 
(Psalm exii.):—‘He hath gathered 
together, he hath stripped the poor, 
his iniquity remaineth for ever.’ 
Or else, having the sun of justice 
to shine on you, and the sincere 
substance of good in your posses- 
sion, and the pure law and liberty 
of life within you, leave men to write 
this better legend over your grave :— 

‘He hath dispersed abroad. He 


hath given to the poor. His right- 
eousness remaineth for ever.’ 


and yet into the image of which all 
wealth, one way or other, must be 





The present paper completes the definitions necessary for future service, The next in 
order will be the first chapter of the body of the work, 

These introductory essays are as yet in imperfect form; I suffer them to appear, 
though they were not intended for immediate publication, for the sake of such chance service 
as may be found in them. But hoping afterwards to enlarge and illustrate them with 
fuller notes, I have too much spared at present the labour, always very irksome to me, of 
press correction; some amusing arrangements of type have resulted, such as the rare Greek 
metre in which Xenophon—sent as I thought in unmistakeable manuscript, but without 
sufficient warning of his prosaic character—appears in p. 268. ‘ Phantasm, or of wealth,’ 
for ‘ or phantasm of wealth,’ in the second column of the same page ; ‘ learning’ for ‘ leaning,’ 
said of Shylock’s speech, p. 754; ‘toccarien’ for ‘ soccorrien,’ p. 749; (I forgot to compare 
Virgil's ‘que maxima turba’ with Dante’s ‘ gente troppa,’ quoted just before;) and 
‘ dvaryduevar’ for ‘ ovouanévat,’ p. 755, are perhaps worth note for correction. ‘ Taking 
daguerreotypes,’ instead of ‘ daguerreotyping,’ in p. 745, line 2 from bottom, will make the 
sentence grammar ; and I ought to have written ‘drachma’ instead of ‘ stater’ two lines 
before; for though Aristophanes, in the celebrated passage of the Clouds, which best illus- 
trates the point in question, speaks of gold, the Attic silver was the true standard when 
the state was prospering. The first note in p. 755 is misplaced ; it belongs to the tenth 
line from the bottom of the second column in that page; and it requires a word or two in 
further illustration, The derivation of words is like that of rivers: there is one real 
Source, usually small, unlikely, and difficult to find, far up among the hills ; then, as the 
word flows on and comes into service, it takes in the force of other words from other 
Sources, and becomes itself quite another word—even more than one word, after the 
Junction—a word as it were of many waters, sometimes both sweet and bitter. Thus the 
whole force of our English ‘ charity’ depends on the guttural in ‘charis’ getting confused 
with the c of the Latin ‘carus;’ thenceforward throughout the middle ages, the two ideas 
ran on together, and both got confused with St. Paul’s &ydmrn, which expresses a different 
idea in all sorts of ways; our ‘charity’ having not only brought in the entirely foreign 
sense of almsgiving, but lost the essential sense of contentment, and lost much more in 
getting too far away from the ‘charis’ of the final Gospel benedictions, For truly it is fine 
Christianity we have come to, which professing to expect the perpetual grace of its 
Founder, has not itself grace enough to save it from overreaching its friends in sixpenny 
bargains ; and which, supplicating evening and morning the forgiveness of its own debts, 
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goes forth in the daytime to take its fellow-servants by the throat, saying,—not ‘ Pay me 
that thou owest,’ but ‘ Pay me that thou owest me not.’ 

Not but that we sometimes wear Ophelia’s rue with a difference, and call it ‘ Herb 
0’ grace o’ Sundays,’ taking consolation out of the offertory with—‘ Look, what he layeth 
out, it shall be paid him again.’ Comfortable words, indeed, and good to set against the 
old royalty of Largesse— 


* Whose moste joie was, I wis, 
When that she gave, and said, “ Have this,”’ 


Again ; the first root of the word faith being far away in wel@w, (compare my note on 
this force of it in Modern Painters, vol. v. p. 255,) the Latins, as proved by Cicero’s 
derivation of the word, got their ‘ facio’ also involved in the idea; and so the word, and 
the world with it, gradually lose themselves in an arachnoid web of disputation concerning 
faith and works, no one ever taking the pains to limit the meaning of the term: which in 
earliest Scriptural use is as nearly as possible our English ‘obedience.’ Then the Latin 
‘ fides,’ a quite different word, alternately active and passive in different uses, runs into ‘ foi ? 
‘ facere,’ through ‘-ficare,’ into ‘ fier,’ at the end of words ; and ‘ fidere’ into ‘fier’ abso- 
lute; and out of this endless reticulation of thought and word rise still more finely 
reticulated theories concerning salvation by faith—the things which the populace expected 
to be saved from, being indeed carved for them in a very graphic manner in their cathedral 
porches—but the things they were expected to believe being carved for them not so clearly. 

Lastly, I debated with myself whether to make the note on Homer longer by examining 
the typical meaning of the shipwreck of Ulysses, and his escape from Charybdis by help of 
her figtree ; but as I should have had to go on to the lovely myth of Leucothea’s veil, and 
did not care to spoil this by a hurried account of it, I left it for future examination ; and 
three days after the paper was published, observed that the reviewers, with their usual 
useful ingenuity, were endeavouring to throw the whole subject back into confusion by 
dwelling on the single (as they imagined) oversight. I omitted also a note on the sense of 
the word Avypdv, with respect to the pharmacy of Circe, and herb-fields of Helen, (com- 
pare its use in Odyssey, 17, 473, &c.,) which would further have illustrated the nature 
of the Circean power. But, not to be led too far into the subtleties of these myths, 
respecting them all I have but this to say: Even in very simple parables, it is not always 
easy to attach indisputable meaning to every part of them. I recollect some years ago, 
throwing an assembly of learned persons who had met to delight themselves with interpre- 
tations of the parable of the prodigal son (interpretations which had up to that moment 
gone very smoothly) into high indignation, by inadvertently asking who the unprodigal son 
was, and what was to bé learned by his example, The leading divine of the company (still 
one of our great popular preachers) at last explained to me that the unprodigal son 
was a lay figure, put in for dramatic effect, to make the story prettier, and that no note 
was to be taken of him. Without, however, admitting that Homer put in the last 
escape of Ulysses merely to make his story prettier, this is nevertheless true of all Greek 
myths, that they have many opposite lights and shades; they are as changeful as opal, 
and like opal, usually have one colour by reflected, and another by transmitted, light. But 
they are true jewels for all that, and full of noble enchantment for those who can use 
them ; for those who cannot, I am content to repeat the words I wrote four years ago, in 
the appendix to the Two Paths— 

‘The entire purpose of a great thinker may be difficult to fathom, and we may be 
over and over again more or less mistaken in guessing at his meaning; but the real, 
profound, nay, quite bottomless and unredeemable mistake, is the fool’s thought, that he 
had no meaning,’ 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 


HERE is a time to reconnoitre 

and to forage, and a time to con- 
centrate forces, to divide the spoils, 
and to survey the fresh possessions 
which have been added to existing 
territory. Thus it is in ordinary 
warfare, and so it is in that per- 
petual campaign by which the limits 
of human knowledge are continually 
advanced, and its outposts pressed 
forwards into new and unconquered 
regions. The present moment is 
one at which in almost every de- 
partment of science, the forces which 
were. raised and employed in its 
special service find themselves act- 
ing jointly with those of other de- 
partments, and effectually co-ope- 
rating to secure the prize of truth. 
Agencies which have been long con- 
sidered as distinct, and whose phe- 
nomena have been watched by dis- 
tinct sets of observers, who were 
thought to be engaged in different 
pursuits, are now found to be iden- 
tical, and to vary only in their 
modes of manifestation. Heat, mag- 
netism, electricity, light, and pro- 
bably that which, for want of a 
single name, is still called chemical 
force, are divers forms of the same 
physical power. The special pro- 
fessors of each of the sciences 
founded upon them find that they 
have been, in fact, concerned with 
the others also. The separate lines 
of march have converged, and in 
one array the united body can now 
advance with firmer tread and 
higher hopes upon the path of 
further conquest. 

If this has been the case with 
the more exact sciences, a no less 
remarkable and important fusion 
may be said to have taken place 
between two departments of know- 
ledge which have hitherto not been 
recognized as possessing any mutual 
connexion. Geology and history 
were held to lie totally apart from 
each other. Modern discoveries, and 
the speculations to which they have 
given rise, now make it necessary to 


bring them together, and in a cer- 
tain sense at least to regard the ob- 
jects of geological research as be- 
longing to the same domain of 
knowledge as the events of man’s 
history. When in days long an- 
terior to the regular cultivation of 
geological science, shells were met 
with on the summits of lofty moun- 
tains, people were for a while con- 
tent to be told that they were Zusus 
nature, or the relics of the passage 
of pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Land. As instances multiplied, 
these explanations no longer suf- 
ficed, and the true cause of their 
appearance had to be taken into 
consideration. Something like this 
has been the fate of the flint imple- 
ments which within the last few 
years have excited so much atten- 
tion. Scattered specimens of stone 
weapons have long existed in the 
cabinets of the curious, or in public 
collections; but belonging, as they 
did, to a comparatively advanced 
period, no doubt existed that they 
were the products of human art, 
and they were vaguely referred by 
antiquaries to some remote age of 
the accredited historical period. 
Geologists never dreamed that they 
had anything whatever to do with 
them. But when other implements 
came to be known, of ruder fabric, 
and found in association with the 
remains of extinct animals, which it 
was clearly the duty of the geologist 
to investigate and classify, a link 
was established between the pro- 
fessor of archzeology and the Palz- 
ontologist, which can never again be 
totally sundered. Man himself falls 
within the province of the latter; 
and the fossils, in conjunction with 
which his works are discovered, to 
some extent belong to the studies 
of the former; for the age of one 
cannot be determined without at the 
same time fixing the epoch of the 
other. 

For some time the news of the 
finding of human works of art in 
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situations and under circumstances 
where no one would have thought 
of searching for such things, was 
received with alternate dismay and 
incredulity. The examination of one 
or two specimens was not enough 
to carry conviction that they were 
indeed what they were represented 
to be. Although of an axe-like 
shape, and with surfaces apparently 
fractured by the application of re- 
gular blows, they were so roughly 
hewn as to give a plausible excuse 
for supposing their configuration to 
be the result of accident rather than 
design. But the multiplication of 
instances soon compelled the most 
sturdy sceptics to admit that the 
flint implements were the result of 
no fortuitous collisions among the 
contents of a gravel pit. It soon 
became easy to recognize one of 
them at a glance, and even to dis- 
tinguish an unfinished from a 
finished example of the early crafts- 
man’s handiwork. No doubt could 
any longer exist, upon their, own 
telling, that they were works of 
art. Objection then assumed a new 
form. At first there were too few 
of the flints to require serious notice. 
Afterwards it was impossible to be- 
lieve in them because there were so 
many. To account for their exist- 
ence, it was said that all Europe 
must have been densely peopled, and 
that every man, woman and child 
must have been employed day and 
night in the manufacture of flint im- 
plements. Doubts were thrown on 
the authenticity of the specimens ex- 
hibited. Were they really found in 
the localities, and under the cireum- 
stances described? Who saw them 
found, and who can guarantee that 
many of them were not fabricated 
by workmen in the quarries to gra- 
tify the curiosity of tourists, and to 
extract a profit from the pockets of 
the credulous scientific inquirer? 
After all, are the implements really 
as old as they are said to be? May 
not mammoths and other extinct 
animals be more modern than we 
have hitherto supposed, rather than 
man so very much more ancient? 
To satisfy such doubts, and to 
answer such inquiries was no easy 
task. The communications of those 
who have most distinguished them- 
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selves in the prosecution of original 
research are to be found only in the 
transactions of learned and scientific 
societies. Their theories and the 
actual evidences required to be care- 
fully examined, weighed, and di- 
gested. In order to arrive at any 
safe conclusions, the proofs must be 
compared with other testimony be- 
longing to the general science of 
geology. An experienced and judi- 
cial mind must be brought to bear 
upon the whole subject, accurately 
and laboriously, to sift the facts, to 
assign to each of them its proper 
value, to pass a mature and deliberate 
judgment upon them collectively. 
There are very few persons, it is 
needless to say, qualified to under- 
take this office. The philosopher 
who has undertaken it will, we 
think, be generally accepted as the 
person best qualified to discharge it. 
Sir Charles Lyell brings every ne- 
cessary endowment to the work. 
Nor can he be charged with taking 
up the subject in defence or con- 
tinuance of any favourite theory of 
his own. In former works he has 
denied the sufficiency of the evidence 
brought forward to establish the an- 
tiquity of man. Upon the question 
of the origin of species also—which 
is too closely connected with that of 
the antiquity of man, to be omitted 
in discussing it—he has had to re- 
tract opinions solemnly pronounced 
by himself. If he has so largely 
entered upon the physical changes 
of recent periods as to render his 
present volume in some sort a sup- 
plement to his former contributions 
to the general science of geology, 
it is because the necessities of the 
subject required it; for it would be 
impossible to attempt to assign a 
date to human remains and works 
of art without first ascertaining the 
probable period of the deposits in 
which they occur. 

A more extended acquaintance 
with the most modern formations 
has suggested to Sir Charles Lyell 
a modification of the post-tertiary 
strata, which are now to be taken as 
divided into ‘recent,’ and ‘ post- 
pliocene.’ The pliocene strata, it 
may be remembered, were those in 
which, according to Sir Charles 
Lyell’s former arrangement, a ma- 
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jority of the species of fossil shells 
are identical with living species. 
But the increasing knowledge of 
living species has made a further 
division convenient, and the term 
‘recent’ is now to be applied to 
deposits in which not only all the 
shells, but all the fossil mammalians, 
are of existing species; such strata, 
in fact, as may now be in course of 
actual formation. The term ‘ post- 
pliocene’ is to be reserved for the 
deposits in which, associated with 
recent shells, are found remains of 
quadrupeds, many of which belong 
to extinct species. Following the 
general law of vital persistence, the 
mollusca have survived changes to 
a far greater extent than the higher 
forms of animal life, so that shells 
which have been perpetuated into 
modern times, co-existed at an 
earlier period with mammalians 
which have now ceased to exist. 
It is in these two latest formations 
only that the remains of man have 
been found. Below them lie very 
many separate formations, each of 
enormous duration, and requiring a 
time for their deposition, from the 
estimation of which the imagination 
recoils. In geological chronology, 
therefore, these most recent beds 
must be taken to be as of yesterday, 
rather than as of any great antiquity, 
however remote their first appear- 
ance may seem to have been when 
the usual standards of human his- 
tory are applied to measure their 
age. 

Let us proceed to examine the 
new cabinet of antiquities that is 
opened for our inspection. The 
contents of the top drawer will oc- 
casion comparatively little difficulty. 

In Denmark there are deposits of 
peat, said to vary from ten to thirty 
feet in depth, and there representing 
the uppermost and most modern 
portion of the earth’s surface. In 
the lower parts of this peat are 
found, together with other trees, the 
trunks of Scotch firs, evidently be- 
longing to the time when the peat 
was formed. The Scotch fir is not 
now a native of Denmark, nor is it 
known to have grown in Denmark 
within the range of history. Above 
the remains of these firs come re- 
mains of the oak, now a scarce tree 
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in Denmark, having yielded almost 
entirely to the beech. All the re- 
mains of animal and vegetable life 
found in the peat are of recent 
species. With them are found im- 
plements of stone, of bronze, and of 
iron, corresponding respectively to 
the periods of the Scotch fir, the 
oak, and the beech. The inference 
is obvious, that the human beings 
who made and used them, lived 
under and among the trees whose 
remains have been preserved, and 
that the earliest of them must have 
flourished as long ago as when the 
Scotch firs grew. These were only 
sufficiently advanced in the arts of 
life to be able to shape and polish axes 
of stone and to mould rude vessels of 
clay. The next generations must 
have learnt to work in bronze, and 
finally to make tools and weapons 
of that metal, to the extended use of 
which the continued progress of ma- 
terial civilization is still indebted— 
the metal of the printing-press, the 
steam-engine, and the railroad. 

Not only the tools, but relics of 
the habitations of the men of those 
periods have been preserved. The 
so-called ‘kitchen-middens’ met 
with along the Danish coasts ex- 
hibit the accumulated food-refuse 
of a race subsisting partly on oysters 
and other shell-fish found in the 
adjoining sea. They are composed 
of shells, together with the bones of 
beasts, birds, and fish, and contain- 
ing also flint knives and other in- 
struments of stone, horn, wood, and 
bone, pieces of pottery, charcoal, and 
cinders, but no articles in metal. 
Some of these mounds are said to be 
a thousand feet long, from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet wide, 
and from three to ten feet high. 
They represent a long and con- 
tinuous occupation of the same spot; 
and the appearance of the animal 
bones is such as to show that they 
have been gnawed by dogs, estab- 
lishing the presence of dogs as a 
part of the human families around 
whose dwellings the ‘ kitchen-mid- 
dens’ grew up. The bones of deep- 
sea fishes show that canoes, such as 
are found in the peat, were used. 
The human skulls of this time are 
small and round, like those of the 
present Laplanders. The few of 
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the bronze age which have been 
found are of a longer shape and of 
larger size. It is inferred from the 
absence of any traces of grain that 
these people were not tillers of the 
soil. The very shortest time claimed 
for the formation of the Danish peat 
is four thousand years; and in 
forming any estimate of the time 
elapsed between the beginning of the 
stone period and the present time, 
allowance must be made for two 
successive changes of forest growth. 

Another vague chronometrical in- 
dication is afforded by the circum- 
stance that the edible oyster is no 
longer found in the now brackish 
waters of the Baltic, showing that 
considerable changes must have 
taken place in its means of commu- 
nication with the ocean, since. such 
shell-fish were met with on its inner 
shores. 

In Switzerland there are very ex- 
tensive remains of the habitations 
of people who employed stone and 
bronze implements, and pottery, 
similar to those found in Denmark. 
The piles still exist which supported 
the platforms on which the ancient 
dwellings rose above the water along 
the shores of the lakes. Here are 
found the remains of wheat and 
other grains, and also the bones of 
dogs, oxen, sheep, and goats, show- 
ing that the ground was cultivated, 
and that these animals were known 
to those lacustrine races. The latest 
of the lake stations have furnished 
specimens of iron implements, and 
coins of Greek workmanship, thus 
unequivocally connecting them with 
the historic epoch. The animal 
remains are all of modern European 
species, with the exception of the 
wild bull, and that is known to have 
survived into the times of Julius 
Cesar, and is described by him in 
his Commentaries. Generally, in 
proceeding from the older to the 
more recent of the sites of the lake 
dwellings, there is shown a disap- 
pearance of the bones of the larger 
wild animals, and an introduction in 
greater number of those of domesti- 
cated species. Only one skull ap- 
pears to have furnished the oppor- 
tunity of careful examination; and 
this has been pronounced to be 
unlike the small rounded forms of 
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the Danish t-mosses, and more 
resembling the type now prevailing 
in Switzerland. 

By data obtained from a section 
of the delta of the Tiniére, flowing 
into the lake of Geneva near Ville- 
neuve, M. Morlot, taking the Roman 
period at from 1600 to 1800 years, 
gives to the ‘bronze’ age a date of 
between 3000 and 4000 years, and to 
the ‘stone’ age from 5000 to 7000 


years. 

M. Troyon, from data furnished 
by the observed gain of land upon 
the lake of Neufchatel, assigns an 
age of 3300 years to the pile works 
(of the bronze period) at Chamblon. 
Another calculation from a different 
locality, founded on similar data, 
gives 6750 years as the probable age 
of an aquatic settlement of the stone 
period. These estimates, however, 
must be taken as extremely vague, 
and as requiring confirmation from 
other evidence, either to increase or 
diminish them. 

The very different Irish lake 
dwellings, or Cranoges, seem to 
afford no help to chronological con- 
jecture; but they furnish their im- 
plements of the three periods. One 
in Donegal, described by Captain 
Mudge, contained a huge nut- 
cracker. It was a slab of free-stone, 
three feet long, and more than a 
foot thick, with a small pit chiselled 
out in the centre, three-quarters of 
an inch deep, for the reception of 
the pre-historic nut. 

The deductions founded upon Mr. 
Horner’s borings in Egypt, are ad- 
mitted by Sir Charles Lyell to be 
unsatisfactory. Nor do the ancient 
records of the valley of Ohio afford 
any secure basis for calculation. 

On the whole, the discoveries and 
consequent discussions relating to 
the ‘recent’ period, do not tend to 
alter very enormously the generally- 
accepted notions of the age of the 
human family on earth. The latest 
of the Swiss lake habitations be- 
longed to the days of iron, of coined 
money, and of decorative art. We 
can almost reach the limits thus far 
assigned for the commencement of 
human occupation, by straining the 
eye somewhat beyond the most dis- 
tant historical horizon. Nor can 
much reliance be placed in the esti- 
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mates quoted, of the probable time 
required for the lapse of the assumed 
stone, bronze, and iron periods, upon 
which it has been the delight of 
recent archeologists to dwell. No 
one has done more than Sir Charles 
Lyell to furnish grounds for doubt- 
ing the accuracy of any such com- 
putations, by pointing out the large 
amount of disturbance perpetually 
going on. How easily might a 
modern investigator have been de- 
ceived by the remains of human art, 
found in the region of the Temple of 
Serapis, if uncorrected by historical 
testimony which cannot be ques- 
tioned! We should be very cautious 
in allowing too much value to mere 
measurements of position, in deter- 
mining the age of deposits. A great 
portion of Scotland has undergone 
an upheaval of twenty-five feet since 
the age of iron implements; and 
much weight should be given to 
such remarks as those made by Mr. 
Geikie, and cited by Sir Charles 
Lyell, upon the difficulty of ascer- 
taining age from the depth at which 
articles are found. 

The great problems of the subject 
commence with the examination of 
the evidences of human life, as al- 
leged to occur, in the next, or ‘ post- 
pliocene’ period. There are more 
than forty caverns in the valleys of 
the Meuse and its tributaries, which 
were explored thirty years since by 


Dr. Schmerling. They contained - 


human bones, together with those of 
the extinct cave bear, hyena, ele- 
phant, and rhinoceros, and of very 
many existing animals. The bones 
have not been gnawed, and there is 
no fossil dung, so that the places in 
which they are found cannot have 
been the dens of wild beasts. But 
they are worn and rounded, as if by 
the action of running water in the 
channel of a torrent, so as to suggest 
the notion that they have been 
washed from the surface of the 
country, through open fissures into 
their present places of deposit. 

The Engis cave, about eight miles 
from Liége, contained a human 
skull, which was identified as such, 
but which was not in a state which 
admitted of preservation. This was 
found embedded by the side of a 
mammoth’s tooth. It has also fur- 
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nished one other human skull, and 
this is the only specimen available 
for observation from this locality. 
Rude flint knives were found 
throughout the caves, as well as 
bones of animals which appear to 
have been artificially cut—one with 
a hole, as if to serve as a needle. 

The rock in which these caves 
occur is mostly mountain limestone 
—some of it is older Devonian. The 
caverns may have once formed a 
continuous underground system of 
water-courses, or ‘ swallow-holes,’ 
such as are not unusual in limestone 
districts. The mouths of some of 
them now open in the face of per- 
pendicular precipices, two hundred 
feet high and upwards above the 
present streams. There is an ap- 
parent correspondence of such 
openings on the opposite sides of 
valleys, which is sufficient to prompt 
the idea of former continuity before 
the intervening valleys were formed. 
For the effecting of such exterior 
changes in the face of the country as 
are thus implied, and for the extinc- 
tion of the species whose bones are 
found in the caves, Sir Charles Lyell 
does not attempt to fix a period; 
but it must have been a very pro- 
tracted one, and may have been fol- 
lowed by an interval of inaction, also 
of indefinite duration. 

Another skull, which has acquired 
considerable celebrity as that of 
‘ Neanderthal,’ was found in 1857 in 
a part of the valley of the Dissel, so 
called, near Diisseldorf. In Sir 
Charles Lyell’s words—‘ The spot is 
a deep and narrow ravine about 
seventy English miles north-east of 
the region of the Liége caverns. .. . 
The cave occurs in the precipitous 
southern, or left side of the winding 
ravine, about sixty feet above the 
stream, and a hundred feet below 
the top of the cliff.’ The floor was 
covered by loam, in which the bones 
of a human skeleton were found. 
The cave was connected by a rent 
with the upper surface of the coun- 
try. No bones of other animals were 
found with the skeleton. The tusk 
of a boar was found in a lateral 
branch of the cave; but it does not 
appear to have been determined 
whether it belonged to a recent or 
extinct species. Sir Charles Lyell 
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thinks it probable that this skull is 
of the same age as those found in 
the Liége caves, but admits that, in 
the absence of other animal remains, 
there is no proof that it may not be 
newer, while’ ‘its position lends no 
countenance whatever to the suppo- 
sition of its being more ancient.’ 

No doubt can be entertained of 
the human character of these relics ; 
but the thickness of the bones is 
extraordinary, and the ridges and 
depressions, corresponding to the 
attachments of the muscles, are very 
unusually marked. The forehead of 
the skull is very low indeed, and 
the shape is certified not to' be the 
result of such artificial distortion by 
pressure, as is known to be in use 
among many barbarous tribes. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, on seeing the skull, 
at once said it was the most ape-like 
he had ever seen. All this indicates 
‘small cerebral development, and 
uncommon strength of corporeal 
frame.’ 

At this point the enthusiast for 
progressive development might fancy 
that his case was much advanced by 
the discovery of remains so unques- 
tionably human, and yet of so brutal 
a character. But a hasty decision 
must be at once checked by the con- 
sideration, very fairly interposed by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that the most ape- 
like of the skulls under discussion is 
perhaps not the oldest, so that we 
do not find any reliable evidence of 
improvement with advancing time. 
And the arguments furnished by 
Mr. Huxley supply much reason for 
doubting that the theory can be ap- 
plied to man, in our present very 
scanty amount of knowledge. At 
any rate it would be founded on the 
examination of two or three skulls 
only, all met with in the same part of 
one of the present continents of the 
earth. The Engis skull is shown to 
be almost as well developed as that 
of most Europeans. The Neander- 
thal cranium, estimated by its cubic 
capacity, occupies a mean between 
the largest and smallest human 
skulls with which it has been com- 
pared, and stands very far above the 
largest gorilla skull yet measured. 
In discussing these skulls, together 
with Danish skulls of the so-called 
stone period, Mr. Huxley does not 
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suppose them even to belong to dif- 
ferent races of men. The same great 
authority has also stated that they 
differ little from those of the savage 
tribes of the present day, whose 
modes of life are probably the same ; 
and,in order to give full room for 
the operation of progressive develop- 
ment as applied to man, it must be 
believed that the most ancient races 
now known (which may be taken to 
be represented by the Engis and 
Neanderthal crania), are at least as 
remote from the original stock as 
they are from the present time. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s summing up of 
this part of the evidence is scrupu- 
lous, and eminently judicial. 

As to the Engis skull, we must remember 
that although associated with the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, tiger, and hyzna, all of 
extinct species, it nevertheless is also ac- 
companied by a bear, stag, wolf, fox, beaver, 
and many other quadrupeds of species still 
living. Indeed many eminent Palzontolo- 
gists, and among them Professor Pictet, 
think that, numerically considered, the 
larger portion of the mammalian fauna 
agrees especially with that of our own 
period, so that we are scarcely entitled to 
feel surprised if we find human races of 
the post-pliocene epoch undistinguishable 
from some living ones. It would merely 
tend to shew that man has been as constant 
in his osteological characters as many other 
mammalia, now his contemporaries, The 
expectation of always meeting with a lower 
type of human skull, the older the forma- 
tion in which it occurs, is based on the 
theory of progressive development, and it 
may prove to be sound, Nevertheless we 
must remember that as yet we have no 
distinct geological evidence that the ap- 
pearance of what are called the inferior 
races of mankind has always preceded in 
chronological order that of the higher races. 


The greatest number of the flint 
implements which have lately ex- 
cited so much attention have come 
from Abbeville or Amiens, where 
they were found in gravel beds, at 
the bottom of ancient alluvial strata 
bordering the valley of the Somme. 
At Abbeville they occur at a depth 
of twenty or thirty feet from the 
surface, in company with the bones 
of extinct and living animals. In 
1847, M. Boucher de Perthes gave 
an account of these discoveries, but 
gained no more adherence from men 
of science than Dr. Schmerling had 
previously done. The suggestions 
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of accident and fraud were sufficient 
to prevent his statements from ob- 
taining general credence. The con- 
version of Dr. Rigollet of Amiens, 
a former doubter, was remarkable. 
After visiting Abbeville, and seeing 
the collections of M. Boucher de 
Perthes, he returned home, resolved 
to look for flint tools in the gravel 
pits of Amiens, and there at once 
found abundance of them in the 
same geological position. There has 
since accumulated a considerable 
body of the most reliable testimony 
—including Mr. Prestwich, Mr. 
John Evans, and Sir C. Lyell himself 
—to the fact that the worked flints 
were the genuine produce of the pre- 
viously undisturbed places in which 
they were found ; and that they were 
discovered, along with the remains 
of extinct animals. M. Gaudry, in 
reporting his researches to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, said :— 


The great point was, not to leave the 
workmen for a single instant ; and to satisfy 
oneself by actual inspection, whether the 
hatchets were found in situ, I caused a deep 
excavation to be made, and found nine 
hatchets most distinctly in situ in the dilu- 
vium, associated with teeth of equus fos- 
silis, and a species of bos, different from 
any now living. 

All questions of authenticity must 
now, therefore, be considered at an 
end. 

England also has, in addition to 
older discoveries, now again brought 
to mind, largely contributed to the 
illustration of the subject. In 1858, 
the cave at Brixham, in Devonshire, 
was explored with unusual care. It 
afforded bones of the mammoth, and 
other extinct animals, apparently 
deposited by the action of a stream 
of running water. There were no 
human bones, but flint knives were 
found in a position which seems to 
leave no room for doubting that they 
were at least coeval with the remains 
of the now extinct animals. The 
upper surface of the floor of the 
cavern is in places formed of stalag- 
mite—that is to say, a layer of rudely- 
crystallized limestone, caused by the 
evaporation of water holding lime in 
solution, which has dropped from 
the roof of the fissure. At one point 
the bone of a cave-bear occurred 
in overlying stalagmite ; and in an- 
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other place the entire bones of the 
leg of a cave-bear were found in 
their natural juxtaposition, showing 
that the limb, with the flesh upon 
it, must have been left in the cave, 
and that the bones could not have 
been washed in a fossil state out of 
some older formation. 

Flint implements have been found 
in the valley of the Ouse, near Bed- 
ford, at Icklingham in Suffolk, and 
in caves in Somersetshire and Gla- 
morganshire. Sixty years ago, a 
remarkable discovery of them was 
made at Hoxne, near Diss, in Suffolk ; 
and it was then conjectured, from 
their number and the manner in 
which they lay, that the place had 
been a manufactory of tools in silex. 
Recent investigation, and the obser- 
vation that the implements are so 
perfect and sharp, that they do not 
appear to have been used, or to have 
been rolled in the bed of a river, has 
confirmed the probability of the for- 
mer surmise. 

The artificial character of the flint 
weapons may, as well as their ge- 
nuine derivation from their places of 
discovery, be considered as now 
placed beyond the reach of dispute. 
They somewhat resemble the stone 
weapons in use by the present na- 
tives of Australia. Professor Ramsay 
has certified concerning them, and 
says— 

For more than twenty years, like others 
of my craft, I have daily handled stones, 
whether fashioned by nature or art; and 
the flint hatchets of Amiens and Abbeville 


seem to me as clearly works of art as any 
Sheffield whittle. 


Mr. Evans has actually manufac- 
tured similar implements from the 
raw material of chalk-flint—using a 
stone hammer, consisting of a pebble 
mounted in a wooden handle—and 
thus proving that their fabrication 
did not require the employment of 
metallic tools. Sir C. Lyell estimates 
the number of perfect tools found in 
the valley of the Somme since 1842 
to exceed one thousand ; and, includ- 
ing knives or flakes of flint, it would 
reach to many thousands. They are 
not, however, to be casually or super- 
ficially met with, but only when large 
works are going on, which lay bare 
a considerable portion of the lower 
strata of gravel. 
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They lie under thick beds of 
shingle, surmounted by loam and 
peat. Their age must depend upon 
the time to be assigned for the for- 
mation of these beds, and for the 
various subsequent changes in the 
physical features of the surrounding 
country which may be assumed to 
have taken place. The time required 
for the growth of the overlying peat 
must have been considerable. The 
Somme has had its ancient vagaries 
like other rivers. The old streams 
ran at much higher levels than that 
of the present drainage. There must 
have been alternate depressions and 
elevations of the land, repeated per- 
haps over and over again. The 
nature of these changes, and the 
period needed for their transition, are 
still under discussion by geologists. 

Whenever the modern professor of 
geology is in a difficulty among the 
more recent formations, he calls in 
a powerful agency which was not at 
the service of his predecessors. Not 
Hercules in ancient mythology, nor 
the genii of oriental romance, were 
ever invoked to do such work as the 
glacier. Indeed, the existence of 
enormous ice power in regions where 
water now rarely freezes is estab- 
lished on evidence of the most con- 
clusive kind. But Sir C. Lyell is 
less felicitous, as it seems to us, than 
usual, when he supposes the old 
fabricators of the flint tools to have 
lived on a river always frozen for 
several months in winter. There is 
little to justify, and little to be gained 
from, the hypothetical resemblance 
of their habits of life to those of the 
modern American Indian of Hud- 
son’s Bay; and, in a subject which 
depends so largely upon hypothesis, 
it is not wise to throw away any 
exercise of the power of framing 
one. 

It seems impossible to give a satis- 
factory account of the absence of 
human bones in the valley of the 
Somme, and in other places, where 
the flint implements are found. The 
osseous remains of lower animals are 
abundantly met with. The reasons 
given for the disappearance of the 
bones of man would apply almost 
equally to the bones of quadrupeds, 
and yet the latter occur in great 
numbers. Any objection, however, 
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that the existence of man cannot 
be inferred from the presence of the 
stone implements of the drift, because 
no human bones have been found 
with them, is deprived of much of 
its force when it is recollected that 
no human bones have been found 
under the Swiss lake habitations, 
or in other localities where the 
former presence of man cannot be 
questioned. But Sir C. Lyell con- 
fidently expects that human remains 
will soon be detected in the older 
alluvium of European valleys. In 
the meantime he observes that the 
absence of all vestige of the bones of 
the people who made and used the 
flint weapons is a new and striking 
instance of the extreme imperfection 
of the geological record. His object 
in making this observation appears 
to be to secure the fact for use on 
other occasions. Those who are dis- 
inclined to believe in the existence 
of man as a contemporary of mam- 
moths will, of course, make their 
own use of the admission for the 
purposes of the present discussion 
on the antiquity of the human race. 

The difficulty also of determining 
the chronology of river deposits is 
admitted to be immense. Old river 
beds may be found on the same level, 
in juxtaposition, with a probable in- 
terval of many thousands of years 
between them. ll that can be con- 
cluded with safety is, that the beds 
in which the human works of art lie 
are of very great antiquity, measur- 
ing their age by the standard of his- 
torical time. 

The contents of the ancient place 
of sepulture discovered at Aurignac 
are not claimed as affording any ad- 
ditional evidence in favour of man’s 
antiquity; but they are most inte- 
resting as exhibiting in the south of 
France the practice of funeral rites 
by the ancient people, similar to 
those known to have existed among 
an Indian tribe of America so late as 
in the last century. The bodies of 
slaves, and those of beasts for food 
and of the chase, together with the 
weapons of war and hunting, seem 
to have been placed with the de- 
parted chief in his resting-place, 
ready for his use in the other land 
to which he had been summoned. 
The want of any scientific superin- 
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tendence, when this cave was ori- 
ginally opened in 1852, is much to 
be deplored. 

There is other evidence of less im- 
portance, upon which we cannot 
enter. We must forbear also to 
pursue Sir Charles Lyell in his 
beautiful and interesting demon- 
strations of the ancient action of 
ice in producing many of the more 
recent geological phenomena. Whe- 
ther in the form of glaciers diverging 
from central mountain summits, and 
leaving their moraines as traces of 
their former existence—or in that of 
floating ice-bergs, carrying masses 
of rock over ancient seas, and land- 
ing their cargo, as they melted, on 
distant shores—it has served to 
transport and distribute the produce 
of older formations in a way that 
could not otherwise be explained. 
Mud also has probably been manu- 
factured on an enormous scale by 
the long-continued grinding action 
of glaciers against the floor of their 
valleys, or of ice-bergs beating 
against the coasts which have ar- 
rested their voyage. In this manner 
vast erratic blocks have been trans- 
ported to great distances: many of 
the older beds of gravel or drift have 
been deposited, and considerable 
tracts have been covered with the 
result of the triturating process of the 
ice which once covered a large por- 
tion of Europe. The consideration 
of the conditions of Europe during 
the ‘ glacial’ period and the ‘ post- 
glacial’ period is important in at- 
tempting to settle the chronology 
of the first appearance of the human 
race; but it is impossible within 
our limits to follow the facts and 
arguments belonging to this part of 
the subject. 

The condensed result of the whole 
inquiry is, that no one can now rea- 
sonably doubt the occurrence of hu- 
man relics, either in the form of 
bones or of works of art,in places, and 
under circumstances which indicate 
a far higher antiquity for man’s ha- 
bitation of the earth, than has been 
hitherto admitted. To fix the date 
of his first appearance with any ap- 
proach to certainty seems still to be 
far beyond the reach of investiga- 
tion. The evidence is partial and 
scattered, and comes from a few 
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places in one quarter only of the 
globe; whatever testimony can be 
afforded by all the rest of the earth’s 
surface, and by the present bottom 
of the ocean, is unexamined. It 
may confirm, but it may also, as it 
is gradually brought to light, tend 
to contradict the inferences which 
now seem entitled to weight. 

What we are in the present state 
of knowledge invited to believe is, 
that man was introduced after the 
glacial period, but that he existed 
before the time when the land of Eu- 
rope acquired its present configura- 
tion, and before its rivers flowed 
in their existing channels. This is 
an interval to be measured not by 
centuries, but probably by thousands 
on thousands of years. From the 
vast distance of time which separated 
the formation of the higher and 
lower level gravels of the Somme, 
both containing flint implements of 
similar shape, we are asked to infer 
an indefinite period during which 
the arts remained without improve- 
ment. The extreme uncertainty of 
such speculations is obvious. A 
future philosopher of some unborn 
nation might write of our own times 
as follows:—‘The slowness of the 
progress of the arts of the nineteenth 
century is manifested by the fact 
that the earlier railway carriages 
were modelled on the exact plan of 
the mail coaches of the preceding 
age, although such shapes would 
never have been chosen had rail- 
roads been known from the first.’ 
The shade of Robert Stephenson re- 
visiting the world would be amused 
by such a passage. Substitute 
‘savage life’ for ‘the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’—‘ instruments of bronze’ for 
‘railway carriages’—‘‘stone tools’ 
and ‘ metals’ for ‘mail coaches’ and 
‘ railroads, —and the sentence is Sir 
Charles Lyell’s. 

Nor can much reliance be placed 
on the efforts to extend backwards 
the existence of the Egyptian people 
by the evidences of its numerous 
and magnificent monuments of pro- 
tracted national grandeur. These 
rest on very insecure foundations; 
and such quasi-historical duration 
seems hardly worth contending for, 
when the periods required by the 
geological phenomena are so enor- 
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mous as to reduce it, by comparison 
with them, to a mere trifle. 

It may be assumed, however, that 
the old chronology for the creation 
of the world is now almost univer- 
sally abandoned. The stand, if any, 
is now made, for a very late intro- 
duction of man. 

If it should be held as established 
by satisfactory proof that the ap- 
pearance of man must be assigned 
to a much earlier date than has 
hitherto been supposed, the human 
species will only have undergone 
the same fate in the history of ge- 
ological discovery as has befallen 
many others. The first appearance 
of nearly every grade of animal life 
has by increasing knowledge been 
placed further backwards than it 
formerly was. But it is important 
to observe that the order of succes- 
sion has never been deranged, and 
although the general character of 
animal life has risen, so that the 
higher orders have always followed 
the lower by successive introduc- 
tions of new forms, yet the highest 
forms of some of the lower orders 
are to be found in the times when 
they were still at the head of the 
system. The progress seems to 
have been rather in line than in 
column, so-that one order (like the 
reptilians in the secondary period) 
may for a time have been in advance 
as compared with others, and as 
compared with their own present 
condition. The reptiles had their 
best days before the mammalians 
appeared to depose them from the 
supremacy they formerly enjoyed. 
The molluscs were in their most 
palmy state in the more ancient 
Silurian times, when they were at 
the top of creation; and they are now 
represented by inferior living types. 
The greatest persistence is generally 
in the lowest forms of the animal 
kingdom, and in the lower forms of 
each class which sincé have been 
surpassed by others. A fanciful ana- 
logy to this natural continuation of 
ruder types may perhaps be found 
in the history of human industry 
and art. Spades and pickaxes, and 
the simplest and most universal 
tools in every craft, remain without 
much alteration from the earliest 
times; but examples of the primitive 
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printing press or steam engine have 
been superseded, and are now no 
longer to be seen. 

To the question—what was the 
time of man’s first appearance? suc- 
ceeds that of—how did he first ap- 
pear ? 

Up to man a regular improve- 
ment can be traced by geological 
evidence, the higher generally sup- 
planting the lower forms of life. 

If the theory of development is 
to be accepted to account for the 
gradual elevation of organic nature, 
must it not be extended so as to 
include the human species as the 
crowning point to be reached by it? 
— we not, with Pope, pronounce 

at, 


The general order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man, 


The boldest and most generalized 
statement of the theory of successive 
development was given by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer in his Principles of 
Psychology, published in 1855. He 
is so impressed by the vast im- 
portance of surrounding circum- 
stances in determining the condi- 
tions of organic existence, that he 
is content to define life itself as 
the continuous adjustment of in- 
ternal relations to external relations. 
The duration and grade of vitality, 
according to this view, will depend 
upon the extent to which the pro- 
cess of perpetual adaptation to 
changes in the ‘environment, as it 
is called, can be carried on; so that 
the life will continue only so long as 
the correspondence between the or- 
ganism and its surrounding con- 
tingencies can be preserved. He 
concludes by enunciating his belief 
that life under all its forms has 
arisen by a progressive, unbroken, 
evolution, and through the imme- 
diate instrumentality of what are 
called natural causes. 

A century earlier, similar opinions 
were published in the work entitled 
Systéme dela Nature, which bore the 
name of Mirabaud as that of its 
author, but was, in fact, the per- 
formance of d’Holbach. The book 
is remarkable for its ingenuity, and 
for the audacity with which general 
results were attempted, upon the 
very slender data afforded by the 
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physical science of the time at which 
it appeared. The most interesting 
part of it is that which relates to the 
introduction of the human species 
upon the earth, and to the possible 
transmutation of species. Many of 
the questions now under discussion 
are anticipated. It is asked if the 
race of men has always existed, and 
will always exist; and whether man 
was the result of an act of sudden 
creation? The same question is dis- 
cussed as to the species of other 
animals. Are they indestructible, 
or do they perish like individuals ? 
Was man from his beginning such 
as he has been within the historic 
period, or did he reach his present 
grade through an infinite series of 
successive developments? Has the 
human race arrived at its ultimate 
state, or may further terrestrial 
changes be expected? If man isa 
product of the forces of nature, must 
we not suppose that nature can pro- 
duce new beings, and cause the dis- 
appearance of ancient forms of ex- 
istence? And if this is the case, 
how is it that we do not ourselves 
observe the production of new 
species ? 

The writer goes on to say that 
such questions may be answered 
either affirmatively or negatively, in 
the absence of all positive know- 
ledge; but that it appears probable 
that man is a production of time, 
and peculiar to the earth, and 
formed under special laws. It must 
be remembered that there was in 
those days no geological science, so 
that any assumed former changes in 
the earth could only be attributed 
to such variations of condition as 
would’ naturally be suggested to 
astronomers. Accordingly, it is re- 
marked, that the earth itself has 
not always existed as it is, but may 
possibly be a detached fragment of 
some other heavenly body, which 
has gone through a long series of 
changes in arriving at its present 
state. It may have occupied a dif- 
ferent region of space, and may have 
been fitted to produce a totally dif- 
ferent system of beings from those 
with which we are familiar. The 
whole of organic nature, including 
man, may be considered as specially 
adapted for the particular planet, 
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and to the particular conditions 
under which it is found to exist; 
and it might be expected to vary if 
the conditions varied by any altera- 
tion in the position of the planet. 
The well-known variations of the 
same animal in different climates 
are cited to show that considerable 
variation is possible, and even fa- 
miliar tous. If any external change 
took place, all animals and plants, 
in order to preserve and maintain 
themselves in existence, must be- 
come co-ordinated with the altered 
universe to which they belong. 

The same reasoning must be ap- 
plied to man as to other animals. 
So long as co-ordinated with its 
surroundings the human race wili 
continue, but must give way to other 
forms of life, whenever the neces- 
sary co-ordination ceases. The most 
modern theory of successive deve- 
lopment is then fully announced. 
The primitive man, it is said, per- 
haps differed as much from man as 
he is at present, as a quadruped 
differs from an insect—and man, 
like all other beings, must be re- 
garded as the result of a constant 
series of changes. It must be be- 
lieved that all species are constantly 
varying ; and it is as difficult to say 
what they will become as to know 
what they have formerly been. Such 
is the theory contained in the Sys- 
teme de la Nature. 

Lamarck was unfortunate in his 
attempt to establish what was in 
effect the theory of progressive de- 
velopment. With profound know- 
ledge of his subject as a botanist 
and zoologist—and with a strong 
power of generalization—he failed 
to enunciate a vera causa. He 
rather provoked the ridicule of the 
vulgar than obtained the assent of 
the wise, to his doctrine of the trans- 
mutation of species. He called in 
aid the force of external circum- 
stances, such as variations in the 
physical conditions of the earth, or 
the mutual relations of plants and 
animals, but added to this the sup- 
posed efforts of individuals to adapt 
themselves by acts of repeated voli- 
tion to the altered conditions by 
which they might be surrounded. 
The continued exercise of organs 
with a particular object, was sup- 
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posed by degrees to convert them 
into what was desired by their 
owners. But as the lower grades 
of nature’s army would disappear 
by this perpetual promotion from 
the ranks, the simpler structures 
were maintained by the assumed 
continual fresh creation of primitive 
forms of life. 

Of Mr. Darwin’s most beautiful 
and philosophical hypothesis on the 
origin of species, it must suffice to 
say that no successful attempt can 
be made to establish a theoretical 
system of organic development, 
without resorting to its arguments 
and suggestions; and it is difficult 
to see how it can be considered 
otherwise than as forming a neces- 
sary part of any general theory of 
universal progression. 

Modern science, however, has not 
attempted to bridge the gulf from 
the inorganic to the organic portion 
of nature. It thinks it can trace 
back a Newton or a Shakespeare, 
through a long line of ancestors, to 
their parent stock in the lowest form 
of life which can be detected by the 
microscope, and of which the best 
observer will hesitate to say whether 
it belongs to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. But the origin of life is 
untouched by the physical philoso- 
pher. As little can he account for 
the diversities of inorganic matter, 
or show how the primitive stuff of 
which the world is made (if there be 
such) was developed into the various 
gases, metals, and other substances, 
which chemists still recognize as 
distinct and elementary bodies. If 
the question, ‘ Was there a distinct 
creation of every kind of animal and 
vegetable?’ has been to some extent 
answered—the question, ‘ Was there 
a separate creation of each of the 
chemical elements?’ remains with- 
out any attempt at solution, nor, in- 
deed, has it occupied much attention 
since the days of the Alchemists. A 
theory of development to be abso- 
lutely comprehensive should connect 
organic with inorganic nature, and 
account for all the species of the 
latter; or trace them to a common 
source as the species of animal and 
vegetable life have been traced to a 
common source. The history of the 
earth would then be continuously 
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treated from the time when the solar 
system was a nebula in course of 
planetary promotion, down to the 
date of the latest triumphs of human 
progress in arts, science, and litera- 
ture. Astronomy, geology, chemis- 
try, zoology, and the history of 
human advancement in every branch 
of knowledge to which man’s facul- 
ties and intellect have been applied, 
would no longer be considered as 
separate, but would form parts of a 
universal whole, in which unformed 
matter would be brought into unin- 
terrupted though distant connexion 
with the highest intellectual glories 
and most spiritual privileges of the 
human race. 

There is, indeed, a natural repug- 
nance to admit the last stages of 
such a pedigree. The almost hu- 
man monkey is perhaps the most 
repulsive to us of all animals. Yet 
how much there is which man has 
in common with the animals around 
him! He comes into the world in 
the same manner; he eats, breathes, 
and sleeps as they do; his organs of 
nutrition, respiration, sensation, and 
locomotion are essentially similar; 
he shares with them all their evil 
and lower propensities; they are 
capable of exhibiting some of his 
virtues. That school of theology 
which is always dwelling upon the 
inherent depravity of human nature, 
might almost be expected to rejoice 
at having the explanation tendered 
to it that this is part of the inevi- 
table inheritance of the race. 

Indeed the moral and psychical 
difficulties in conceiving such a chain 
of causation have to be considered, 
in addition to those which are purely 
material. At whatstage in the pro- 
gress of advance towards a higher 
nature is the dawn of an intellectual 
and spiritual existence to be supposed 
to have commenced? When did the 
humanising ape or half-simian man 
begin to reason, acquire a sense of 
right and wrong, and become morally 
responsible for his thoughts and ac- 
tions? The only reply that can be 
hazarded in a matter which belongs 
so entirely to the regions of abstract 
speculation must be, that the diffi- 
culty is not greater for the race than 
for the individual. 

Bishop Butler, in his great work, 
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has implicitly made this suggestion 
in answer to the supposed objection 
that his reasoning in support of a 
future life is as applicable to brutes 
as to men, when he says, that ‘ there 
was once prior to experience, as 
great presumption against human 
creatures as there is against the 
brute creatures arriving at that de- 
gree of understanding which we 
have in mature age, for we can trace 
up our own existence to the same ori- 
ginal as theirs,’ 

Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
Analogy of Religion is to establish the 
existence of general laws by which 
the whole universe is governed, 
and from whose domain the highest 
matters of man’s fate and future 
destiny ought not to be considered 
as excluded. In Butler’s own words, 
‘the whole natural world and go- 
vernment of it is a scheme or system ; 
not a fixed, but a progressive one: a 
scheme in which the operation of 
various means takes up a great 
length of time before the ends they 
tend to can be attained.’ 

Nor ought there to be any danger 
of losing sight of the great First 
Cause in pursuing the continuous 
work of creation through an inter- 
minable sequence of secondary ac- 
tions. "Considerations of absolute 
time have really no place in the in- 
quiry. There is a regular chain of 
intermediate causes and events in 
the blowing of a rose, in the fungus 
growth of a single night, in the 
production of the animal forms 
whose whole lives are rounded in a 
day. But if the length of time by 
which the last results of nature are 
separated from the beginning of or- 
ganic life perplexes the minds of any, 
it surely will not be so with those 
who have faith in Him by whose 
word the worlds were framed, and 
in whose sight one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. The cultivation of the 
science of astronomy has never been 
accused of encouraging religious 
doubts ; yet astronomy demands the 
contemplation of periods since the 
heavenly systems were launched to 
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perform their movements in space, 
by the side of which the most ex- 
tended geological epochs claimed as 
necessary to account for existing ap- 
pearances shrink into insignificance. 
Can it be derogatory to the dignity 
of an everlasting and omniscient 
Being, to suppose that the last stage 
of the work of bringing things to 
their present state in one little corner 
of the universe has lasted longer, 
and has been performed in a dif- 
ferent mode from that which certain 
divines and philosophers have chosen 
to regard as the one most fitting for 
Infinite Power to have pursued? Is 
the position of man in creation really 
exalted by the refusal to assent to 
the possibility of his introduction to 
the earth in the mode suggested by 
the theory of progressive develop- 
ment? It is surely vast presump- 
tion to assert that one way can re- 
dound more to the honour of the 
Great Artificer and Superintendent, 
or to that of the noblest of his 
creatures, than another. The new 
views upon man’s place in nature 
are not yet entitled to rank with 
the discoveries of Galileo, with 
the accepted chronology of science, 
which determines the age of the 
earlier geological formations, nor 
with the philological deductions 
which have displaced the Hebrew 
tongue from its ancient pre-emi- 
nence as the one sacred and prime- 
val language. The recent specula- 
lations are still in the antechamber, 
waiting for admission to the hall of 
truth. Meanwhile the scientific pro- 
fessors may oppose their reception 
by endeavouring to frame new sys- 
tems of classification, which draw a 
fresh line of demarcation between 
men and the rest of the animal crea- 
tion. Theologians, as has been their 
wont, may denounce them as hostile 
to religion, and destructive of man’s 
best and highest future hopes. But 
assuredly, whatever is true will pre- 
vail: and we cannot suppose any 
contrariety between the spiritual 
scheme and the material works of 
Him by whom were made both 
Heaven and earth. 
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I, 


EX not the grave with tears: its shadows deep 

Repulse the mourner and exclude the day : 
The bourne is passed: cease, Paulus, cease to weep ; 
A gate of adamant hath barr’d the way. 


II, 





Prayer dies in echoes ’mid these gloomy bowers, 
And floats in vain round sullen Pluto’s ear : 
Prayer moves the Gods above : th’ infernal powers 
Nor list the suppliant voice, nor heed the tear. 


Til, 





Such were the truths taught by the trumpet’s blare, 
When o’er my bier curl’d up the funeral flame ; 

What booted then our troth, or lineage fair, 

Or those bright pledges which have graced our name ? 


lV. 





Could I thus ’scape from Fate’s unbending laws ? 
No! five small fingers now may lift my dust. 

All young and spotless let me plead my cause 

To Aacus and Minos—stern, yet just. 


v. 
If any maid could vaunt her sires in Rome, 
Ancestral fame was mine on either side ; 
For Spain and Carthage deck’d with spoils the home 
Where Scipio’s blood was match’d with Libo’s pride. 


VI. 





A girl, dear Paulus, on our wedding day 

I wreath’d the bridal fillet in my hair : 
And soon, too soon, in death thus snatch’d away, 
No second name upon my tomb I bear, 


Vil. 





Shades of our fathers! ye, whose titles tell 
Of Afric shorn of empire at your feet ; 
And how the braggart race of Perseus fell— 
Achilles’ sons hurl’d from Achilles’ seat. 
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Stand forth, and witness thaf no sland’rer’s breath 
F’er tainted on the Censor’s roll my name ; 
Between the bridal torch, and torch of death, 
We liv’d and lov’d in wedded faith the same. 


Ix. 
It needed not a judge or law to guide 
One, in whose veins the blood of all her race 


Swell’d with the instinct of a conscious pride, 
And bade maintain a Roman matron’s place. 


x. 


I shrink from none. If ancient tales be true, 
When Vesta’s fire was quench’d, Emilia’s hand 
Her linen garment o’er the ashes threw, 
And show’d beneath its folds the kindled brand. 


XI. 
We know how Claudia’s slender girdle mov’d 
The Mighty Mother’s ship: their vestal pride 
Will hail the faith in stedfast wedlock prov’d, 
And greet Cornelia seated at their side. 


XII. 


Thou too, Scribonia, gentle mother, say, 

Now thou art weeping o’er thy daughter’s tomb, 
What is there in my course to wish away, 

Save that I met in death an early doom ? 


XII. 


*Tis something for a mother, when she dies, 
To leave no barren hearth, no desert home ; 

I joy to think that sons have clos’d my eyes, 
Who live to bear their ancient name in Rome. 


XIV. 


My daughter ! let the world retrace in thee 
The even tenour of thy mother’s life : 

Like me prolong thy line, and die like me, 
Firm in thy plighted troth, but once a wife. 


XV. 
A woman’s brighter triumph is attain’d 
When blame no more can wound, nor flatt?ry move 
When praise from all, unbrib’d and unrestrain’d, 
Meet o’er her bier the tears of those who love. 


XVI. 
Still, Paulus, in my ashes lives one care ; 
Our children of their mother are bereft : 


The household charge we both were went to share, 
In undivided weight on thee is left. 
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XVII. 
Affection’s duty now devolves on thee : 
Oh! let them not a mother’s fondness miss, 
But when they clasp thy neck, or climb thy knee, 
Add to their sire’s caress a mother’s kiss, 
XVII. 
Be careful, if thou e’er for me shalt weep, 
That they may never mark the tears thus shed ; 
Let it suffice thyself to mourn in sleep 
The wife whose spirit hovers o’er thy bed ; 
XIX. 
Or in thy chamber, if thou wilt, aloud 
Address that wife as if she could reply : 


Dim not our children’s joys with sorrow’s cloud ; 
But dry the tear, and check the rising sigh. 
Xx, 
You too, my children, at your father’s side, 
In after years a step-dame if you see, 


Let no rash word offend her jealous pride, 
Nor indiscreetly wound by praising me. 
XXI. 
Obey his will in all: and should he bear 
In widow’d solitude the woes of age, 
Let it be yours to prop his steps with care, 
And with your gentle love those woes assuage. 
XXII. 
I lost no child: ’twas mine in death to see 
Their faces cluster’d round: nor should I grieve 
If but the span of life cut off from me 
Could swell the years in store for those I leave. 


XXIII. 


My cause is pleaded, and my tale is told: 
Pronounce me worthy of the meed I claim, 

And give me, where, my fathers sleep of old, 
Such honour as befits Cornelia’s house and name. 


Epmunp W. Heap. 
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A CHAPTER ON NOTABLES. 


THEN I lived in the island of 
Barataria, over which Sancho 
Panza once exercised his beneficent 
sway, the community was divided 
into two distinct classes—the No- 
tables and the Nobodies. There 
might be some notables who were 
really nobodies, and a few nobodies 
who were really notables; but, in 
an administrative sense, there could 
be no confounding of the two classes. 
There was a great gulf between 
them, so that a notable could never, 
administratively, be a nobody, or a 
nobody a notable. I am a nobody 
now, but it is a source of honest 
pride to me that I was once a no- 
table. I do not hold with the poet 
that 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Such a sentiment may be all very 
well in the mouth of a democratic 
exciseman, and may find fayour 
with other nobodies, who have got 
neither the guinea nor the guinea’s 
stamp, and regard both as Reynard 
did the grapes; but it will not go 
down with one who is, or who, like 
myself, has once been a notable. 
We know better; beneath the mask 
of contemptuous indifference we 
can discern the envy that is contort- 
ing the features of the poor crea- 
tures, when they remember that we 
are the notables and they the no- 
bodies. 

It is with a sort of non sumus 
quales fuimus feeling that I look 
back upon the time when I wasa 
notable. I am now a sort of social 
pariah (comparatively speaking, of 
course), but my mind finds solace 
in the thought that I once belonged 
to the highest caste, and that, if I 
should ever revisit Barataria, I, who 
am now ‘a nobody, should resume 
my place as a notable, and enjoy all 
the privileges of that exalted rank. 
I should again have the honour of 
presenting myself before His Excel- 
lency the Governor (a smaller man 
than Sancho and not half so saga- 
cious), and of making my bow to 
him once a year on a certain solemn 
occasion, when all the notables as- 
semble en grande tenue, to be ad- 


mired by the nobodies, and to display 
their august forms in every variety 
of uniform and court dress. I[ 
should again have the honour of 
dining with His Excellency three or 
four times a year, and of looking 
down upon all the nobodies around 
me with the calm consciousness of 
superior rank. Even now, when I 
am no longer a notable, I love to 
think and to write of that illustrious 
class, and I shall be gratified if I 
can induce the reader to feel the 
same interest in them as myself. 

Barataria is not the only place 
which has its notables; no place, in 
truth, is without them. In some 
places they are classified, and rise 
in a gradually ascending scale till 
they reach their head in the person 
of the ruler of the realm; in others 
more remote, they crop up with a 
kind of genial exuberance, in such 
profusion as to render classification 
impossible. All courts have their 
notables; the late Ranavola Man- 
jaka, Queen of Madagascar, divided 
hers into seventeen distinct classes ; 
a similar division, if we mistake not, 
exists in Russia; perhaps, also, in 
the dominions of that sanguinary 
monarch, the King of Dahomey. All 
cities have their notables. London 
has its Lord Mayor, whom our 
French neighbours still persist in 
believing to be next in influence and 
authority to the Queen, and its court 
of aldermen, all of whom, doubtless, 
are notable menin their way. The 
literary, the scientific, the artistic, 
the religious, the fashionable world, 
all have their notables, not to men- 
tion many others of a nondescript 
character. Now, doubtless many 
chapters might be written about 
these, but ours is a far humbler 
task; we intend to describe merely 
a few of those notables who have 
come Within the range of our own 
experience. 

To begin at the very basis of our 
social system—tramps, thieves, shoe- 
blacks, crossing-sweepers, have all 
their notables; men of mark, who 
tower aloft like tall rocks above the 
surface of the sea of life around them. 
It was only the other day that the 
king of the gipsies died at Yetholm. 
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What a pity that Borrow was not 
there to describe his obsequies, and 
to deliver the oraison funébre! Jack 
Sheppard broke out of Newgate ; 
no jail in Scotland could hold Peter 
Young, the caird ; Dick Turpin rode 
to York in an incredibly short time ; 
Macpherson, a noted northern free- 
booter, played his own lament, and 
danced a reel on the scaffold before 
the drop fell; Duval let off his fair 
captive for a kiss and a minuet. 
Who will deny that these were men 
of mark in their profession, notables 
in their day and generation ? 

Tramps or beggars once formed a 
very important class in the north. 
They wandered from house to house 
and received a ‘ gowpenfu’ of oat- 
meal in every kitchen they visited. 
Edie Ochiltree, was a good repre- 
sentative of the ‘ upper ten thousand’ 
of this class. They had their degrees 
of respectability and their notables 
as much as any other class. Of 
those we remember, one was a no- 
table because he had spent seven 
years at Botany Bay for uttering 
false coin; another because he rode 
an old horse in the last stage of 
decrepitude ; a third because he had 
three wives, who accompanied him 
in all his travels, and seemed as 
contented and submissive as if they 
had been trained in the seraglio; 
a fourth because he laboured under 
the fearful imputation of having 
murdered his wife, and buried her 
in a sack in a peat moss: but space 
would fail us to specify all the 
grounds of notability among the 
more distinguished members of this 
wandering fraternity. 

At the beginning of the fifth 
volume of that singular work, Les 
Misérables, M. Hugo gives a graphic 
description of that moral excres- 
cence,'the gamin de Paris, the truth- 
fulness of which will be recognized 
by every one who is familiar with 
Parisian life. From this sketch we 
learn that these ‘city Arabs’ have 
also their notables, whose claims to 
social distinction arise from very dif- 
ferent causes. One was looked up to 
with a kind of hero-worship by his 
comrades, because he had seen a 
man fall from the top of the tower 
of Notre Dame ; another, because he 
had forced his way into the back 
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court where the statues of the dome 
of the Invalides were temporarily 
deposited, and chipped off some 
lead from them; a third because he 
had seen a diligence overturned; 
another because he had seen a sol- 
dier almost succeed in gouging a 
citizen; and others because they had 
seen the guillotine doing its deadly 
work. There are some in this 
country who, faute de mieux, seem 
ambitious of the same social distinc- 
tion for their children: we observe 
that, at a recent execution at Liver- 
pool, a drag full of gentlemen’s 
children occupied a prominent place. 
Doubtless, the. ‘boy Jones,’ who 
figured so largély in the police re- 
ports some years ago for having 
forced his way into Buckingham 
Palace in order to discover the se- 
crets of royalty, was as much a 
notable among his comrades as any 
of the gamins de Paris mentioned by 
Victor Hugo. We remember a boy 
at school who was surrounded with 
a sort of halo of social greatness 
because he had an incredibly prolific 
rabbit ; a second because he was the 
envied possessor of some white mice ; 
a third because he received more 
cakes and pocket-money than any 
other; a fourth because he had 
three brothers or sisters who were 
deaf and dumb; and a fifth because 
he could give an exact imitation of 
the braying of a donkey. We sus- 
pect that there are one or two 
parliamentary notables who have 
become so from causes quite as 
frivolous as those which constitute 
greatness in the schoolroom or the 
playground. Sometimes physical 
deformity, or connection with those 
thus afflicted, constitutes a ground 
of notability. This is amusingly il- 
lustrated in an anecdote related by 
the late Captain Basil Hall. He 
was dining at the house of a friend 
in Scotland; the party was large, 
and an errand boy from the kitchen 
had been arrayed in some sort of 
livery, and promoted for the nonce 
to assist in waiting at table. The 
party was rather a dull one, as often 
happens when a number of guests 
are brought together promiscuously, 
and the Captain was striving hard 
to break the ice by relating some of 
his most wonderful adventures by 
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sea and land. At length he told one 
story which seemed even to himself 
almost to exceed the bounds of cre- 
dibility, for he stopped short, and 
said : ‘ Now, did ever any of you hear 
anything equal to that? At that 
moment his eye happened to fall on 
the errand boy, who, believing the 
question addressed specially to him- 
self, without the smallest hesita- 
tion replied, ‘ Hoot ay, mon, there’s a 
lass in our kitchen that has a sister 
that has three thooms!’ If a bomb 
had burst in the midst of the party, 
it could not have created a greater 
sensation. ° 

Many may be regarded as notables 
from peculiarities in their physical 
organization. In this category may 
be placed Polyphemus with his one 
eye, Stentor, who could roar as loud 
as fifty men, Milo, who could tear 
trees asunder, and a host of others. 
Among the moderns, the King of 
Prussia’s regiment of giants, Daniel 
Lambert, who weighed twenty-five 
stones, General Tom Thumb, whose 
minimum weight we do not remem- 
ber, the Siamese twins, who had two 
souls encased in one body, the Irish 
giantess, the pig-faced lady, and the 
lady who had no hands, but wrote 
with her toes. No one will deny 
that the girl mentioned in a recent 
French work entitled Les Médecines 
Indo-malegaches, who was possessed 
of such strength when only six years 
of age that she could carry her 
mother on her back, was a notable 
in her way. So also was Willie 
Laird the piper. Willie was per- 
haps the smallest piper that ever 
played. It was wonderful how such 
asmall body could contain sufficient 
breath to inflate the bag of his in- 
strument. The bagpipes he carried 
were so large that it seemed doubt- 
ful at first sight whether Willie 
carried them or was carried by 
them. He stood about three feet 
and a half in his brogues, the soles 
of which were always of the thickest, 
and wore a bonnet so broad that it 
gave him a ludicrous resemblance 
to a large ‘ puddick-stool,’ or mush- 
rom. Yet Willie, though the 
smallest of men, was one of the 
best of pipers. We do not know 
whether he had ever received a di- 
ploma from the college of pipers, 
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but if educing the largest volume 
of sound from that national, but 
somewhat noisy instrument con- 
stitute any merit, Willie was en- 
titled to high rank in his profession. 
No rustic dance was complete with- 
out his presence; in many a barn, 
the usual ball-room, 


He tuned his pipes, and garred them ski:l, 
Till roof and raiter a’ did dirl. 


But it was in country fairs that 
Willie appeared in all his glory, 
arrayed in tartan and flowing plaid, 
and surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
miring rustics, who, inspired by 
lively strathspeys and strong pota- 
tions of whisky, became oblivious of 
time and place, and began to trip it 
on toes that were fantastic, if not 
light. On one of these occasions, 
an old woman who had never seen 
Willie before, found her way into 
the crowd, and struck with his ap- 
pearance, began to walk round him, 
and to examine him closely. The 
conclusion she arrived at was that 
he was some sort of automaton, or 
artificial bagpiper; and holding up 
her hands in wonder and surprise 
at such a singular invention, she 
exclaimed, ‘The Lord preserve’s, 
sirs, there’s mony a queer thing 
made for the penny!’ Willie ex- 
pressed his appreciation of this com- 
pliment in language which we do 
not care to repeat. Poor Willie’s 
bagpipe, like MacCrimmon’s, is 
now ‘asleep and for ever;’ but the 
saying, ‘ There’s mony a queer thing 
made for the penny, as the wife 
said o’ Willie Laird the piper, 
is still proverbial in our native 
district. 

The notables rush forth in such 
crowds from the chamber of me- 
mory that we find it difficult to 
make a selection. Those connected 
with our boyhood are most familiar 
to us; they have all been dead for 
many years, but through a kind of 
spiritual clairvoyance we can still 
see them as they lived and moved. 
We shall introduce them to the 
reader presently; but, meanwhile, 
place & la grande nation. We are at 
Paris, in the days of Louis Philippe, 
the citizen king. There is his Ma- 
jesty, standing on the balcony of the 
Tuileries, on his birthday, exhibit- 
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ing his toupet and his august person 
to the gaze of assembled thousands 
who survey him with cold indiffer- 
ence, without one cheering cry of 
‘Vive le roi” There is something 
ominous in the silence of that vast 
crowd; the political horizon is dark 
and lowering; the storm bursts 
forth; and when it has cleared away, 
the citizen king has vanished, and 
there is plain John Smith with his 
travelling bag, landing at Brighton. 
Another shake to the mental ka- 
leidoscope, and there is old Arago, 
his honest face and homely features 
lighted up with enthusiasm, as he 
makes his bow to the thousands who 
have crowded to the Observatoire 
to hear him lecture on astronomy. 
There are Cousin and Michelet, La- 
martine and Guizot, Hugo and 
Scribe, and countless stars of minor 
brilliancy ; but who is that female 
who advances arrayed as the goddess 
of reason, holding aloft a flag, and 
chanting the Marseillaise? Io Bac- 
chante! Is it a follower of the 
phrenzied god, or the priestess of 
Delphi inspired with the sacred 
fumes? Her whole body moves 
convulsively; the words are shot 
from her mouth rather than spoken ; 
they pierce to your heart like swords, 
and make you tremble with a vague 
terror. The Revolution, with all its 
blood and its crimes, stands before 
us incarnate; it is Rachel, the Ju- 
dith of the stage, the priestess of 
vengeance, singing the Marseillaise 
as it was never sung before, as it 
never will be sung again. No won- 
der that she died young; no human 
frame could long survive the agony 
of such passion. 

There was another notable who 
used to frequent the same café 
as ourselves. We see him still 
as he enters, and passes madame 
with a bow and a smile; a tall, 
erect figure, with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour on his breast. 
His entrance creates a certain sensa- 
tion, for it is known to all that he is 
a relic of the Grande Armée, one 
of those who followed Napoleon 
through every change of climate 
and fortune, till he fought his last 
battle at Waterloo. He takes his 
usual place at the little table which 
is always reserved for him, and 
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orders his cup of coffee and his 
small glass of brandy. These de- 
spatched, he is ready for a ganie at 
dominoes with any Englishman pre- 
sent, and if we allow him to win 
(which we take care to do), he is 
supremely happy. ‘It is the only 
way I can beat you now,’ he says, 
with a sort of triste gaiety. And 
then the old colonel, content with 
his victory, begins to tell us of other 
victories far more severely contested ; 
and when he comes to speak of the 
heroic qualities of his great leader, 
and the sufferings he endured in his 
sea-girt prison, his old eyes grow 
dim, and tears may be seen trickling 
down his withered cheeks. Poor 
old Dupré! the Café de Danemark 
will never see you again; the little 
table where you used to sit and chat 
with the English students is occu- 
pied by another. You have 
away with many other notables of 
the first empire : few of them were so 
guileless and tender-hearted as you. 
Notable also in their way are 
those wandering physicians who 
travel from town to town, and from 
fair to fair, in France, in carriages 
outvying the Lord Mayor’s in splen- 
dour, drawn" by richly-caparisoned 
horses, and accompanied by bands 
of music. We have often sat for 
hours in the Champs Elysées, in 
the delightful summer evenings, 
listening to one of these notables, as 
he harangued the crowd. The 
medical is usually regarded as a 
peaceful profession; but, for some 
unknown reason, these nomadic 
physicians always had their heads 
crowned with a glittering helmet, 
from the summit of which rose an 
enormous plume, and their breasts 
covered with a coat of mail. It may 
be that they meant to teach sym- 
bolically, like the prophets of old, 
that, as the enemy against whom 
they waged war is incessant in his 
attacks, it is best always to be pre- 
pared for him. That, however, 
could scarcely have been the reason, 
as they never recommended their 
audience to wear helmets or coats 
of mail, but to buy their pills, their 
beautiful pills, their pilules dor, 
which were the elixir of life, the 
true panacea for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Close to the gor- 
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geous carriages of these itinerant 
Holloways were the humbler ve- 
hicles of the wandering showmen, 
who exhibited every sort of Jusus 
naturee, in all the different divisions 
of the animal kingdom: the more 
eccentric nature had been in pro- 
ducing them, the greater, of course, 
the attraction. It was one of this 
class, who, on hearing that a child 
had been born with a kind of calf’s 
head, enviously exclaimed, ‘ Voila 
une fortune! ce n'est pas ma femme 
qui aurait Vesprit de me faire un 
enfant comme cela!’ Notable in his 
way also is the French count, who, 
it appears, has recently been travel- 
ling through the rural districts in 
France as a showman. Members of 
our own aristocracy have done very 
eccentric things in their time; some 
of them have acted as amateur 
stokers and firemen; others have 
occasionally disguised themselves as 
beggars, and been content with 
beggars’ fare: their strange caprices 
have been a fertile source of amuse- 
ment to our lively neighbours both 
on and off the stage ; but we venture 
to say that the wildest or poorest 
among them would never have 
thought, however tall his wife might 
be, of carrying her about in a cara- 
van, and exhibiting her for money. 
There is a traditional belief in 
France that Englishmen put a hal- 
ter round their wives’ necks, and 
sell them for a pint of porter at 
Smithfield Market; but we have 
learned with surprise in England, 
that a count—an actual count—who 
has probably some of the blood of 
the Montmorencys in his veins, has 
exhibited his tall countess to gaping 
rustics in country fairs, for so many 
sous a head. Noblesse oblige was the 
reason assigned among the old 
French aristocracy for avoiding, 
however strong the temptation, any 
mean or shameful deeds. At the 
present day it seems to have changed 
its signification. And yet who 
knows? Perhaps the poor count, if 
he could gain a hearing, would say, 
‘My poverty, but not my will, con- 
sents.’ 

The German university towns 
abound with notables; in truth, 
every German student is, or believes 
himself to be one. The German 
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word notorirt, we presume, corre- 
sponds with our notable ; and every 
bursch is, or aspires to be, notorirt. 
There are various fields of ambition 
in which he may obtain the object 
of his heart’s desire. He may be- 
come notable by writing outa résumé 
of Professor Puffendorf’s lectures on 
the identity between entity and non- 
entity (a rare ambition), or by losing 
the tip of his nose in a duel, or by 
consuming incredible quantities of 
tobacco and beer, or by wandering 
from town to town, as Luther did in 
days of yore, dependent on the 
charity of strangers, or by cultivat- 
ing a beard of monstrous size, and 
allowing his yellow locks to flow in 
rich profusion over the collar of his 
slouched doublet. Nor is the Quar- 
tier Latin without its notables. We 
know not what special fields of am- 
bition have opened up before the 
jeunes gens des écoles under the Na- 
poleonic dynasty; but, in the days 
of Louis Philippe, they were many 
and various. ‘To roll detonating 
balls into the churches in the midst 
of the worshippers; to become a 
member of some society of conspira- 
tors, plotting to overthrow the go- 
vernment; to have assisted in raising, 
or fought on the summit of, a barri- 
cade; or to have given a ball in 
one’s elevated chambers; all these 
feats constituted grounds of nota- 
bility, such as no one would have 
dreamed of questioning. No mother 
with marriageable daughters and 
limited resources was ever put to: 
such straits, in getting up a small 
dancing party, as two young students 
who made the same attempt, in the 
Rue de la Harpe, in the winter of— 
we need not say what year. They 
had invited some twenty guests of 
both sexes, without taking into ac- 
count the smallness of their two 
rooms, their limited credit, and all 
but empty purses. The deposit of 
their watches at' the mont de piété 
procured a sum far from sufficient 
to meet the necessary expenditure ; 
and then how were they to obtain 
space for their guests? Two small 
rooms could not contain them all. 
Fortunately, one of them bethought 
himself of an old screen which had 
been thrust aside as useless. It was 
produced from the garret, and, by a 
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dexterous use of it, the two rooms 
became three. A small table and 
two chairs were all the furniture of 
the three; but, with their limited 
space, this was rather an advantage. 
A raid was made on all their friends 
till they had obtained the requisite 
number of glasses; and, as it was 
foreseen that there would be a large 
consumption of wine, the quantity 
in hand was doubled by a judicious 
mixture of water, and the bottles 
carefully corked and sealed. But 
where were the musicians to be 
had? One of them bethought him- 
self of a young Italian, who had just 
come to Paris in search of employ- 
ment; by persuading him that the 
display of his powers as a violinist 
on this particular evening might be 
attended with important conse- 
quences, this difficulty was over- 
come. Never was his violin in 
better tune or more skilfully played, 
and no wonder; for he believed 
that he was performing before some 
of the first stars in the musical 
world. The rooms were without 
carpets ; but a furniture dealer was 
persuaded to send two, both of 
which were kept, as they could not 
decide which of them they preferred. 
It was with difficulty the shopman 
was persuaded to leave them; no 
sooner was he gone than one of 
them was nailed down on the floor 
of the middle room. There was 
only one wax candle; it was agreed 
that it should not be lighted till the 
less agile guests had taken their 
places at the card table. But what 
was to be done? The rooms could 
not be left in darkness while the 
guests were being received. <A 
bright idea occurred to one of the 
entertainers; he seized a hammer, 
mounted on a chair, and fixed two 
nails in the ceiling of the reception 
room, while his companion stood 
admiringly by. In the evening, 
when the two lamps on the stair 
were lighted, they were quietly re- 
moved, and suspended from the 
nails, without the knowledge of the 
landlord or the other inmates of the 
house. The entertainment they had 
provided for their guests was far 
from ample ; it consisted merely of 
a few cakes, at two sous each, and 
an abundant supply of eau sucré; 
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but they had not read the Bride of 
LIammermuir for nothing : when the 
guests were assembled, there was 
heard a fearful crash, and one of the 
entertainers rushed in, like a second 
Caleb Balderstone, and announced 
that the stupid waiter had dropped 
the tray, and destroyed all the ices, 
‘Never mind,’ said the other, with 
much equanimity; ‘you remember 
the German proverb, “ Hin gericht, 
und ein freundlich gesicht ;’ one dish 
and a friendly face will suffice. It 
is true, we have only cakes and 
sugared water to wash them down 
with, but we have a score of friendly 
faces.’ 

The guests were charmed with 
their philosophical entertainer, and 
the merry dance was kept up till 
supper was announced. Here their 
misfortunes began. While they 
were arranging to take the ladies in, 
the Italian musician, who had been 
watching his opportunity, rushed in, 
and had nearly devoured the half of 
the cakes before they could stop 
him. - If a look could annihilate a 
human being, the Italian would 
never have survived that evening; 
we question if he was ever forgiven. 
Though the entertainers did all they 
could to spread the cakes over the 
largest surface, there were several 
of the ladies who were obliged to 
sup off eau sucré and the weakest of 
claret. It was whispered to them 
that the Italian was the cause of 
this forced abstinence, and he was 
regarded by the guests with the 
same feelings which the barmaid 
entertained toward David Copper- 
field, after his celebrated dinner at 
the inn. He could be no ordinary 
man who could consume the supper 
of twenty guests; he was looked 
upon with some interest as a kind 
of notable in his way; but he ap- 
peared unconscious of the sensation 
he had produced. The dance was 
resumed, and the contretemps con- 
nected with the supper had almost 
been forgotten, when an uninvited 
guest appeared in the midst of 
them; it was the shopman, sent to 
demand the price of the carpets, or 
their return. To pay them was out 
of the question ; but how could they 
be removed without exciting the 
suspicion of the guests? The shop- 
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man was requested to wait on the 
stair; and one of the entertainers, 
on entering the room, pretended to 
stumble over the carpet. ‘ How 
fortunate!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that none 
of the ladies have been tripped up ; 
we must remove it.’ This was soon 
done, with no other inconvenience 
than filling the rooms with dust, 
and making some of the ladies 
sneeze; the shopman received his 
carpets, and the dance went on as 
before. Soon after, it was arrested 
by a loud knocking in the room 
below; it was the lodger—an old 
advocate, demanding silence with 
his broom; but of course his un- 
ceremonious request was treated 
with contempt, aud the floor beaten 
with greater vigour than before. At 
length they were obliged to give in 
through sheer exhaustion, and the 
ball broke up, but not before the 
porter had appeared to reclaim the 
lamps, and the landlord had served 
a notice on the entertainers to quit 
his house. But what did that sig- 
nify? They had succeeded in their 
ambition; they had triumphed over 
every difficulty; they had given a 
ball; and they were ever after no- 
tables in the annals of the Quartier 
Latin. 

London abounds in notables; to 
classify or describe them would be a 
task transcending the powers of a 
nobody like myself. They meet you 
everywhere ; they force themselves 
on your notice in the advertising 
sheets of the Times, in public 
thoroughfares and conveyances, and 
above all in those glaring media of 
notability, known as photographic 
cartes de visites. If a stranger ora 
foreigner wishes to know at a single 
glance all the leading notables of this 
great city, he has only to take his 
stand before a photographer’s win- 
dow, in one of our leading thorough- 
fares. ‘To be sure, he will have some 
little difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween those who are really notables 
and those who esteem themselves to 
be such—an important distinction 
which must not be overlooked. 
There may be a few who are no- 
tables in the eyes of the world, and 
nobodies in their own estimation ; 
there are certainly thousands of 
nobodies who esteem themselves to 
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be notables. Judging by the fre- 
quency of his appearance, we should 
say, decidedly, that Lord Dundreary 
is the greatest notable—we had al- 
most said the greatest nuisance—of 
the present hour. He meets you 
everywhere with his fatuous stare. 
He has been photographed, as we 
learn from a recent trial, in ten dif- 
ferent attitudes. He stares at you 
from hosiers’ shop-windows, and in- 
vites you to try the Dundreary 
shirts and the Dundreary braces. 
He makes mysterious announce- 
ments about the arrival of his bro- 
ther Sam; and invites you to pur- 
chase and to solve his book of 
‘widdles.’ He appears, large as life, 
on the walls of dilapidated houses, 
and on those huge advertising 
boards, which the ingenious art of 
puffing has invented. We pass on 
from Lord Dundreary, and fix our 
eyes on other photographic notables. 
There is a bishop, in full canonicals, 
looking extremely uncomfortable, 
and no wonder, for on one side of 
him stands ‘ Anonyma,’ and on the 
other Mr. Spurgeon; truly photo- 
graphy, like poverty, makes one ac- 
quainted with strange companions. 
There is Dr. Cumming, evidently on 
good terms with himself, apparently 
so with all the world; yet, strange 
to say, he is standing between Car- 
dinal Wiseman and Pio Nono, with- 
out protesting by act or gesture 
against such unseemly companion- 
ship. But why should we attempt 
to describe notables who are known 
to all, and who obtrude their nota- 
bility upon us in every street and 
at every corner ? 

London has the same power over 
colonial and provincial notables as a 
lighted candle over moths; it at- 
tracts them, it consumes them, 
it singes the expanded wings of 
their notability, and leayes them 
floundering in the dust of nobodyism. 
How many notables are absorbed 
every year in the maw of this great 
metropolis! The colonial notable, 
possessed of wealth, imagines that 
the sphere of his notability is too 
circumscribed; he leaves Barataria 
in disgust, hurries home, uses his 
golden key, and finds his way into 
St. Stephen’s Hall. He has always 
believed himself possessed of a large 
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amount of undeveloped talent; he 
has only wanted occasion to elicit 
and display it. He has always had 
a kind of indistinct belief that the 
light of his genius was not always 
to be buried beneath the bushel of 
colonial life ; and that, under given 
circumstances, he might some day 
set the Thames on fire. Well, he 
has found his way into St. Stephen’s, 
and has been there for years; but 
somehow the House has not been 
electrified by his eloquence. Lord 
Palmerston has not offered to re- 
sign in his favour; he has not been 
summoned to Windsor Castle, to 
assist in the formation of a new 
cabinet; and old Father Thames 
flows on as calmly as ever. He was 
a notable in Barataria; but has 
become a nobody in St. Stephen’s, 
unnoticed and uncared for, save 
when there is some trial of strength, 
when the leader of his party finds it 
convenient to be civil to him, and 
sends him or his wife an invitation 
to one of his soirées. His wife also 
has ceased to be a notable. In Bara- 
taria she was hand in glove with 
Lady Glumm, the wife of his Ex- 
cellency the Governor; she was a 
leader of fashion ; she had her car- 
riage and any number of black foot- 
men; she gave parties which ri- 
valled those at Government House ; 
wherever she appeared she was 
admired and envied. And now 
she is lost amid the other nobodies 
of London life; buried in obscurity 
in the suburban region of Bayswater, 
‘s@ dear to the hearts of all Bara- 
tarians. 

And then, how many aspiring 
provincial notables are thrust down 
to the dead level of nobodyism in 
this great city! There is Jones, who 
has been apprenticed to the village 
apothecary, and has the prospect 
before him of making a decent live- 
lihood, of marrying the girl over the 
way, for whom he has a sneaking 
liking, and of bringing up contin- 
gent little Joneses in comfort and 
respectability. But, lo! Jones, awak- 
ing one morning, finds himself, 
not an honest compounder of drugs, 
but a poet. His soul is all for poesy, 
as a modern poet of the intense 
school tell us his is: so, his soul 
being all for poesy, he hurries to 
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London, the only field worthy of his 
exalted genius. He submits his soul 
struggles, expressed in indifferent 
rhyme, to a publisher ; but he is as- 
sured that this is a most prosaic age, 
that poetry is an absolute drug in 
the market. He tries another and 
another, with like success, till at 
length he is tempted by some pub- 
lishing spider, who has entangled 
him in his net, to bring out a volume 
at his own expense. A few obscure 
journals praise Jones’s volume: he 
is compared to Milton, to Byron, to 
Dante, to Tennyson: and the flame 
of Jones’s self-esteem begins to burn 
bright, when some notable, in the 
shape of a critic, puts forth his 
snuffers in the shape of a sarcastic 
article, and extinguishes poor Jones 
for ever. Happy for Jones if he is 
content to sink down to the dead 
level of nobodyism, to abjure poetry 
for ever, to devote himself to the 
composition of squills instead of 
sonnets, and to circulate his poems 
through the medium of his pill- 
boxes and medicine bottles. And 
while thus pursuing the round of 
his humble duties, he may console 
himself with the thought that, if he 
has not attained the celebrity of 
Crabbe, he has at least escaped the 
catastrophe of Chatterton. 

Again, there is the provincial not- 
able, who, without ever having 
written anything in particular, has 
established for himself a kind of lite- 
rary reputation among the coteries of 
his native town. It is wonderful 
how many notables live on such re- 
putations at the present day. Ho- 
race tells us that there were men in 
his day who acquired a certain lite- 
rary reputation by washing their 
faces with a certain herb, which 
made them look deadly pale ; in this 
fast age it is easier to attain the 
same result. We know of men liv- 
ing in the provinces, who are believed 
by their friends to write the smartest 
leaders in the Times, and to edit 
the leading magazines of the day, 
and who, we venture to say, never 
wrote anything more remarkable 
than a letter to some local paper 
about some local grievance. We 
have all heard of the ambitious and 
unprincipled blockhead who gave 
himself out to be the author of 
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Adam Bede, and actually received 
money from others equally silly, 
who believed him to have written 
that very remarkable work. The 
real author at length came forward 
and unmasked him; but, we have 
no doubt, there are still some who 
believe that he wrote Adam Bede, 
and reverence him accordingly. So 
long as Scott remained incognito 
there were scores of notables in the 
north who lived on the reputation 
of having written Waverley; and, 
it is somewhat singular that some of 
them came to believe themselves to 
be what their friends took them for. 
Through a not unnatural process 
of self-mystification, in deceiving 
others, they came at length to de- 
ceive themselves. Some men, says 
Falstaff, are born great, others have 
greatness thrust upon them. A 
most amusing illustration of the lat- 
ter kind of greatness is to be found 
in the case of the fat old Glasgow 
dentist whom Wilson introduced 
into the Noctes as the wisest, 
wittiest of men, and so completely 
mystified that he lost all sense of 
his own identity, and complacently 
accepted the dinner which was offered 
to him at Liverpool as one of the 
greatest literary notabilities of the 
day. 

Sometimes these local notables 
are ruined through their own vanity 
and the urgency of their friends. It 
is whispered to them, till they come 
at length to believe it, that a pro- 
vincial town is too limited a field for 
their transcendant talents, and that 
in the metropolis alone can they find 
full scope for their development. 
They believe themselves, and are 
believed by their admirers, to be 
equal in intellectual calibre to the 
greatest literary notables of the day, 
and make their way up to London 
in the belief that they have only to 
bring out a book in order to win 
from the world its approving smile. 
The book is at length brought out, 
for it is wonderful what stupid books 
will find publishers at the present 
day. It is read with avidity by the 
old admiring circle in the country; 
but somehow it does not take Lon- 
(lon by storm ; it does not unseat the 
great literary notabilities from their 
thrones of state, nor does it meet 
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with the warm approval of those 
who have the making or the unmak- 
ing of great names. In most cases 
the world takes no note of it what- 
ever: like poor George Primrose’s 
Paradoxes, it passes away unnoticed 
and unknown, and the provincial 
notable slinks back to provincial 
obscurity, or is content, during the 
rest of his life, to be a literary hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for 
such small pay as will procure him 
bread and cheese. Fame is a luxury 
after which he ceases to aspire; but 
when he sinks into the ranks of no- 
bodyism he may be a far more use- 
ful man than when he was a notable 
and a humbug. 

But who shall describe the notables 
of London life, when every year pro- 
duces a new, or removes an old one? 
Even while we are writing these lies 
we perceive that one notable, who 
was the Nestor of the Liberal party, 
and like Nestor of old, had survived 
nearly three generations of articulate 
speaking men—has passed away. 
That venerable form which embodied 
the fashion and the manners of a 
past generation, shall no more be 
seen in our streets; but his name 
will live in the history of his coun- 
try. When such men leave us we 
feel that the links which bind us to 
the past are being gradually broken. 
There is now only one survivor of 
that brilliant circle of writers who 
sprung up in our northern capital 
toward the close of last century, 
and exercised such a powerful in- 
fluence over the literature and the 
politics of their day. 

Mais revenons & nos moutons—the 
notables. We must not suppose 
that the provinces alone have not- 
ables who are really nobodies; they 
crop up as abundantly in the metro- 
polis as elsewhere. You cannot 
travel by rail, by steam-boat, or by 
omnibus without meeting them by 
scores. They force their notability 
upon you in all places and on all oc- 
casions; they mount temporary 
rostra in the parks, and invite you 
to repentance; they tell you chap- 
ters from their own unsavory lives 
which had much better remain un- 
told; they go on the supposition 
that you are as bad, if not worse 
than themselves; or if they meet 
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you in public conveyances, where 
they cannot hold forth, they sigh 
over you and thrust tracts into your 
hand on leaving. We are speaking, 
of course, of religious notables, who, 
in virtue of their character, consider 
themselves entitled to do and to say 
things which your dearest friend 
would never think of doing or say- 
ing to you.. We all remember how 
angry poor Hood was at some vul- 
gar under-bred woman who sent 
him a tract, and what a miserable 
angry letter he wrote. If he had 
been as much accustomed to receiv- 
ing them as we are, he would have 
taken it more coolly. We have re- 
ceived them from sombre-looking 
gentlemen in black coats and dingy- 
white ties; we have received them 
also from Quakerish-looking ladies 
of a certain age (we never saw a 
young or a good-looking lady distri- 
buting them); but did we resent 
the offer like Hood?—not we; on 
the contrary, we accepted them with 
thanks, and, if we had nothing more 
amusing to read, we read them. 
Many of them were silly enough, 
both as regards title and contents; 
but some may have done good to 
ourselves and others. We have a 
more kindly feeling toward these 
notables than a stout old gentleman 
of the Turveydrop school, who was 
one day airing himself at the door 
of his club in Pall Mall. A meek- 
looking man walked demurely up to 
him, and, with a sickly smile, offered 
him a tract. He started back, as if 
it had been the fang of a serpent, 
and angrily exclaimed, ‘How dare 
you, sir? Are you aware that I am 
the cousin of a bishop?’ In virtue 
of that relationship, he considered 
himself entitled to the entrée of the 
best circles in the next world as well 
as in this; and, of course, laughed 
to scorn the idea of his requiring a 
tract, or any such subsidiary aids 
to admission. We who have not the 
same connexion with the bench, 
and do not belong to this privileged 
class, have no right to despise tracts, 
or to resent the offer of them, though 
we have always had the uncomfort- 
able feefing that the giver must 
ever consider himself very much 
superior, spiritually, to the receiver, 
and been tempted to believe that it 
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was often nothing more than a cheap 
way of acquiring notability. 

Then there is the notable who 
crams his own favourite preacher 
down your throat. You know no- 
thing, and care nothing, about him or 
his preacher; but, like the Ancient 
Mariner, he seizes you, whether you 
be on the top of coach or in railway 
carriage, and fixes you, so that you 
needs must listen. He asks you if 
you have heard any of the great 
preachers of the day. You reply, 
perhaps, that you have heard Chal- 
mers, Melvill, Caird, or others. He 
shakes his head with meek pity as 
you mention these distinguished 
names, and asks if you have ever 
heard the Rev. Jabez Hornblower, of 
Bethesda Chapel, Stepney. You 
confess that you have never heard 
the Rev. Jabez, and that you do not 
know the exact geographical posi- 
tion of Stepney. He whispers to 
you confidentially that he is a deacon 
of Bethesda Chapel, that the Rev. 
Jabez is the most noted of all the 
clerical notabilities of the day, and 
that, if you will attend next Sunday, 
he will favour you with a place in 
the family pew. On parting he 
hands you a paper, which you ima- 
gine to be a tract, but which on 
opening you find to be a puff of 
Mr. Nine Elms’s wonderful Vermin 
Exterminator, which is warranted to 
kill any number of beetles and other 
unwelcome denizens. of the kitchen 
in the course of one night. It is the 
celebrated notable of that name you 
have been conversing with, and, re- 
membering the efficiency of push 
and principle, he has given you his 
business, instead of his private card. 

Like many other nobodies, I have 
more time than money at my dis- 
posal, and frequently travel by om- 
nibus. It is not the most aristocra- 
tic mode of travelling, nor is it with- 
out its occasional inconveniencies ; 
but the observer of character will 
often find much to amuse him among 
his fellow-travellers. We suspect 
that Dickens has often travelled 
thus, and that Charles Lamb also 
did so. There are small life-pictures 
to be seen there which you do not 
see anywhere else. There are not- 
ables to be met with there whom 
you would search for in vain in any 
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other place. There is the enor- 
mously-stout and extremely-garru- 
lous old lady, who occupies one- 
fourth of the space, and the whole of 
the conversation, all the way from 
Charing-Cross to Cornhill ; who tells 
you the names of all her children 
and grandchildren, relates all the 
accidents of their early youth and 
their miraculous recovery from hoop- 
ing-cough, and a host of other dis- 
eases; and finally concludes with a 
violent attack on the conductor, who 
has taken her half a mile past her 
destination. There is the discon- 
tented passenger (usually an old 
gentleman, with a large and very 
inflammable nose), who pronounces 
the whole affair a cheat and impos- 
ture; discovers that the straw is 
damp, the cushions dirty, the driver 
drunk, and the horses lame; scolds 
the conductor at every stoppage, 
and swears that he will prosecute 
the proprietors, or write to the 
Times. We all know the old 
gentleman, and rather like him than 
otherwise ; he, and such as he, are 
useful in their day and generation. 
It may be a desire of notability, as 
much as a regard for the public wel- 
fare, which makes them speak out, 
but still, so long as they and the 
Times exist, the world will get on 
all the better with them. 

Of a different class is the passen- 
ger who makes himself notable by 
his rudeness. He cannot smoke, 
because smoking is forbidden; but 
he holds his lighted cigar in his 
hand, to the annoyance of all the 
other passengers; he occupies more 
than his own place, and makes the 
meek city clerk beside him extremely 
uncomfortable: if in a railway car- 
riage, he opens the window if it is 
shut, and shuts it if it is open, with- 
out any regard to the wishes or the 
comforts of others ; he talks 4 tort et 
a travers on subjects in which you do 
not feel the smallest interest, and 
makes himself generally disagree- 
able. And yet, I have no doubt, 
that man, when he leaves, thinks 
that he has produced a very favour- 
able impression on his fellow-pas- 
sengers; that, in short, he has been 
2 notable in their eyes rather than 
otherwise. Then there is the pas- 
senger who makes himself notable 
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by his uncompromising conduct and 
bearing. For so many copper coins 
duly paid he is entitled to the 
twelfth part of the interior of the 
omnibus, and the twelfth part he 
will have, neither more nor less. 
He is a conscientious man, and we 
have no doubt puts himself in train- 
ing, like prize-fighters, that he may 
just occupy the exact space he pays 
for. And woe betide the unhappy 
passenger whose undue physical de- 
velopment or expansive dress de- 
prives him of his rights. He is the 
bugbear of the fair sex who are un- 
fortunate enough to travel with 
him; their vocabulary, though often 
comprehensive and highly graphic, 
fails to supply them with language 
to express their abhorrence of him. 
We happened to witness a slight 
difficulty between them and one of 
these notables the other day. It so 
happened that there were eleven 
passengers in the omnibus, one side 
of which was occupied by five ladies, 
whose ample dresses left no vacant 
space. <A twelfth passenger ap- 
peared, in the shape of a broad- 
sterned, broad-brimmed old Quaker, 
with one of those unruffled imper- 
turbable faces so common among 
his sect. The conductor opened the 
door, pushed him in, shut it with a 
bang, and shouted ‘ Right!) We 
were off, and the impetus propelled 
him like a cannon ball to the other 
end of the carriage; at length he 
seized one of the brass rods, and 
began to realize the difficulties of 
his position. There were six pas- 
sengers, the lawful number, on one 
side; there was no vacant space 
there; so he turned his eyes to the 
other. The five ladies were packed 
as close as herrings in a barrel ; they 
gave no sign; they seemed even un- 
conscious of his presence. He sur- 
veyed them slowly one by one, but 
his appealing look produced no ef- 
fect. At length a sudden change 
came over him; a sleepy, dreamy 
expression stole over his face; he 
believed himself at home, and about 
to seat himself in his own easy 
chair. Perhaps he thought of his 
usual after-dinner nap ; at all events, 
he quietly drew his coat tails aside, 
turned his back to the ladies, 
and dropped himself heavily down. 
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There was a suppressed scream, a 
titter, and a sudden movement 
which left sufficient space for his 
ample person. The ladies avenged 
themselves by talking of and at him 
the whole way, in language that was 
far from complimentary or parlia- 
mentary; but he seemed mildly un- 
conscious of all that was passing 
around him, and convinced that my 
laughter was a sign of incipient in- 
sanity. I have never seen that man 
before or since, but I have always 
looked upon him as a notable. 

An occasional visit to London 
has sometimes a very salutary effect 
upon our provincial notables. Tired 
of the adulation and the homage 
to which they are daily accustomed, 
they venture forth from the scene 
of their greatness, and hurry up to 
the metropolis, expecting to do as 
Cesar did—to come, to see, and to 
conquer. But somehow London is 
not easily conquered, either by fo- 
reign invader or provincial notable. 
There is something imperturbable 
and unimpressible in the flow of the 
great tide of metropolitan life ; and 
the stream on which they embark 
takes no more note of their existence 
than the Oronoco does of the bark 
canoe of the Indian floating on its 
bosom. They look around them in 
surprise ; they begin almost to ques- 
tion their personal identity, and to 
suspect that their notability has 
been disguised under some dire me- 
tamorphosis. The poor old woman 
of the Scottish song, who woke up 
from her drunken slumbers, and 
found herself, like Samson, shorn 
of her golden locks, exclaimed, in 
wonder and surprise— This is no 
me!’ Some such feeling springs up 
in the mind of our provincial not- 
able, as he is hustled and pushed 
aside by the crowds who throng our 
streets, and who treat him with as 
little ceremony as if he were a no- 
body, like themselves. No respect- 
ful salutation greets him; no lan- 
guage of flattery drops softly on his 
ear; no one yields to him the pas de 
précédence. At first he stares with 
surprise, and then he begins to me- 
ditate on the ignorance of the pro- 
Janum vulgus by whom he is sur- 
rounded. Some such thoughts 
spring up in his mind on witnessing 
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the homage paid to some metropo- 
litan notable, far inferior, as he 
thinks, to himself, as in that of 
Goldsmith on the occasion we are 
about to relate. It happened once 
that poor Goldie, in passing through 
Leicester-square on his way to dine 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, was at- 
tracted by a crowd, who were cheer- 
ing or hooting some painted foreign 
women standing at the window of 
one of the hotels. Burke, on his 
way to the same place, observed 
Goldsmith in the crowd, and di- 
vined, by the expression of his face, 
what was passing in his mind. On 
reaching Sir Joshua’s he told the 
guests what he had seen, and pro- 
mised to afford them a little amuse- 
ment at Goldsmith’s expense. On 
the arrival of the latter, he received 
him very coldly, and affected to be 
displeased with him. Goldsmith 
pressed him to know the reason, 
when Burke said—‘ What did you 
mean by saying aloud, “ What fools 
these people are to be staring at 
these painted Jezebels, when they 
have such a remarkable man as my- 
self in the midst of them!”’ Poor 
Goldsmith blushed, and stammered 
out—‘ I know that some such thought 
passed through my mind, but I did not 
know that I had expressed it aloud.” 
Now we introduce this story, not 
because we approve of Burke’s con- 
duct, for our sympathies are alto- 
gether with his dupe, but merely 
by way of illustrating the feeling of 
our provincial notable. He is in- 
dignant that the crowd should hurry 
past him, silent and unappreciating ; 
that the masters of hotels and the 
drivers of public vehicles should 
treat him altogether as if he were 
an ordinary mortal, a mere nobody. 
He feels as the editor of the Hatans- 
will Gazette did, when he arrived 
at his hotel cold, wet, and hungry, 
and found that there were no ac- 
claiming crowds to bid him wel- 
come. At first he is angry with 
the people, and then he is angry 
with himself; for a horrible sus- 
picion springs up that after all he 
may have been walking in a vain 
show, and that he is something 
quite different from the notable he 
has hitherto believed himself to be. 
The roar and the rush of the great 
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city have much the same effect upon 
him as a heavy shower upon the 
denizens of the poultry-yard; the 
poule criarde becomes a poule mou- 
illee, and is content to slink off to 
its own roost with crumpled feathers 
and hanging head. We venture to 
say that one such visit will teach 
our notable more humility than a 
whole course of sermons from his 
parson. People have often remarked 
the great change produced on him 
by such a visit; the quietness of 
manner, the absence of bluster, the 
meek humility, which are certainly 
new features in his character. It 
was our fortune to meet one of these 
notables on a recent occasion near 
Hyde Park. He was the Sir Oracle 
of a certain town in the far north; 
when he spoke, all had to hide 
their heads and be silent. Pos- 
sessed of a face of brass and a voice 
of thunder, he was the very Hot- 
spur of debate in all that con- 
cerned the interests of the dear old 
town where we passed our boyhood. 
Often have we trembled before him 
for reasons which concern ourselves 
alone, and it is strange how we carry 
the feelings of boyhood up to man- 
hood. The sight of his well-known 
figure coming unexpectedly upon 
us awoke something of the dread of 
earlier years, and we almost trembled 
before him. But what a change 
was there, my countrymen! The 
pride, the pomp, the prolixity of 
speech, the arrogancy of manner, 
were all gone; and he actually 
treated me as if I had been the 
notable and he the nobody. And 
what had produced this great 
change? It had been all effected 
through his visit; the pressure of 
the crowd had squeezed all the 
pride and vanity out of him; the 
sights he had seen had convinced 
him that there were more things in 
the world than were dreamt of in 
his philosophy; the conviction had 
been slowly forced upon him that 
he was a nobody after all; and I 
have no doubt but he returned to 
his native town a sadder and a 
wiser man. We can conceive the 
joy and the surprise of the wife of 
his bosom and the members of his 
family on witnessing this great 
change. Would it be permanent ? 
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the reader asks. We fear not. Self- 
conscious notability is too deeply 
rooted in the system to be eradicated 
by one visit to London. The dose 
must be repeated again and again. 
A visit to London, however, does 
not always serve to convince a not- 
able that he isa nobody. That may 
be the general tendency of such 
a visit ; but there is no rule without 
its exception, and a striking excep- 
tion occurred in the case of the pro- 
vost of a certain northern town, 
who, one morning, more than half 
a century ago, surprised his friends 
by announcing his departure for 
London. As they knew that his 
decisions were irrevocable, or, in 
plain language, that he was as ob- 
stinate as a mule, they did not try to 
dissuade him, but contented them- 
selves with asking the object of his 
visit. The provost told them that 
he had long been haunted with the 
idea that a person of his distinction 
ought to be presented at court; the 
times were dark and lowering, the 
foundations of the throne were being 
shaken by the levelling principles 
of the day, and it behoved every 
friend of monarchy to rally around 
it. The provost made his will, as 
was always done on those occasions, 
on account of the length and danger 
of the journey, kissed his wife, shook 
hands with his friends, and was off. 
Now it so happened that there were 
sundry young men in London at 
this time—young barristers, rising 
physicians, and men of letters—who 
had studied in the north, and knew 
the provost well. They got notice 
of his visit, and resolved to give him 
a reception worthy of such a not- 
able. They waited upon him on 
his arrival, and placed themselves 
at his service in showing him the 
lions. Wherever the provost ap- 
peared he created a certain sensa- 
tion; strangers ‘stared at him in 
surprise, some of them even ad- 
dressed him by name. ‘ How d’ye 
do, provost?’ was a salutation to 
which he soon became accustomed ; 
and it did not strike him as at all 
singular that he should thus be ad- 
dressed by strangers, for as he 
naively remarked—‘ There was mony 
a body that kent the provost that 
the provost did na ken.’ So he bore 
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his honours meekly enough, and re- 
turned the salutations with all the 
gravity becofning a civil dignitary 
of his exalted rank. But the great 
event of his visit was his presenta- 
tion at court, and the reception he 
met with from his sacred majesty 
George III. Perhaps we had better 
allow the provost to relate this re- 
markable visit as he related it hun- 
dreds of times at his own table on 
his return to the north. ‘ Ye see, I 
had my coort dress and everything 
ready, for hoo was I to ken but the 
king micht knicht me. At length I 
got a muckle letter signed wi’ a 
muckle seal wi’ some wild beasts 
on’t, nd unlike the three cats on 
oor ain toon’s arms, and what sud 
this be but an invite from the king 
to come and tak’ a dish o’ tea wi’ 
him the morn’s nicht. He was unco 
kind, for he said that he would 
waive a’ ceremony, as he thocht a 
provost about as gude as himsel. 
Aweel, I got into a muckle coach, 
and some o’ oor ain toon’s bairns got 
up on the box to show me the way. 
Tt was a lang, lang drive; but at the 
length and the lang, we cam’ tull 
a muckle house, and that was the 
palaice. Aweel, we chappit at the 
yett, and a mon about as big as ane 
o’ our ain shore porters, cum’ and 
opened the door. Eh, sirs; sic a 
boo as he gaed; I thocht the lang 
back o’ him wad never strachen up 
again. First ain roared out my 
name, an’ syne anither, and afore I 
kent whaur I was, there was I, 
beckin’ and booin’ to the king, a 
gey, fat, muckle-wamed body, nae 
unlike Baillie “Come awa, 
provost,” said he, “ I’m unco’ glad to 
see you. An’ hoo is the guidwife?” 
Weel, I had often heard that kings 
were clever bodies, but I was so 
jumbled in my mind at hearing ane 
speakin’ Buchan Scotch, that the 
deil a word could I get out. But 
he was sic a hamely body that I was 
sune at my ease, and sic a cracky, 
queer, auld-farrant cratur I never 
saw afore or sinsyne. We had oor 
dish o’ tea, and syne cum the toddy; 
and oh, sirs, hoo the cratur im- 
proved after the second tumbler ! 
Sic stories as he tauld, and sic 
sangs as he sung. I thocht I wad 
burst; I could hardly sit on my 
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chair. He kent mair aboot oor ain 
brave toon than I did mysel, that 
was born and bred in it; and he 
kent a’ aboot my public acts; and 
he tickled my lugs wi’ sic phrasin’ 
that I thocht he wad mak’ me ; 
yearl at least. It was only common 
politeness for me to speer for the 
queen. The body winked at me wi’ 
a funny leer. “ Ye canna see Char- 
lotte the nicht, provost,” says he; 
“this has been the washin’ day, and 
she’s a wee bit camstrary i’ the 
temper.” I gaed him a kind o’ re- 
spectfu’ wink back again, to let him 
ken that I kent a’ aboot the washin’ 
day, bein’ a married man mysel’; 
and syne he insisted on me singin’ 
“Jenny dang the Weaver.” I have 
only a confused idea o’ what happen- 
ed after that; but I mind teaching 
him todance Bobbit the Bowster, and 
somehow, when I got down on my 
knees I couldna get up again, and 
neist morning I wakened up in my 
ain bed wi’ a most awfu’ headache, 
and there was a letter telling me to 
leave Lunnon at aince, as the queen 
was mad wi’ rage at me for fullin’ 
her husband foo. SoI thocht I had 
eneugh o’ coorts and kings, and was 
glad to get back here again wi’ a 
hale skin.’ Thus the provost lived 
and died in the belief that he was 
as much known and respected in 
London as in his native town, and 
that he taught his sacred majesty 
George III. to dance that celebrated 
Scottish dance known to our fore- 
fathers as ‘ Bobbit the Bowster,’ but 
which we fear the present generation 
have almost forgotten. The provost’s 
enemies (every public man has his 
enemies) whispered that the young 
wags who got hold of him had put 
a label on his back with these words 
in large letters:—‘ This is Provost 
M——, from ;’ and that his en- 
tertainer was a certain well-known 
Scottish duke, still remembered as 
the ‘Cock of the North;’ but the 
provost fortunately lived and died 
in ignorance of these insinuations. 
It was this same provost’s wife who 
expressed a desire that her husband 
should die during his tenure of 
office; ‘It wad be sae grand,’ she 
said, ‘ to hear a’ the toon’s bells set 
a ringing.’ 

Many Scottish notables of a past 
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generation have been rendered fami- 
liar to the public through the Me- 
moirs of Cockburn, Carlisle, Somer- 
ville, and other works of a similar 
character. There are many others, 
however, who are unknown beyond 
the remote parishes in which they 
lived and died. Every parish in 
Scotland is a sort of distinct com- 
munity by itself: it has its separate 
interests, rivalries, and jealousies ; it 
rejoices in its own identity, and re- 
fuses to be confounded with any of 
those around it. This tendency 
often crops up under very amusing 
forms, as in the case of the man who 
remained unmoved by a communion 
sermon, while the rest of the congre- 
gation were melted to tears, and ex- 
cused the absence of emotion by 
saying— He is no’ my minister.’ He 
reserved his tears for his own parish 
church and his own communion ; he 
knew better than to waste them on 
strangers. We may perhaps, on 
some other occasion, introduce to 
the reader a few of the notables 
who made the deepest impression 
on our boyish mind ; meanwhile, it 
may not be out of place to say a few 
words about one or two traditional 
ones, who live only in the remem- 
brance of a generation that is fast 
passing away. We are indebted for 
our knowledge of them chiefly to a 
venerable relative, who died some 
years ago at the mature age of ninety- 
six. He was something of a notable 
himself, and enjoyed excellent health 
to the hour of his death. And here 
We may remark, en passant, that it is 
wonderful how long some people 
live inour northern parishes. There 
was a Peter Garden, a native of 
Auchterless, who lived through five 
or six different reigns, and died in 
his hundred and thirty-second year. 
He was a little, withered, lively 
body, who retained all his faculties 
to the last, and could tell many won- 
derful stories of all that he had seen 
and done. We have conversed with 
an old man who was a ‘halflin, or 
young lad, when the battle of Cullo- 
den was fought, and who remembers 
the followers of the Pretender, or 
those who called themselves such, 
levying contributions in his native 
district. It was only the other day 
that a minister in Invernesshire 
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asked an aged parishioner, whom he 
was visiting, how old she was, and 
was startled by her replying— I 
dinna ken verra weel, sir, but I’m 
sure I’m a hantle mair than a thoo- 
sand.’ We suspect the old lady had 
outlived her faculties ; one thing is 
certain, however, that she was so old 
that she had ceased to take any ac- 
count of her age. Most of these old 
people have something which they 
relate to you with peculiar unction, 
as distinguishing them from all 
others around them; we know of 
one who esteemed himself a notable 
because he had never seen the sea ; 
another because he had never con- 
sulted a doctor, or swallowed any 
medicine; and a third because he 
had never been in any kirk but that 
of his native parish. But to return 
to our own venerable relative. He 
was the living history of all the re- 
markable events that had occurred 
in his native district from the days 
of his boyhood, nearly a century 
ago. He had a most retentive me- 
mory for all that happened during 
the first fifty years of his life; later 
events had left a less lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. He was for nearly 
sixty years an elder of the kirk, and 
persisted to the last, in defiance of 
all modern innovations in dress, in 
wearing his blue coat with brass 
buttons, his corduroy small-clothes, 
and his red Kilmarnock night-cap. 
He was painted in that costume— 
with his snuff-mull, in the shape of 
a ram’s horn mounted with silver, 
in his right hand, in that meditative 
attitude which an old Scotchman 
assumes before refreshing himself 
with a reviving pinch—by one of our 
first Scottish artists. All the tradi- 
tions of his native district were em- 
bodied in his person; and his 
sketches of old-world life and cha- 
racters were very graphic. Nothing 
delighted him more than to have a 
circle of jolly young students around 
him, and to declaim against the de- 
generacy of the present age ; for, like 
the old Homeric hero, he held that 
men and manners had deteriorated 
since the days when he was young. 
He was in the prime of life when the 
French Revolution broke out, and 
told many a racy anecdote about the - 
panics which invaded the remote 
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parish in which he lived through 
the report that the French had 
landed. On one occasion, through 
some accident, the watchfires all 
round the coast were kindled, and 
the local volunteers rushed to arms 
to repel the invading foe. The old 
martial spirit of the Scottish nation 
was roused; and such was the gene- 
ral enthusiasm that poor Leyden, 
reading an account of it on his dying 
bed in the far East, started up and 
sung with startling energy the re- 
frain of the popular old border 
song— 


Wha daur meddle 

meddle wi me? 

My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
And wha daur meddle wi me? 


wi me? Wha daur 


Nor was our native district wanting 
in patriotic courage: the volunteers 
turned out to a man, all resolved 
that if the invader had landed he 
should never return; determined, as 
Hogg expresses it— 


To lull him asleep in a cairnie, 
And sing him ‘ Lochaber no more.’ 


Each man had his post assigned to 
him according to the estimate of his 
powers ; and it was thought the 
right man was in the right place, 
when all the cattle of the parish, 
which had been collected and con- 
cealed in the woods, were placed 
under the charge of my relative, 
who, as he himself frankly confessed, 
was esteemed more remarkable for 
sagacity than courage. Many of his 
anecdotes centred round ‘the auld 
Lord, and, as more than a century 
has elapsed since this notable passed 
away, We are not invading the pri- 
vacy of domestic life in submitting a 
few of them to the reader. He seems 
to have been a singular being, this 
old lord. He had received no edu- 
cation, and always spoke of himself 
as ‘us.’ ‘Us knows that,’ his favou- 
rite expression, is still proverbial 
on the estates he once possessed. 
These estates were at first very 
small, but he added to them till he 
became the sole proprietor of two 
parishes, and a large proprietor in 
four others. Whenever he bought 
an estate he destroyed the mansion- 
house, significantly remarking, 
‘When their nests are destroyed 
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the rooks will not return.’ It was 
observed that when two estates 
passed into his possession the rook- 
ery and heronry upon them were 
deserted ; it seemed as if the birds 
were conscious of the change, and 
bent on adhering to the fortunes of 
the old families. There are several 
of these old castles still remaining, 
picturesque ruins, overgrown with 
ivy, the monuments of his rapacious 
vandalism. The rooks have not re- 
turned, and never will return. His 
prototype in history was Louis XI., 
and as that monarch made a barber 
his prime minister, the old lord made 
a common labourer his bosom friend 
and confidential adviser. There 
seems to have been something like 
a sincere friendship between them: 
they used to walk together beneath 
the shade of the old avenue of elm 
trees, taking secret counsel together 
about the difficulties of the neigh- 
bouring families, and how to profit 
by them. Occasionally the servant 
was demonstrative in the expression 
of his attachment to his master, 
and, as regards grammar, they seem 
to have been both on a par: he 
would look up fondly in his face, 
and say— Oh, my lord, how I loves 
you!’ and the unvarying answer was 
—‘Us knows that, Bastian.’ The old 
lord was subject to furious bursts of 
passion, when he spared neither 
friend nor foe. He had a favourite 
black groom; but, in a fit of fury, 
he would one day have murdered 
him if a kind of poor dependent, 
half-gentleman, half-servant, had not 
seized him and pinioned his arms. 
Foaming with rage, he exclaimed— 
‘Do you know, you scoundrel, that 
if you strike me it will cost you 
your right hand?’ ‘TI do not wish 
to strike you,’ was the answer ; ‘ but 
I will not allow you to tarnish a 
noble name by murdering your own 
servant.’ When the fit was over, he 
wished to make it up; but nothing 
would induce his friend to remain 
with him. The belief is still preva- 
lent among the peasantry in Scot- 
land, that if a commoner strike a 
nobleman he is subject to have his 
right hand struck off. We do not 
know the origin of this singular 
belief: there may possibly be some 
law to this effect in the Scottish sta- 
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tute-book, which seems to have been 
drawn up more in the spirit of Draco 
than of Victor Hugo. 

My relative had once a rather sin- 
gular adventure with this old lord. 
It has long been customary in Scot- 
land for lovers to visit their sweet- 
hearts by night, and we have known 
cases where rustic Lotharios have 
travelled twenty or thirty miles for 
that purpose. Burns’ song, ‘Oh! 
are you sleepin’, Maggie?’ is a sere- 
nade supposed to be sung by the 
lover beneath the window of his 
sweetheart. The old man, then a 
young lad, had been induced, with 
three or four of his comrades, to 
visit the servant lasses at the man- 
sion-house where the ‘ auld lord’ re- 
sided. They were received with all 
due state, and were at first very 
cautious, as they were afraid of 
awakening the master of the house, 
who was supposed to be soundly 
asleep. At length, however, they 
became bolder, and casting aside 
all their fears, were enjoying them- 
selves by dancing a strathspey (the 
liveliest of all dances), when, to their 
horror, the door burst open, and the 
old lord stood before them, armed 
with a sturdy cudgel. The party 
were all but petrified with terror: 
for he was known to be a man of 
immense strength, and capable of 
any violent act. He surveyed the 
party with an eye before which all 
quailed : for a time there was silence ; 
at length he roared out—‘ Come here, 
sir,’ and one of the party advanced. 
There was no other way of exit save 
by the door, and as he passed him 
the old lord struck him a blow 
across the shoulders, which he re- 
membered till his dying hour. The 
others were served in the same man- 
ner, till he reached the narrator of 
the story, who happened to be rather 
a favourite of his. ‘As for you, 
sir” he said, ‘you may pass; but 
let this be a warning to you never 
to return without my leave,’ an ad- 
vice on which he acted all the rest 
of his life. The old lord was a miser 
when a young man, and his avarice 
increased with his years, till at 
length he reduced his establishment 
to one little girl, who waited upon 
him in his last illness. She used to 
relate that he had a large bundle of 
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papers beneath his pillow, which 
from time to time, he gave to her to 
burn. Her curiosity was excited, 
and one day she contrived to secrete 
one of them without being observed. 
She showed it to her friends, and it 
was found to be a bank of England 
note. It was supposed that the old 
lord, under the influence of some 
kind of reaction which we do not 
undertake to explain, had begun to 
destroy before his death that wealth 
for which he had done so many un- 
scrupulous acts during his life. 

One word about another class of 
Scottish notables, and we have done. 
We allude to ‘the men.’ Perhaps, 
reader, you do not know who ‘the 
men’ are: they are Presbyterian 
elders in Highland parishes, who do 
all the work that is done in Roman 
Catholic countries by the members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. They do all that is done by 
ministers, except preaching the 
word, and administering the sacra- 
ments. They are generally elders of 
the kirk, though not always so; and 
their existence is confined to High- 
land parishes. They have received 
their title as being dvdpes-dvdpar, 
men par excellence. We had longa 
kind of prejudice against this class of 
notables, who have been represented 
as usurping all spiritual power in 
the north, domineering over the 
ministers, and subjecting the people 
to the despotism of their iron rule. 
Now we believe that all this is very 
false and very foolish; we have a 
sincere respect for ‘the men’ as 
being, in spiritual things, a Titanic 
race. We daresay, where the minis- 
ter is an idle, useless, stupid body, 
‘the men’ use him as the frogs did 
King Log; but where he is a work- 
ing, active, earnest man, ‘the men’ 
are his right hand, his coadjutors, 
his counsellors, and his friends. If 
prayer be a necessary element to a 
nation’s greatness, assuredly ‘the 
men’ deserve well of the country, 
for, we venture to say, that they 
outpray all other classes of the com- 
munity. We happened recently to 
be in the capital of the Highlands 
during the communion week—an 
occasion, the solemnity of which 
can never be understood by those 
who have not witnessed it. ‘The 
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men’ turned out in large numbers 
from the most distant parts of the 
surrounding counties, and did to 
their ministers as Joshua and Aaron 
did to Moses on the mount: they 
upheld them with their prayers. 
And such prayers, in length and in- 
tensity of feeling, we never heard 
before. We did not understand a 
single word of the language in which 
they were expressed, but we could 
not misunderstand their earnestness 
and sincerity. The lady of the house 
who entertained them invited us to 
see them; and we shall never forget 
those tall, stern, God-fearing men, 
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with their white hair and their 
storm-beaten faces, so like the David 
Deans described by Scott, so differ- 
ent from the Massachusetts puritan 
now introduced on the London stage 
under that name. When one of 
them —the oldest and the most 
venerable of all—learned that we 
were in a position of some responsi- 
bility he laid his large hand upon 
our head, and prayed that the bless- 
ing of Jacob’s God might rest upon 
us. May it also rest upon him : may 
his tread be light as ever among the 
blooming heath and the mist-clad 
mountains of the far north. 
PC B. 


IRELAND. 


LOUGH BRACCAN. 
O fared it with the folk behind the hill 


From Jack’s. 


Now Jack did all his Agent’s will, 


And bade his son the same wise course pursue ; 
But Neal had thoughts his father never knew. 
Private and patriotic griefs combined 

To trouble and perplex his youthful mind, 

At loose imagination’s utmost pitch 

He rates the powers and graces of the rich, 

Not life in Saturn more beyond his grasp; 

And pictures, till the thought is like a wasp, 
The narrow toils and hardships of the poor, 
Which no kind hand assists them to endure ; 
For rich and poor, contrasted lots at best, 

Here plainly mean oppressors and opprest. 

With this, Old Ireland’s glories, and her wrongs, 
Her famous dead, her landscapes, and her songs, 
Were fever’d fancy’s beverage,—things well known 
Mingled with names and dreams confus’dly shown. 
Poetic visions hover’d; every page 

For Erin’s glory, every fireside sage 

Whose shanahus a brooding audience drew, 
Were pleasant to his soul, and gospel-true. 

Since dumb her school-books upon Ireland’s tale, 
Other and looser teaching must prevail, 

And ardent boyhood drink its greedy fill 

Of every wild-sprung legendary rill 

And holy fount—not in their virgin shade 

So oft as lower channels, hot and clay’d. 
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Buse better even thus, than dryly live 

Devoid of all th’ ancestral past can give, 

And every human touch from hill and shore 

Being blotted out, let memory claim no more 

In this her ancient realm, than where, exiled, 

The shepherd sadly tracks th’ Australian wild. 
By fits, moreover, hide them as we may, 

It frets us all, this tedious everyday ; 

A longing throb, a germ of bold romance, 

Is deep in every bosom ; thirst for chance 

And change, and rich adventure; sadly brave 

This sends us wandering on the dismal wave, 

Or earth’s remotest mountains ; this gives war 

Its frenzied life, and stirs more crime by far 

Than moralist or lawyer ever guess’d; 

Soul-fermentation, anxious blind unrest, 

That, sick of all the barren hours afford, 

Will seize on dice, the tankard, or the sword, 

Or burst its limits in a headlong flood, 

A mingling overflow of fire and mud, 

To do a deed,—of glory, or of shame, 

As outward things take hue from vulgar fame. 

To this unquiet, lawless, dangerous mood, 

The present seems a prison-house ; all good 

(Though mainly shadows from our fancies cast), 

Being in the boundless future, boundless past ; 

Great things that have been, greater things to be 

As if a man could, save in soul, be free. 

Neal fain would join that secret brotherhood, 
‘he rich men’s terror ; but his father shrewd, 
Who saw the ’Ninety-eight, and blamed alike 
The yeoman’s pitch-cap, and the rebel’s pike, 
Whose earliest memories were of houses burning, 
And, hung from branches, dead men slowly turning, 
Jack oft admonish’d him; and on her knees 
Maureen implored her son from thoughts like these. 
Yet still he hanker’d for the fruit forbid : 

A thousand tliding scenes the curtain hid 

Of plot profound, and daring enterprise ; 

And he himself, acknowledged brave and wise, 
Head of the mystic band was seen to rise, 
Great, too, this charm of mystery ; to swear, 
Fling stealthy signs, enchant the common air. 
When whispering schoolboys to a corner creep, 
Bedim their shallow plans and call them deep, 
Whilst uninitiates vainly pry and dodge, 
Behold in bud the sacred cryptic lodge,— 

For evil or for good, a power confess’d 

In that old east, as in our modern west. 

To check the tyrant Rich; perchance to see 
His injured country ‘ glorious, great, and free ; 
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To help ‘ the patriot cause’ with heart and hand ; 
So Neal aspired ; and all was vague and grand, 

Jack has been noticed: that’s a usual thing, 
Familiar as a dash of hail in spring. 

Bad omens are not wanting, ’tis confess’d, 
They fear; and fearing, try to hope the best. 
But Doran’s bit is one that interferes 

With certain counsels of th’ Olympian spheres ; 
And if they lose his favour, son or sire, 

One flash from Pigot—all their hopes expire. 
Poor Jack is cautious, as a beast that knows 
His little burrow watched by natural foes ; 
But Neal is rash, and some beside the door 
Tell Pigot all his rashest words, and more, 

In hopes to win, perchance, the Dorans’ place, 
Or, at the least, enjoy the Viceroy’s grace. 
Ready to plot their master’s death are they, 
Ready their peasant-neighbour to betray ; 
Experienced lodge-men, equally prepared 

To earn a murderer’s or a spy’s reward. 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When Jack to Minor Bloomfield made his way. 
Jack had his talk; his honour was alone ; 

But then—no answer came, and all was shown 
(Jack from the bailiff heard it with a groan) 
Next office-day to Pigot, fear’d by Jack 

More than the horny Dhoul, in suit of black. 

* Ungrateful rascals !—they are all the same ! 
He has not one scintilla of a claim. 

Claim, right, or title, they have simply none, 
Tenants at will, indulged from sire to son. 

Is that to found a title ?—Glorious fool 

The landlord, if the tenant’s will should rule ! 
If absence of conditions proved a bond, 

And no form went all forms of law beyond! 
We want this hill : no question here of rent. 
The son, too, is a dangerous malcontent. 
They'll carry money with them, sir,—all made 
From us ; and far too long have we delay’d. 
The whole of Tullagh is a vermin’s nest,— 
These Dorans no whit better than the rest.’ 
Jack heard not this ; but knew his crime, and curs’d 
His luck, bless’d God, and waited for the worst ; 
Yet still was fain his sinking heart to cheer, 
Nor told his little household all his fear. 

Not always prisoner by the dull bog-side 
Was Neal; not always heavy skies abide. 
Among these mountain skirts a league away 
Lough Braccan spread, with many a silver bay 
And islet green ; a dark cliff, tall and bold, 
Half-muffled in its cloak of ivy old, 
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Tnnisree. 


Bastion’d the southern brink, beside a glen 
Where birch and hazel hid the badger’s den, 
And through the moist ferns and firm hollies play’d 
A rapid rivulet from light to shade. 
Above the glen, and wood, and cliff, were seen, 
Majestically simple and serene, 
Like some great soul above the various crowd, 
A purple mountain-top, at times in cloud 
Or mist, as in celestial veils of thought, 
Abstracted heavenwards. 
Mark that little boat, 
Rippling a path through evening’s latest smile 
To where the shatter’d castle on its isle 
May seem a broad-wing’d ship ; two massive tow’rs 
Lifted against the yellow light that pours 
On half the lough and sloping fields,—half-laid, 
Creek, bush, and crag, within the mountain shade. 
Dark bramble-leaves now show a curling fringe, 
And sallies wear the first autumnal tinge ; 
With speckled plumes high wave the crowded reeds, 
Amongst whose watery stems the mallard feeds. 
Full many a time, on deep Lough Braccan’s wave, 
Has Neal inveigled from its liquid cave, 
With youthful comrades, in a fragile keel, 
The pike, the perch, the trout, the twisting eel. 
Alone, and musingly, he glides to-day, 
Has fish’d an hour in vain, and coil’d his line away. 
The coble beach’d at lonely Innisree, 
High at a rifted window, musing free 
On ancient sky and water, freshly fair, 
A poet’s or a painter’s rich despair, 
And on the fame of olden times, which threw 
Across, the firm world a transcendent hue, 
No more with petty toils and cares dismay’d, 
The young man watched that golden landscape fade. 
South-westward, where th’ autumnal sun went down, 
A lake-reflected headland heaved its crown 
Of darkling trees, and, knew you where to search, 
The hoary ruins of a little church, 
That mingled there with human skulls and bones 
The mossy downfall of its sculptured stones ; 
While, like one poem scatheless and sublime, 
Amid the vast forgetfulness of Time, 
Slender and tall a Round Tower’s pointed crest 
Rose dimly black against the glowing west. 
Methinks I stand with Neal, and, wide-eyed, gaze 
Far through the wondrous world of former days. 
In clear-obscure extends th’ Ogygian Isle, 
Deep-forested, but lit with many a smile 
Of lake and river, and empurpling air, 
The mantle of its mountains; wolf and bear 
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In rocky cave and wild-wood shadow skulk ; 
Free rove the stag and heavy-headed elk ; 
Broad plain and valley spread their brilliant green ; 
With pathless fen and sombre moor between ; 
The great blue shipless ocean circling all ; 
Whose tides in frith and channel flow and fall 
To dance the wild man’s curragh,—till, some day, 
Poops of strange wing are gliding up his bay ; 
An era, whilst he stares with dread and wonder, 
Closes its portals, without crash of thunder; 
Portals to us (yet sun and moon were bright) 
That seemed the barriers of a realm of night. 
At history’s dawn, the sons of the great east, 
Gigantic, spectral, move among the mist, 
Old Afric, Scythic, or Phenician fames, 
Nemidians and Fomorians, dusky names, 
Firbolgs, Danaans, and Milesians proud,— 
Fair shadowy queens, like floating forms of cloud, 
With rugged Kings, Druids white-raimentid, 
A thin gold crescent on each awful head, 
Sage Brehons, Bards, and Minstrels ; and a roar 
Of battles, like a sea on distant shore, 
Sounds from the mighty hollow of the past. 

Let the huge stones be desolate ; the last 
Man’s blood smoke up to Crom. That solemn night 
Of Beltane, when King Layorie’s hand must light 
The mystic blaze on Tara first of all, 
Behold on distant hill, at twilight-fall, 
A fire,—for which the penalty is death. 
Whilst frowning Druids pour prophetic breath, 
Spears bring the malefactor ; on whose face, 
Calm and celestial, every prince in place 
Mute-wondering stares, until, with awestruck sense, 
Hore, son of Dego, bows in reverence 
Before Sarnt Patrick. Slave, he herded swine 
In Dalaradia once ; the will divine, 
By messengers at midnight when he dream’d, 
Bade him return to Ireland, and it seem’d, 
At Tours within Saint Martin’s cloister-wall, 
He heard the voices of the Irish call,— 
‘We pray thee come to us!’ 

O loving, mild, 

And docile people !—as to parent, child, 
To Patrick, Bridget, fearless Columbkill, 
Knelt all the land. ‘ Their bones one grave do fill.’ 
A luckless land at length ; a grave much wronged. 
Meantime, for learning and religion throng’d 
All Europe to the furthest western isle, 
With many a studious and monastic pile 
Thick sown, and many a blessed man she sent 
To bring the souls of people nourishment 
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In kingdoms far away. 
But ships came forth 
For plunder, from the pagan pirate north, 
Who tore this isle; and these were not the worst. 
Dermot MacMurrough, be thy name accurst! 
And wert thou Pope (as Pope thou wast indeed) ; 
Thine, Nicholas Breakspeare! who to Norman greed 
Sold what to neither could belong of right. 
Strongbow, De Courcy, many a mail-clad knight, 
Drive in the wedge of steel with stalwart blows; 
Vainly the saffron-shirted kerns oppose 
With axe and sling, their feet and bosoms bare, 
No helmet but their matted glibbs of hair ; 
Vain the swift javelin, vain the furious rush 
On bareback’d horses from their woods, to crush 
The Sassenach ; slow lives of plotting pain, 
Outbursts of fever’d frenzy, all are vain. 
King Brian he is dead, who smote the Dane. 
Alas, no bond the troubled chieftains know 
To weld their strength against the common foe ; 
Each power in turn promoted and suppress’d, 
Through Desmond, Thomond, Brefney, and the West. 
Edwards and Henries waste the land by turns, 
The bloated king our ancient worship spurns, 
And scolding from the fortress of her frill 
His sour-faced daughter works her shrewish will, 
Cajoles and strikes, to scatter and destroy 
Fraternal patriotism, her worst annoy. 
Ultonia last its undulating fields 
And dark-blue mountains to th’ invader yields ; 
From far Tyrconnell, like a northern gale, 
O’Donnell sweeps upon the English pale ; 
O’Neill defends the passes of Tyrone,— 
Last of the princes, these are also gone. 
Let pedant James now part the plunder’d lands, 
And chaffer out his bag of bloody hands ; 
Let slippery Charles depute his squire, Black Tom ; 
The ‘Curse of Cromwell’ spread a deeper gloom ; 
From Orange William sneaking Shemus fly, 
And brave men for a coward vainly die; 
Where slaughter ends let treachery begin, 
Treland must lose, no matter who may win ; 
Robb’d, crush’d, derided, full of wounds and tears, 
In sullen slavery drag her hopeless years ; 
Learning uprooted, industry and trade ; 
Of social ties mere cruel scourges made ; 
Possessions, rights, religion, language, torn 
And crush’d by Law—a word to hate and scorn 
For those taught English in oppression’s school, 
And reading good words by the witches’ rule, — 
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Law, that meant powerful wrong, with no appeal ; 
Law, that in every moment made them feel 

To live an Irishman on Irish ground . 

The sole unpardonable crime was found, 

Island of bitter memories! thickly sown 
From winding Boyne to Limerick’s treaty-stone, 
From Connaught Hills to Dublin Castle wall, 
From Wexford shore to furthest Donegal, 
Through six long centuries of hostile sway, 

From Strongbow fierce to cunning Castlereagh ; 
These will not melt and vanish in a day; 

These can yet sting the patriot thoughts which turn 
To Erin’s past, and bid them weep and burn. 

The dusk has gather’d, vapour chill unfurls 
Down all the mountain height, and creeps and curls 
Along the glens and edges of the lake, 

Like slumber on a mind still half-awake ; 
While round the small and broken winding-stair 
In the wall’s thickness, Neal descends with care, 
And stooping through the pointed arch below 
Is strongly seized by some expectant foe. 
He struggles, but his arms are pinion’d tight, 
Bursts up, and writhes, and strains with all his might ; 
Off from the brow flies one assailant’s hat, 
And shows the grinning face of Wicklow Pat. 
*Gondoutha! you're no aisy man to houl’— 
We tuk you for a spy, upon my sowl !— 
Ye’re sarchin’ for a pot o’ goold, it’s like ? 
Or maybe settin’ long-lines for the pike ? 
Or dramin’ o’ the good oul’ ancient time? 
And sure, to love one’s counthry’s not a crime, 
Unless by tyrants’ reck’nin’. Whisht, I say !’ 
(This to his comrade). ‘By Saint Pether’s kay, 
Td trust him if he never tuk an oath! 
Sure Nail is well acquainted with us both. 
We've business on the island, Nail—what’s more, 
There’s some one with us,’ 
On the darkling shore 
To which they now emerged, a tall man stood, 
Wrapt, face and figure, in a cloak and hood. 
* Sir, I have heard of you !’—he took Neal’s hand ; 
‘We count on you to join our patriot band.’ 
*T'll join, sir !"—* On the minute ?—‘ Yes !’—* Well said !— 
Young man, there’s powerful interest at our head, 
As by degrees you'll know,—but that must wait. 
I’m from the Grand Lodge, County Delegate. 
Hats off! grip tight the Gospels !—now attend, 
And word for word say with me, to the end: 
““T swear by the Most Holy Trinity 
A true and faithful Ribbonman to be ; 
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To do my best to strike off England’s chain ; 
The poor against the rich man to sustain ; 
Ever to help and never to betray 
My brethren ; my superiors to obey 
At all times, without question or delay, 
Pity or mercy. If I break this oath, 
Destruction seize my soul and body both ! 
Amen, by kiss! Amen, by cross! Amen !” 
Here is your card. To-morrow night at ten 
Come to Shawn Roe’s—King David is the pass.’ 
He strode away. ‘ Now for one little glass, 
Mee Hayro!’ Pat says—* Very few, take note, 
Yon man makes free with,—gutcha! here’s our boat. 
Brother, your health !—bee japers, you done right ! 
And now be off—don’t miss to-morrow night.’ 
30th boats lay half in ivy-trailers hid ; 
A ‘ bannatt-latt’ exchanged, the coble slid 
Into the dim expansive lough, and broke 
It’s hush’d and starry dream with rippling stroke,— 
No other sound between the earth and sky 
Save from the misty shore, the plover’s cry. 
Now shortening days that flit on silent wing 
Near and more near the fate of Tullagh bring. 
Has Pigot shown relentment? ‘Out they go!’ 
Says Pigot, and will keep his tryst they know. 
Bloomfield had sought to move his uncle’s mind. 
But vainly : ‘ Pigot’s views are right, you'll find. 
Pigot has vast experience—thirty years’, 
No wise man with his agent interferes 
At such a crisis ; strengthen well his hands 
Good sense advises, honour too demands ; 
Your trusty general, with the foe in face, 
Would you, on little cause or none, disgrace ? 
This is no time— ‘ But foe,’ said Lawrence, ‘ why ?” 
‘Such is the world,’ Sir Ulick made reply, 
* At least in Ireland here: I wish I knew 
Much less about it: how I envy you!’ 
Of Bloomfield’s tenants, more than Jack had dared 
By word or pen to seek him. Unprepared 
To answer, as he told them, he took note 
Of each, put careful questions, not by rote ; 
And ended kindly, ‘ What I have to say 
You all shall hear, upon no distant day.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF INVENTION AND PATENT LAWS. 


‘ROM the earliest periods of the 
world’s history a general per- 
ception has obtained, that the insti- 
tution of property recognized by 
law is, upon the whole, a good thing, 
both for the haves and the have-nots ; 
that the have-nots really get more 
by this process than they would by 
a general scramble. It is this con- 
viction which has divided land into 
private estates, farms, fields, and en- 
closures. An unenclosed country 
pertains to the hunter and _herds- 
man; but the cultivator needs 
hedges and ditches ; fences, walls, 
and palisades. Without these or 
similar arrangements there would 
be no cultivation; and so, strong- 
handed men became possessors of 
land, and guaranteed it to cultiva- 
tors in smaller or larger parcels in 
consideration of rent—in other words 
a greater or less share in the produce. 
With the land, went into ownership 
all available material on the surface 
or below it, or, as some title deeds 
run, ‘as high as heaven and low 
as“ hell: and thenceforward they 
who were not owners of materials 
could only obtain a share of them 
by bartering the labour of their 
hands or brains, or both, either as 
serfs or as free labourers. But the 
raw material of the world is of little 
value in its natural condition; and 
the sweat of the brain is of more im- 
portance than the sweat of the brow 
in turning it to useful account. A 
notion long prevailed that, though 
hand labour was obviously useful, 
and ought to be paid for, brain 
labour was a process analogous to 
laying eggs, and not dependent on 
volition ; and, therefore, it was not 
for the interest of the public to pay 
for the special cultivation of sponta- 
neous faculties. The logicians who 
reasoned thus forgot that the act of 
laying eggs does not necessarily in- 
duce chickens, but that the process 
of hatching is also essential, and 
this latter is not spontaneous, but 
an act of volition; and hens will 
frequently abandon the hatching 
process when their eggs are too un- 
scrupulously meddled with. 
At last it began to be perceived 
that brains not only actually con- 


ferred value on matter, but that the 
brains, in order to their due cultiva- 
tion for the public welfare, needed 
similar conditions to the cultivation 
of land—the right of ownership and 
enclosure. Without these conditions 
the cultivation of brain would only 
proceed in secrecy, and be confined 
to work that could not be appro- 
priated by others. So the inventive 
brain made a compromise with royal 
prerogative to share the profits of a 
limited property right, either directly 
by heavy fees, or indirectly by part- 
nership with court favourites; with a 
stipulation, that, in consideration of 
a monopoly for the term of fourteen 
years, by Royal Letters Patent, the 
inventor or discoverer should make 
known by a specification in writing 
the whole of his discovery for the 
benefit of the public. As Letters 
Patent, by royal prerogative, were 
also granted for monopolies, without 
inventions, meritorious inventors 
came to share in the obloquy attach- 
ing to them; and to overthrow a 
patent of any kind was considered a 
triumph of liberal principles. No 
inventor was recognized as giving a 
quid pro quo ; and this warp remains 
in many minds up to the present 
day, and is taken advantage of for 
their own purposes by others seek- 
ing only their own pecuniary inte- 
rests. 

Other things being equal, that 
nation will ever be in the most pros- 
perous condition where the natural 
aptitudes of individuals are best 
fitted to their several occupations. 
Those who work with their brains 
will ever be a small minority com- 
pared with those who work with 
their hands. It is not by doing 
to-day all that was done yesterday 
that a nation makes progress, but by 
something in surplus—in short by 
origination. But for origination, 
doing to-day something more than 
was done yesterday, we Englishmen 
dwelling in these islands of Britain 
should be only as a nation of Chi- 
nese. Originators are they who 
write books, and make discoveries in 
philosophy and abstract science, and 
also discoveries in the utilitarian 
boundaries of mechanism and che- 
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mistry. Painters, sculptors, and 
musicians who print and publish, 
come under the same category. 

Original writers obtain by law a 
property in the transcription or 
printing of their brains for three ge- 
nerations. They struggled hard for 
it, and they won it; but their posi- 
tion was a favourable one. ‘They 
are the associates of law-makers, and 
can plead their own cause on equal 
terms with the wealthy and noble. 
Originators in mechanism and che- 
mistry have a less favourable posi- 
tion. Their profession is not that 
of language, and they are little 
known, save by their results to the 
public. 

Young’s paraffin oil and Besse- 
mer’s steel are on every lip; but 
the inventors, out of their own im- 
mediate circles, are little more than 
myths. George Stephenson advanced 
railways probably twenty years, but 
the public know him chiefly through 
the pen of Samuel Smiles. But for 
this he would have been little more 
than a name, and only in that, more 
conspicuous than scores of men of 
the same calibre. Many a Lanca- 
shire inventor, whose brains have 
added hundreds of thousands per 
annum to the wealth of England, is 
less known than Harper Twelve- 
trees, the literary insecticide, who 
rivals Moses in advertisements. 

If there be one thing tending more 
than another to promote political 
quiet in this our England—which 
has kept us from revolution during 
all the late Continental disturbances 
and reverses—it is the belief that 
every man may by faculties, indus- 
try, and perseverance, rise to any 
position under the Crown ; and that 
by this process there is a practical 
circulation of classes by which the 
owner of a. first-class brain may 
come to be the owner also of a first- 
class estate. 

Take away this conviction, make 
material wealth individual property, 
and throw brain into common stock 
by depriving literary men, inventors, 
and artists of their copyrights, one 
of two things would take place: the 
going back of the nation into bar- 
barism by the emigration of the ori- 
ginators, or by a stirring up of the 
great question, why material pro- 
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perty should not become common 
stock as well as mental property in 
brain? The originators, deprived of 
their legitimate pursuit, would find 
out very soon an illegitimate one. 
This is a matter well worth the con- 
sideration of statesmen. Had Prince 
Rupert been a successful patentee, 


‘he would hardly have been a plun- 


derer on horseback or on salt water. 
It is better that the inventive faculty 
should be absorbed in changing the 
forms of matter, than in changing 
ownership with the strong hand. 

An agitation has been got up for 
some time past with the object of 
abolishing patents, if possible, or, if 
not, of confining them to particular 
persons and objects; and it has 
been stated, that even in their case the 
best mode of recompense would be 
a Parliamentary grant. A commit- 
tee was sought for by the late Mr. Ri- 
cardo for the purpose of considering 
the whole matter, to hear what the 
objectors to patents had to say on 
the subject, if not to listen to the 
inventors’ plaint. We will endea- 
vour to set forth the arguments on 
both sides. 

We find from the Lives of the 
Engineers by Mr. Smiles, that in 
the days before patents for inven- 
tions, when James I. was king, 
grants were given to projectors 
for draining bogs and supplying 
water, and similar common wants ; 
and we find that these grants were 
obtained as matter of favour by 
courtiers and old servants of the 
king, and by them transferred to 
practical men for some consideration 
or other. In the time of the second 
Charles it became an ordinary prac- 
tice to grant to inventors of things 
‘new and useful, through the influ- 
ence of patrons, a fourteen years’ 
monopoly, taking care to levy large 
fees on the grant, and giving nothing 
in return but the monopoly, which, 
if it were not new, ceased, and if it 
were not useful, produced no remu- 
neration. 

The public certainly sustained no 
damage by this; and even after the 
patent was granted, judges, counsel- 
lors, and jury, thought they were 
doing good service by throwing 
open a patent. There was a time 
when varnished leather, now known 
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as patent leather, did not exist in 
England. A Frenchman brought 
over the first sample, and took a 
patent for it in days when a patent 
cost £100. He worked hard, and got 
his invention into use. He was then 
pirated by the trade, and, in an evil 
hour, brought an action against an 
infringer, who had a long purse, 
and set lawyers and agents to work 
to pick holes in the specification. 
Part of the process was, when the 
varnish was laid on to the skin, to 
put it between blankets, and bake it 
in an oven at a specific heat. The 
poor Frenchman’s own thermometer 
was a Réaumur, and he specified the 
degrees of heat without naming the 
class of thermometer. On the trial it 
was alleged that the specification was 
deluding and faulty, for that the heat 
specified was incorrect according to 
the national English measure, Fah- 
renheit; sothe poor Frenchman lost 
his patent, and the law officers and 
the trade were duly elated, for ‘ what 
business had a Frenchman to come 
over here interfering with native 
manufacturers ?’ 

It was a growing conviction of the 
injustice of thus taking advantage 
of unintentional errors in specifica- 
tion that led to Lord Brougham’s 
Act, allowing patentees to make dis- 
claimers of surplus or irrelevant 
matter. 

But patents were not despised by 
law officers when about to be taken 
out. They obtained in fees about 
£100 for an English patent, £80 for 
a Scottish, and £180 for an Irish 
patent. These patents were thus a 
practical monopoly, belonging to 
wealthy individuals and manufac- 
turers, by whom the patents were 
commonly taken in their own names, 
while the true inventors were kept 
in the background. In those daysa 
man was not competent to give, or 
be called on, for evidence in his own 
cause, and a patent oath was regarded 
much in the same light as a Custom- 
house oath. 

Of the importance of patents in 
inducing progress, some judgment 
may be formed in the fact that our 
great manufacturing towns may be 
estimated in wealth and importance 
by the relative number of the patents 
taken by their inhabitants. Man- 
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chester and Leeds may be said to 
be built on patents. It was inven- 
tion, and invention very largely pro- 
tected by patents, that gave rise to 
our cotton manufactures and others, 
and produced the funds that enabled 
us to be victors in the great world- 
strife against the tyranny of the elder 
Bonaparte. 

Still it may be, and is alleged, 
that all this was done with the 
patents in the hands of the great 
capitalists, who would have done 
the same without the patents, and 
that patents in the hands of poor 
inventors simply prevent great ca- 
pitalists from turning them to ac- 
count. 

On the other hand a notion has 
prevailed, that a marvellous amount 
of valuable invention lay hidden in 
the brains of workmen and others 
too poor to obtain patents, and in- 
disposed to give away their brain- 
work for the profit of others. 

An influential body of men were 
enabled to put this to the test. 
When the Great Exhibition of 1851 
was in process of incubation, it was 
found that there was a great indis- 
position to exhibit novelties, which 
might be taken and used by manu- 
facturers generally, without compen- 
sation to the producers. This was 
felt to be a dead lock in the attrac- 
tion of novelty, both as regarded 
Englishmen and foreigners. The 
Exhibition had to open in May; 
and on the 15th of April was 
assembled in hot haste in the House 
of Lords— Lord Granville in the 
chair—a Committee to hear evidence 
on the subject of patent law. As 
witnesses, were examined eight law- 
yers, four patent agents, nine engi- 
neers, four manufacturers, two men 
of science, one M.P. (also a manufac- 
turer), three foreigners, and one 
Henry Cole—total, thirty-two. 

In taking evidence, the value of it 
must, to a certain extent, be deter- 
mined by professional or other bias 
for and against. Amongst lawyers, 
the bias will be in favour of such 
patent laws as will bring them the 
most lucrative practice. We are 
speaking, not of philosophical law- 
makers, but of those who merely 
follow law as a craft more or less 
lucrative. Patent agents may be 
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assumed to have a professional bias 
also. Engineers may be divided 
into two bodies, mechanical and 
civil. The former, if skilful and 
inventive, will have a bias in favour 
of patents as a part of their vocation. 
The non-inventive civil-engineer, on 
the contrary, will have a decided 
bias against inventors protected by 
patent, as they place him, to a cer- 
tain extent, under the control of their 
owners in his operations. His pro- 
fession gives him influence and 
position, as a man of extensive busi- 
ness; and the inventions of others 
do not add to his repute in vulgar 
estimation, though the sound judg- 
ment which can appreciate valuable 
invention, indicates a mind of no 
mean order in constructive percep- 
tion. A mere worldly man would 
have no objection to a valuable pa- 
tent of his own, or in which ‘he had 
a share, Inasmuch as the basis of 
civil-engineering is, mechanical skill 
and invention. The term civil-en- 
gineer may have been appropriate in 
past times, when the controller of a 
large work was really the designer 
and inventor, as in the case of Brind- 
ley; but it ceases to have meaning 
in the present day, when the busi- 
ness faculty which controls other 
operations, commonly employs engi- 
neering talent, in operations as much 
a matter of routine as ordinary 
housebuilding, and in which no ori- 
ginal mechanical perception is re- 
quired, 

Manufacturers generally have a 
bias against patents, because they 
operate to give a preference to the 
most skilful. They who possess or 
can command skill, prefer the patent 
system ; and, just as inferior work- 
men object to piecework, in which 
the most skilful men can earn the 
highest wages, mediocre manufac- 
turers would prefer a system which 
placed the whole trade on a level. 
Men of science may, like other men, 
have their bias. Formerly men of 
Sclence pursued abstractions; of 
late they also at times become pa- 
tentees. Members of Parliament— 
not being abstract legislators—are, 
of course, swayed in their opinions 
more or less by their constituents, or 
by their private interests. Foreign- 
ers are governed by the same biases 
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as ourselves; and Henry Cole may 
also be supposed to have had his 
bias in favour of such an alteration 
of the patent laws as would help to 
fill his exhibition with novelties. 

Let us now examine the evidence 
before Lord Granville, to see "how 
these remarks are borne out. 

Out of eight lawyers, six were in 
favour of patents and two against 
them—one of them, Sir John Ro- 
milly, being in favour of the inven- 
tors, but despairing of helping them 
by the present system. 

The four patent agents were, of 
course, unanimous in favour of 
patents. 

Out of nine engineers, two civils 
were against patents and one in their 
favour, and that one was a private 
partner of a successful patentee. 
One of the opponents, Mr. Brunel, 
stated that from £1 to £5 was the 
value of an original invention to be 
paid by a master toa workman. In 
answer to a question whether he him- 
self had invented anything, he said 
that he had made experiments in 
his father’s inventions. The six 
mechanical engineers were all unani- 
mous in favour of patents. 

Out of four manufacturers, three 
were against patents and one in their 
favour. 

Of the two men of science, Sir 
David Brewster was decidedly in 
favour of patents, and Colonel Reid 
as dead against them. Of the three 
foreigners, two were in favour of 
patents, and one, a Swiss, against 
them. There are no patents in Swit- 
zerland, as the numerous cantons, 
with separate legislatures, would 
make a great difficulty in patent 
laws; but in Switzerland small 
manufacturers are prevalent, and, 
doubtless, secrecy prevails. 

The M.P. and manufacturer was 
decidedly in favour of patents, and 
so was Henry Cole. 

Thus, out of thirty-two witnesses, 
we find twenty-two in favour of pa- 
tents and ten against them. 

If the question were put to uni- 
versal suffrage, it is probable that it 
would be carried in favour of the 
inventors. If it were put to a 
suffrage of manufacturers it would 
probably go against the inventors. 
The public are the great gainers by 
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having useful inventions offered to 
them without compulsion. The ma- 
nufacturer of little skill and energy, 
who moves in a round of red tape 
not confined to Government offices 
alone, is a sufferer by skilful and 
energetic competition. 

The first result of the committee— 
Lord Granville notwithstanding— 
was, that the law was altered, and an 
inventor, by the payment of ten 
pounds, obtained a protection for six 
months, which, at any rate, answered 
the purposes of the Exhibition promo- 
ters. At the end of four months the 
inventor may pay other £20, and thus 
get a patent for three years; at the 
end of three years he may pay £50, 
and prolong it for seven years; and 
at the seven years’ end he may pay 
£100, and so obtain a total of four- 
teen years—+£175 total; and the 
three kingdoms— England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—are included. 

This is an apparent saving of £185 
on the old system’; but it is more 
apparent than real. Under the old 
system, an inventor was commonly 
content with the English patent only, 
costing £100, and not setting any 
store by the Scotch and Irish. More 
than this, his patent might be for a 
complicated machine, complete, com- 
pounded of wheels, levers, and 
springs, and steam or other power, 
and all that might be original in 
any of the parts, covered their appli- 
cation to any other machines or 
purposes. 

Under the present system he can 
only patent one thing, however 
complex; but the original parts of 
a machine, if applied to other 
purposes, must each be the subject 
of a separate patent. The inventor, 
therefore, may find himself in the 
predicament of paying £1000, in- 
stead of £100, for his patent, unless 
he is content to see his separate 
portions used by others, through 
the whole range of machinery. The 
amended law, no doubt, may be an 
advantage to the men of one idea, 
but is a positive disadvantage to the 
inventor proper. 

What, then, isan inventor? What 
is the peculiar mental power consti- 
tuting the inventive faculty? We 
are not speaking of the contriver, 
who, having a difficulty of some 
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sort thrust before him, is obliged to 
do something to patch the occasion, 
as he would patch a hole in his shoe 
or in his nether garments. The 
great mass of patents are contri- 
vances, after thoughts engendered 
by the pressure of circumstances, 
Invention is foretliought. The in- 
ventor proper is a man of strong 
perceptive faculties, detecting ana- 
logies in matter, and pointing out 
facts to which most persons are 
blind. 

He is a man of ideas, and when 
practical in addition, is one of the 
few on whom the progress of society 
depends. He does not work in a 
corner, or in a peculiar track, but 
ranges over all varieties of matter, 
and changes it and combines it for 
human uses. He does not work for 
mere gain: his chief pleasure is in 
discovery, and not in the pecuniary 
profits of discovery, which he values 
chiefly as a means to further pro- 
gress. This class of inventor is 
frequently both chemist and mecha- 
nician; is competent to invent or 
improve a steam-engine, a mill, a 
vehicle, a loom, a ship, a gun, cu- 
rious tools dispensing with human 
drudgery, new varieties of manure 
for land, new modes of warming, 
lighting, and ventilating dwellings, 
and new modes of constructing 
them. The man is universal in his 
instincts and aptitudes. Such is the 
inventor, more or less; a very dis- 
tinct person from the contriver, who 
arrives at empirical processes by 
accident or necessity. 

True inventors are a very small 
class, and yet they are the great 
element of material progress. To 
keep them in a condition of poverty 
is a very wasteful process for the 
nation they belong to. The inven- 
tor is the maker, the poet of utili- 
tarian matter ; and if we take the list 
of inventors and contrivers together 
who fill the catalogues of the Patent- 
office in Southampton-buildings, we 
shall find that they are far out- 
stripped in number by the booksel- 
lers’ list of great poets and small 
rhymers, inclusive. 

But, say they who profess a desire 
for the revision of the patent laws, 
‘We do not desire to take away the 
rewards or the patents of such men 
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as these. We only want to prevent 
persons from taking patents for 
small things, and preventing others 
of greater faculties from using 
them.’ 

What, then, does smallness con- 
sist in? What is smaller than a 
pin or a needle, those fine metallic 
bars that constitute so large a por- 
tion of the external difference be- 
tween civilized people and savages? 
Small in the unit they become enor- 
mous in theaggregate. The difference 
to the community between a well- 
made pin or needle is so great in the 
aggregate economy, that the old 
statute providing that ‘all pins 
shall be made with good and suffi- 
cient heads’ ceases to be ridiculous. 

It is objected to as an injustice, 
that granting a patent to an indivi- 
dual to-day is a robbery of the right 
of all those who might have invented 
the same thing to-morrow. Yet the 
same argument holds good of land: 
the right of property in existing per- 
sons and their descendants, forestalls 
the right of others who might have 
had it. 

One of the phrases of most em- 
phasis in the present day is ‘free 
trade,’ ‘open competition.’ Truly 
translated, these words mean a mo- 
nopoly of the most absolute kind; 
not an individual monopoly, but a 
class monopoly. It is the monopoly 
of capital, which, like all monopo- 
lies, would entail ruin on its owners 
were there no countervailing circum- 
stances. No monopolist makes im- 
provements: it is competition that 
induces progress, and the competi- 
tion of capitalists amongst them- 
selves is simply a competition for 
quantity, not for quality. The iron- 
master reckons by the number of 
tons he can turn out, and not by 
the number of tons per square inch 
that his metal will bear on strain. 
The mass of iron-masters are quite 
satisfied if they produce equally 
good or equally bad iron; and no 
one will be at the expense of experi- 
ments to produce a better quality, 
when he knows that his neighbours 
will match him when it be done, with- 
out sharing in his expenses. Were 
there no copyright in books, the trade 
would all compete which should 
produce the largest number, with 
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the worst print and paper, as is 
done in the United States, where 
they steal the copyright of foreign 
books. There is no competition in 
all this, save the competition to dig 
up the largest quantity of rubbish. 
So long as capital can command ex- 
clusiveness to a small class, improve- 
ment will not go on. 

It is copyright alone, which en- 
ables a bookseller with small capital 
to compete with the larger capital 
of his neighbours. It is patent right 
which enables an inventor to make 
improvements in his material. It was 
patent right that induced inventors 
to try to supersede the Armstrong 
gun by better weapons, and would 
have forced Armstrong to improve 
or to vacate his seat, if without go- 
vernment support, and without 
which patent right, not even Arm- 
strong would have tried to im- 
prove artillery; and without which 
patent right there would have 
been no competition to induce 
him to make fresh struggles at im- 
provement to maintain his position. 
It was patent right which enabled 
Cooke and Wheatstone to bring forth 
the electric telegraph; and it was 
the belief in patent right which in- 
duced Ricardo and his coadjutors to 
purchase that patent right of Cooke 
and Wheatstone for £160,000; and 
it was the competition of patent 
right by other inventors that induced 
them to try the processes of buying 
them up or of ruining them at law; 
and it was the impossibility of main- 
taining a monopoly against the com- 
petition of invention that gave rise 
to their outcry against patents, in 
order to fall back on the monopoly 
of capital, by discouraging inventors. 
It was the competition of patentee- 
inventors that forced from Arm- 
strong, himself a patentee, by pur- 
chase rather than by invention, the 
same kind of outcry against patents. 

But copyright—copyright in de- 
signs, patent right, and trade-marks, 
are the fulcra that enable poor men 
of skill to resist the tyranny of capi- 
tal; and patents are therefore de- 
nounced. Ere copyright in designs 
existed, the practice of manufac- 
turers in Manchester was akin to 
that of theatres. When anything 
new was resolved on by an indi- 
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vidual, he kept it as secret as possi- 
ble till brought before the public, 
and every rival who got a hint of it 
instantly set to work to bribe the 
workmen, in order to bring out a 
similar design at the same time. 
When copyright put an end to 
piracy, competition really began, 
and the secrecy and the bribery 
ceased. 

Till within a very recent period‘ 
public bodies, such as the Civil 
Engineers’ Institution, the Society 
of Arts, and others, did not admit of 
the discussion of patented inven- 
tions. This practice is now discon- 
tinued ; and the result is, that new 
inventions and processes are brought 
before the public that formerly were 
in abeyance. 

If patents were abolished in Great 
Britain, the first result would be 
that inventors would carry their in- 
ventions to countries where they 
could! protect them—just as is now 
done by Swiss inventors, who, 
having no patent laws at home, 
probably by reason of their can- 
tonal divisions, bring their inven- 
tions to England and elsewhere, to 
patent them. Or, failing this, they 
would keep their secret till they 
could find some persons to work 
them in secret, if possible to do so. 
And factories would be closed to 
strangers, as in the olden time; and 
British Associations, and Royal In- 
stitutions, and scientific publications, 
would grow meagre in their new 
‘matter, dealing only with abstrac- 
tions. 

It is a curious fact that the pub- 
lication of an invention, however 
important, which is not patented, 
does not induce people to put it 
into use. It is the patent, and the 
working on it, that draws the atten- 
tion of competitors to it, and induces 
other inventions and patents. If an 
invention be published first, it can- 
not be patented afterwards; and 
few men are found who will embark 
in an expensive novelty without 
security for its use. No Manchester 
mill-owner will set up novel ma- 
chinery, if his neighbours can take 
it immediately, and compete with 
him without his preliminary expen- 
sive costs. The originator is in the 
condition of paying a heavy fine 
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upon his improvement, which price 
is remitted to those treading in his 
footsteps. 

It may be said that, if English in- 
ventors carried their patents and 
inventions abroad, England would 
have the advantage of getting them 
gratuitously, without the cost of 
bringing them into use. But the 
gratuitous patent to be brought from 
abroad would be analogous to pub- 
lished unpatented invention. People 
would not take it up till the foreign 
country had got such a start as to 
be possibly too late. And though 
it is very common that the first in- 
ventor falls through, as regards 
pecuniary success, still the fact of 
prizes having been drawn at times, 
induces other first inventors to go 
on, without whom we should have 
no progress. 

But why give patents to poor in- 
ventors, who cannot bring them into 
use? say the objectors to patents. 
That is, in short, to. say, why grant 
patents, save to capitalists? In other 
words, it is simply saying that those 
who are poor shall never have a 
chance of rising, save by routine. 
Those who have, shall haye more; 
and those who have not, never shall 
have, by any especial advantage of 
their brain. We think that it would 
be an evil day for England, could 
this kind of argument prevail to 
take the form of law. 

We may fairly assume that, until 
copyright in books and designs, and 
the right to trade-marks and proper 
names of mercantile firms, shall be 
abolished, mental right in invention 
must also be acknowledged; and if 
one is abolished, all must be abolished 
together: in which case national 
progress would cease, and England, 
deprived of the sources of healthy 
competition, would be reduced to 
one dead lock of inferiority, with 
the feudal system revived. 

If the capitalists opposing patents 
on the score that they impede me- 
chanical or other progress be inimi- 
al, let them dig up the records to 
be found in the Blue Books of the 
Patent Commissioners. There are 
whole mines of works to be found 
there, of useful inventions not in 
use. Why do they not study them, 
and turn them to account? Why 
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not revive the lost inventions, or 
those still-born before their time for 
action? One great value of an in- 
ventor is, that he stimuiates pro- 
gress by teaching the community 
twenty-five years in advance what 
it is desirable to have done. Why 
did not Mr. Ricardo dive into old 
records, without troubling and pay- 
ing Cooke and Wheatstone? Only 
because Cooke and Wheatstone had 
set their mark so forcibly, as to con- 
centrate public attention on their 
work, and for this Mr. Ricardo and 
his coadjutors paid them highly, not 
with a view to excite competition, 
but, if possible, to extinguish it. 

If, therefore, the law of patents is 
to be maintained, the real question 
at issue is, how that law may best 
be amended or re-made, so as to 
obtain the greatest advantage for 
the public, and also for the inventor? 

At present, a patent is granted 
for something ‘new and useful.’ 
But there is no legal definition of 
what constitutes ‘ newness’ and 
there is a great difficulty in ascer- 
taining whether a new thing will be 
‘useful’ or not. There is nothing 
absolutely ‘new under the sun.’ 
The Greek of Alexandria, produced 
the steam-engine, the windmill, the 
wheel and pinion, the fire-engine, 
and much other mechanism; and 
doubtless there were men in those 
old days, with as much wisdom as 
in the present, albeit with a more 
bounded sphere of knowledge. But 
what may have existed in the old 
times, or may be raked up in re- 
cords, does not practically affect the 
question of novelty as regards the 
public. What has been, and is re- 
corded, and has gone out of use, 
is as though it had never existed. 
Many circumstances carse useful 
things to disappear and be lost, and 
their revival should be hailed with 
welcome. The discovery of an al- 
chemist, known only to the curious 
in books, ought not to interfere with 
the reward of the modern chemist, 
who re-discovers and turns his dis- 
covery to public account. 

Newness or novelty, then, should 
be considered wholly in reference to 
the existing generation. If a thing 
has not been in use during the term 
of years prescribed by law for ac- 
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quiring a property in unoccupied 
land, it should be considered as new, 
even though previously recorded. 
The man who revives a lost or aban- 
doned art, and again brings it into 
use, is a meritorious servant of the 
community, which is benefited by 
the revival, and cannot possibly sus- 
tain damage by a limited monopoly 
of that of which it had lost the use. 
The utility is scarcely worth inquir- 
ing into. If not useful, it will not 
be used; and the public will lose 
nothing, if the patentee gains no- 
thing. 

The next question is, should the 
power of granting or withholding a 
patent rest with the law officers ? 
Of course, if a thing be bond fide new 
and useful, they ought not to have 
any power of refusal. But how are 
they to ascertain this question of 
newness? In the United States it 
sometimes takes more than a year 
before an applicant gets an answer, 
and during the whole time it is sup- 
posed to be secret. And this opens 
men’s mouths to denounce a refusal 
as grounded on nepotism. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the course least 
open to objection would be for the 
officers to point out to the applicant 
the probable invalidity of his pro- 
posed patent, and then leave it to 
his own option to take it or not. 

The present objection to such a 
course is, that a designing man is 
thereby furnished with a weapon of 
oppression, wherewith to go into a 
court of law, and by means of a long 
purse to ruin a rival in trade. 

This objection arises only from a 
defect in the law, which has not 
provided a simple and inexpensive 
court, under the Patent Commis- 
sioners, to determine the validity or 
invalidity of patent property. As a 
patent at present stands, it is not a 
property, but simply a claim to a 
property, which has to be made 
valid in a court of common, and not 
special, law, by the testimony of a 
great number of costly scientific 
witnesses, hired on both sides to 
give their opinions, which may be 
honest or dishonest, without any 
penalty upon them. The remedy is 
simple. 

The declaring a patent valid or 
invalid should rest entirely with the 
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Court of Commissioners, who have 
granted the patent, and who should 
be competent to put it upon trial, 
upon its own merits and defects, and 
expunge it from the lists wholly, or 
partially: in case of the latter, sub- 
ject to an appeal, free from cost. It 
is a process which belongs to the 
public, and not to individuals. The 
whole facilities—the books, specifi- 
eations, models, and scientific men, 
already exist for useful judgment. 

In case of disputes between rival 
patentees, it is this same court which 
should define their respective rights 
under their patents, and the deci- 
sion should be final. This decision 
should constitute a property, never 
more to be questioned on the same 
ground. 

As the matter at present stands, 
a jury may decide to-day as to the 
validity of a patent, and the ag- 
gressor may infringe again to-mor- 
row, and try the validity over again, 
and so on with any number of per- 
sons, till the patentee be valued by 
his extra costs. It is impossible for 
an individual to maintain his rights 
against banded individuals or cor- 
porations, unless he become himself 
a part of a corporation or company, 
selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

A Commissioners’ court might put 
an end to this by enforcing every 
would-be litigant, whether patentee 
or opposer, to settle the question of 
property and validity, before going 
to a jury to assess damages. 

This would at once put an end to 
chicanery, and patents would be- 
come properties as capable of sale as 
any other. 

There is yet another question— 
the case of an inventor whose patent 
has run out without profit to him- 
self. It may have run out from the 
inability of the inventor to get it 
into use, for want of money, or other 
means. ‘To impute this to him as a 
fault would be simply to say that 
no man should be an inventor with- 
out money, or influence enough to 
put his invention in practice; an 
injustice to those most needing help. 
Then may also be the case, that 
those who should use the invention 
have contrived to keep it out of use 
till the patent has run out; not an 
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uncommon case, when they have not 
contrived to use it without payment. 
Men who deal in matter are very 
commonly, even when honestly, ob- 
tuse to the claims of mind. An 
invention is to them air, wind, no- 
thing. They cannot weigh it or 
measure it; it is not palpable to 
touch or sight. The iron and tim- 
ber are theirs, and an undoubted 
property; the thought that gives 
them utility they cannot recognize. 

At present, the renewal of a pa- 
tent is made dependent on a Coun- 
cil of the House of Lords. In case 
of opposition by manufacturers or 
corporations, or powerful indivi- 
duals, it is mostly beyond the means 
of a poor man. If it can be shown 
that a certain amount of saving 
has been gained in excess of ex- 
penditure, the renewal is refused; 
but there is no definite scale of re- 
ward. An inventor may have gained 
a thousand pounds by that which to 
the public is worth hundreds of 
thousands, or millions; but his 
merit is not weighed accordingly. 

It seems, therefore, that in case of 
a patent not having proved remu- 
nerative by not getting into use, the 
invention should be regarded as 
being in the same category as when 
the patent was first granted, and 
renewed by the Commissioners them- 
selves, without application to any 
other court. 

In case of an insufficient remune- 
ration, there should be some scale of 
per centage on savings, or value to 
the public, on which to calculate 
what is due to the inventor. 

In the matter of fees, it seems 
quite clear that the application for a 
patent should involve such a pay- 
ment as will clear the office ex- 
penses, and that subsequent pay- 
ments should be made in verification 
of the property in case of disputes. 
But the processes which involve 
enormous expenses, giving the man 
of purse the advantage, should be 
dispensed with. It is a question in 
which the public is concerned as 
well as individuals ; and the officers 
of the court would do more sub- 
stantial justice than can be obtained 
from the hired opinions of clashing 
witnesses. In the great mass of 
patents which are mechanical ques- 
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tions, nothing can be easier than 
exact definitions of the principles 
and practice involved, and conse- 
quently, a just solution can be ar- 
rived at. 

The present process in patent dis- 
putes is to make a jury, probably with 
very dim chemical or mechanical 
perceptions, the arbitrators, both of 
the validity of the property and the 
compensation. Of course they are 
swayed by the verbiage of the wit- 
nesses. It would seem at first sight 
that an Act of Parliament is needed 
to assure this; but much might be 
done, in the mean time, by the Com- 
missioners themselves by their own 
rules. They who issue the patents 
are of course competent to judge of 
them. It should therefore be com- 
petent for litigants to apply to them 
for their judgment, certificates of 
validity or invalidity in case of rival 
inventions, and the portion belong- 
ing to each. It is probable that 
both judge and jury would be glad 
to receive such a document in evi- 
dence, simplifying the question of 
property, and leaving to them to 
assess the damages only. The ad- 
vantage of this would be, that the 
poor man would obtain his evidence 
gratuitously, of the most unimpeach- 
able kind, and the hired evidence of 
the rich man would be thoroughly 
tested. The result would be, that 
the got-up cases depending on length 
of purse would rapidly diminish in 
number, and patent pirates would 
cease to follow a losing trade. No 
one conversant with the matter, 
doubts that the most apparently in- 
tricate cases could be dealt with by 
competent men, and the merits dis- 
entangled in the course of a few 
days, if not hours; and the decrees 
of a Court of Commissioners would 
find their appeal before a jury, if 
competent men could be found to 
demonstrate a fallacy in their ver- 
dict. It certainly does seem a prac- 
ticable thing for the Commissioners 
to frame a rule that any litigants 
should be competent to apply and 
obtain the verdict of their examiners 
upon going into a court of law, even 
if there be no law to arrest legal 
progress before that verdict is ob- 
tained. 

It is therefore proposed : 
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1. That the condition of newness 
or novelty required in a patent in- 
vention shall be considered to be 
complied with if such inventions 
should not have been in use pub- 
licly during the period of thirty 
years previous to the grant. 

2. That in case of a complicated 
machine, involving numerous parts, 
all such parts shall be protected by 
the patent as may be original in 
principle or practice, whether as 
applied to the specified machine or 
to any other process in which the 
part may be useful. It is not just 
that an inventor’s brains should be 
used by others because he may not 
have the pecuniary means to take 
out a number of patents; and in 
taking his first patent he makes 
known to the world all his processes 
for other persons to -use gratui- 
tously. 

3. That the patent shall be re- 
newed as of course, if during the 
lapse of the term of grant, the in- 
ventor, from lack of means or 
helpers, shall have been unable to 
bring it into profitable use. 

4. That the patent shall be re- 
newed for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, if the royalties or profits there- 
in shall not have realized a cer- 
tain per centage on the value to the 
public. 

5. That an applicant shall be 
warned by the officers of the court 
that his patent will be invalid by 
reason of any previous patent or 
patents. But nevertheless it shall 
be granted to him under warning. 

6. That such patent when speci- 
fied shall be examined by the officers 
of the court, and with due notice to 
the patentee to show cause why not, 
and failing to do so, it shall be ex- 
punged. 

7. That every litigant in a patent 
case shall be competent to apply 
to the Commissioners for, and ob- 
tain their opinion and judgment on, 
the validity or invalidity of any 
patent or specification, or parts 
thereof, gratuitously, or on the pay- 
ment of such actual costs as may be 
incurred in the same mode that 
office copies of specifications are 
now verified. 

8. That evidence of public use 
within the period of years consti- 
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tuting newness or novelty shall be 
verified by the officers of the court 
as to actuality, and in case of proof, 
the patent specification, or portions 
of it, shall be expunged. And the 
order of the court to examine into 
infringements shall be sufficient to 
enforce compliance on the part of 
infringers; or if refused, it shall be 
held as evidence against them. 

When we find, day by day, that 
judges in the law courts are de- 
nouncing the present system of 
patent trials as imperfect and mis- 
chievous, it seems impossible that 
the injustice should long continue, 
for the benefit of no one but lawyers, 
witnesses, and other professional 
men. 

Some years back, a company, 
called the Permanent Way Com- 
pany, obtained possession of a pa- 
tent for an improvement in the 
construction of fishes to connect the 
joints of rails. A railway company, 
after using it for some years, re- 
fused to pay the royalties, and some 
five years back the patentees brought 
their action. They lost it: they 
then moved for a new trial, on the 
ground of wrong evidence given 
against them. This second trial was 
gained by the patentees, and a point 
of law was raised. The point of 
law was given in their favour, and 
then the five judges were appealed 
to. They also gave it in favour of 
the patentees, and then the railway 
company appealed to a larger batch 
of judges, some seven in number. 
These judges reversed all the former 
decisions, and gave it in favour of 
the railway company. The patentees 
then appealed to the House of Lords, 
before whom the case is now pend- 
ing. We advert to it simply as an 
instance of the absurdity and in- 
justice of the existing law, that five 
years of time, and more than ten 
thousand pounds in costs, have been 
consumed in settling a point, the 
merits of which it could not have 
taken two men of practical com- 
mon sense, having substantial justice 
in view, half an hour to determine. 
Heath’s Steel patent, and numerous 
other cases, might be quoted to the 
same effect. ’ 

Weare not of the number of those 
who think that genius in an indi- 
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vidual should be rewarded by a 
perpetual grant of living without 
labour, to his descendants, even in 
the right line. A population of 
all patent-holders might thus grow 
up, till production might be ex- 
hausted. It is precisely because we 
wish to keep our English people at 
least in a constant process of pro- 
gress, that we would give them a 
stronger interest in the future than 
in the past. 

But we would increase the dura- 
tion of a patent from fourteen years 
to twenty-one, and to the end of the 
inventor’s life, if alive at the ex- 
piration of the term. Six months of 
the present term is lost in specify- 
ing; and fortunate are they who 
get their inventions into common 
use in less than ten years. The 
patent commonly expires just as 
the public become alive to it, un- 
less perchance falling within that 
small catalogue of frivolous articles 
which the 7imes delights to objur- 
gate and hold up to public execra- 
tion, as the sum and substance of 
patented inventions. 

A similar agitation on the subject 
of patents is now going on in 
France. M. Michel Chevalier, the 
political economist, has proclaimed 
that patents are mischievous to the 
development of public industry, and 
advocates instead thereof, a system 
of rewards from the public treasury, 
adding — 

‘There is no fear of the treasury 
becoming exhausted by this species 
of largesse. 

‘ But the positive desert and merit 
of the invention must be well esta- 
blished.’ 

We may venture to assume that 
under such a dispensation no Or- 
leanist will pursue the career of an 
inventor in the Emperor’s dominions. 

M. Emile Barrault, in answer to 
M. Chevalier, quotes from a letter, 
written December 4, 1843, to M. 
Jobard by the Prince Napoleon— 
Louis Bonaparte, now Emperor of 
the French: 

‘I think, with you, that intellec- 
tual work is as much a property as 
an estate or a house; that it ought 
to possess the same rights without 
possibility of alienation, except in 
case of some public necessity.’ 
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The ‘safety of society,” and the 
maintenance of the existing dynasty, 
will probably furnish reasons enough 
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‘merits are well established’ and 
his politics right, a grant from the 
public treasury will substitute a 


for setting aside the inventor’s 
rights, when his politics may be 
wrong; and when the inventor's 


gratuity given, for a right taken 
away, as a public necessity. But 
England is not France. 


APRIL. 
(Sequel to ‘ March.’) 


OW wakes fair Tellus from the dreary spell 
That bound so late her beauty, and once more 
Nature flings off her sombre winter mask 
Of violet gloom, and with a loving smile 
Lifts her bright face for kisses to the sun, 


From the red clusters of the hawthorn-bush— 
His little kingdom hoiding his dear nest— 
Warbles the wedded thrush beside his mate 
His sweet thanksgiving, and with mellow voice 
Pours from his swelling throat his whole glad soul. 
Flutters the silver birch, a fragile belle, 

Her pale-green tresses pendent in the wind 
’Neath Zephyr’s wooing love-breath : she retreats 
Wearing a well-feigned shyness,—true coquette ! 
To lure her vassal back to loyalty— 

Where the first cowslips show their amber bells, 
In the rain-freshened grass-lands of the vale, 
The wandering cuckoo utters her refrain, 
Low-voiced, murmuring in monotone, 
Unceasing welcome to the flower-queen. 


Thick ’neath the underwood unveiléd gleam 
Pale yellow primroses ; on hedge-row bank 
Moss-carpeted the purple arums rise, 
Bright-coated regiment of Flora’s guards, 
Their feathery helms uprearing to the sun, 


Glitter the rain-drops in an opal sea 
Of pearl, and pink, and ruby, sapphire-tipped, 
And tinged with amethyst and emerald, 
All tremulous in beauty, and anon 
Fadeth the rainbow, and in burst of gold 
Shines out the glorious sunlight o’er the earth ! 


What reck we of these fleeting April showers 
That bring so much of bliss? The night but adds 
Fresh beauty to the day; and if a tear 
Must fall erewhile upon the face of earth, 

That tear but dearer makes the following smile, 
See yon white butterfly—the first of Spring! 
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She dreams not yet of Winter, nor of winds 
Whose bitter breath shall blight the buds of May 
And chill the warmth of April; wiser far, 
Content she takes the sum of present good 

And leaves to God the appointment of the morn! 
Shall we, less wise than an ephemeral thing, 
Look ever on the darker side of life, 

Nor seize the present moments Heaven has sent 
To be enjoyed—wisely—yet still enjoyed # 

No! - But the rather gratefully accept— 

Taught by the birds, the flowers, the whole glad earth— 
The real joys of living, spurning ill, 

But husbanding the good. Thus shall we sow 
The seeds of harvest for eternal Spring! 

White show the daisies on the smooth-rolled lawn 
Where the cock blackbird seeks his early meal 
With yellow bill; a loving caterer 

For little mouths, whose hungry clamour shrill 
Falls from yon thorn upon the father-ear. 

The apricots upon the sunny wall 

Unfold their pale pink blossoms ; promise fair 
Of luscious fruit whose mellow autumn growth 
To April’s aid shall owe the harvest of the year. 


April! oh, well-named month! for in thy reign 
Nature herself her boundless wealth unfolds 
Of her best treasures, prodigal of life, 
And love, and joy, and beauty ; scattering down 
Her troops of blushing flowers at thy feet, 
And with a burst of homage glad and true, 
Hails thee crowned Empress of the opened Spring. 


Astiey H. Batpwiy. 
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HE upas-tree, if there be such a 

tree, has seed and root, and 
from these, in congenial conditions, 
springs the blighting and blasting 
poison. As trees have roots, so a 
nation’s madness and misrule have 
their radical causes. We propose to 
consider American literature to some 
extent, in its relation to the civil 
war now raging in the United States. 
These States, and the people occu- 
pying them, we are obliged to term 
American, for want of a more proper 
and distinctive designation, though 
the word may mean South American, 
Confederate, Federal, or Canadian. 
It is inconvenient to have no proper 
name for a nation; but this is, just 
now, one of our smallest American 
inconveniences. 

The literature of the United, or 
dis-United States of America, may 
be considered in two great divisions, 
as the literature of conscience, or 
principle, and the literature of sen- 
sation, or sale. At. first thought, it 
would seem that a conscientious 
literature, based upon true art and 
a high order of genius (and both 
of these exist in the United States), 
could never have caused the dire 
conflict that is now raging in that 
ftnhappy country. We should be 
prone to say, at first thought, that 
the venal and unprincipled litera- 
ture of the country has wrought the 
present madness. Not so. The 
mightiest upheaving cause of the 
American civil war has been the 
conscience of the North. As a col- 
lateral cause, a corrupt newspaper 
and other fugitive literature has 
fully done its part. But to the 
conscience of the country we may 
trace the civil war. First and fore- 
most, conscience is always blind and 
unreasoning. It says for ever,—‘ be 
right, ‘do right;’ but it tells no one 
what is right. We must look to 
education, in all its various ramifi- 
cations, for instruction as to the 
right in all things. 

The interests of the Northern 
United States permitted them, some 
time since, to get rid of the burden 
of slavery. By this freedom from a 
great care and responsibility in their 
own case, they were left at liberty 
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to attend very fully to the sins of 
their Southern neighbours. Poets, 
divines, and novelists, who always 
thrive upon a grievance, have im- 
proved the occasion with a perti- 
nacity and perseverance that, it is to 
be feared, have rather ‘more than 
kept pace with the progress of ‘the 
men and brethren’ from Dahomey, 
and other darkened regions of the 
earth. Not one among these enthu- 
siasts for the abolition of slavery, so 
absorbing was the passion or fashion 
for philanthropy, rose up to say, or 
could be heard, if he did say,—‘ There 
is a beneficent providence in this 
pupilage of the Negro until his in- 
tellect and his character have ma- 
tured themselves. He had better 
work in the Southern States, and 
have his real wants supplied by a 
master, whose interest it is that he 
should have health, and strength, 
and good dispositions, than be sacri- 
ficed to heathen deities, and live at 
the caprice of a savage king. Chris- 
tianity is better with a master who 
owns the service of his slave, than 
Heathenism with a king and his 
“custom,” and savage slavery beside. 
The freedom of the Negro must be 
worked out by degrees—by educa- 
tion, by prudence, thoughtfulness, 
tact, and temper—by some system 
in which he shall have himself a 
share in the process by which his 
liberty is gained.’ There was a time 
when all this might have been said, 
and also the fact might be mentioned 
that Northern husbands really have 
as much arbitrary power as Southern 
masters, and sometimes exercise it. 
But this time passed. There came 
to be so much unity of sentiment 
under the tyranny of public opinion, 
and ‘a stringent moral suasion,’ that 
it was unsafe in many circles to ask 
the practical question, ‘ if you free the 
slaves abruptly, will you take care 
of the manners, morals, and susten- 
ance of your share of them?’ We did 
know one humane gentleman, who 
assumed a mild mastership and re- 
sponsibility for an escaped slave. 
The boy was very ‘smart,’ in the 
full sense of that Yankee term; that 
is, he could do anything well that 
he had learned how to do, and he 
MM 
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could learn anything that he did not 
know. The gentleman, who was a 
physician, offered him wages (and 
teaching gratis) to take care of his 
lodgings, and make his breakfast. 
He soon learned to read; and the 
gentleman said he was hugging 
himself for his philanthrophy, and 
thinking how sweet must be free- 
dom, and wages, and education, to 
this rescued slave. One morning 
the doctor went down to breakfast, 
and found his servant sitting in his 
employer’s (not master’s) easy chair, 
with his feet on the window-sill, 
reading the morning paper. Nocloth 
was laid, and no breakfast made. He 
excused the lad, as there was a great 
sensation in that day’s paper; but 
the next day there was the same 
neglect, and he soon found that he 
must superintend his breakfast, or 
not have it. He remonstrated. The 
Negro told him he was not his slave. 

‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘you are 
my servant, and I pay you wages.’ 

* And give me dese all fired scold- 
in’s free, gratis, for notin’. I inten- 
tions to go, where I can get my 
wages, without these circumamblifi- 
cations throw’d in.’ 

He kept his word; first demand- 
ing payment for the time he had 
served, in a fashion that would have 
tried Job’s patience. The doctor 
paid him in full; but he said to a 
friend, ‘My dream of philanthropy 
is over. I believe in gradual eman- 
cipation and education, henceforth.’ 

We do not purpose to consider 
either the conscientious, or the venal 
literature of the United States as 
the sole cause of their present con- 
dition. Where there is rapid rota- 
tion in office, and universal suffrage, 
(though the word ‘ universal’ ex- 
cludes women and coloured persons,) 
there is cause for rapid corruption, of 
which literature is made an immense 
means. Where there is partial suf- 
frage, an office-seeker may possibly 
keep an honest corner in his con- 
science; he is not obliged to bribe 
everybody with the true coin of his 
country, or the false coin of compli- 
ment and courtesy. But where 
every man votes, and where every 
office that one cares to seek, comes 
into the market with a swiftly-re- 
curring periodicity, most men have 
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no security for their morals. The 
whole population is too nearly di- 
vided into the buyers and the 
bought. 

The Northern United States have 
exhibited to the world the gigantic 
contradiction of a people, asserting 
that ‘ government derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed ;’ 
and going into a war of eight years, 
exhausting, bloody, and terrible, to 
vindicate the principle; and then 
raising an army, and expending 
millions of treasure, and pouring 
out blood like water, to force a go- 
vernment upon millions of people, 
who declare, as one man, in life and 
in death, that they will never con- 
sent or submit to it. 

We have travelled in almost every 
State of the American Union, not as 
the crow flies over a territory, but 
resting in each State, till we could 
‘guess, with the Yankee, ‘ reckon,’ 
with the Western man, and ‘ calcu- 
late,’ with the South-Western. 


Auld baudrans by the ingle sits, 


no more marks a Scotsman, or ‘ your 
honour’s honour’ a native of the 
Green Island, than certain collo- 
quialisms mark different localities 
in the United States. But wher- 
ever the citizens of ‘ the Union’ 
live, and whatever their varieties of’ 
manners or conversation, climatic 
conscience constitutes their great 
distinguishing characteristic. There 
is no rule without exceptions; but 
the rule is, in the United States, 
that whoever is born in the latitude 
that excludes slave labour, has a 
conscience that protests against 
slavery, and strong prejudice against 
colour; and whoever is born south 
of this line of latitude, believes 
slavery to be educational, or benignly 
providential; and such persons 
have a kindly affection for their 
Negro foster-mothers, and a general 
good feeling for those whom they 
denominate ‘ our people,’ and know 
no prejudice against Negroes, ‘ in 
their places” To Europeans, who 
have a hierarchical order in society, 
there is nothing shocking in a 
labouring man, black or white, 
knowing his place and keeping it. 
But to Yankee Americans, who have 
no idea of a man’s having a place, 
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and keeping it beyond four years— 
the term of office for their chief 
magistrate—and who are like ani- 
malcules in water, for ever striving 
to be uppermost, and devouring the 
weak and unfortunate—‘a place for 
everything, and everything in its 
place,’ is an obsolete proverb. 

The literature of principle, in the 
United States, has not been compre- 
hensive; it has not considered ways 
and means. Siavery has been pro- 
claimed a crime by the preacher, the 
poet, and novelist. Genius, especially 
in the youth of its possessor, is ge- 
nerally uncompromising. It is un- 
practical in morals, as in its own 
private affairs. Its burning exposi- 
tions of wrong sink into the heart 
of the people, and they are, as it 
were, maddened to do good, and to 
destroy evil. 

The poets of the Northern United 
States have judged slavery from 
their own mental and moral stand- 
point. The care-free, hog-and- 
hominy, ‘and ’possum-eating Negro 
is elevated, in the mind and heart of 
the poet, to his own plane. 

Lowell writes— 


The slave, where’er he cowers, 
Feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, 
As the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full blossomed 
On the thorny stem of time. 


And Whittier— 


Oh! they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair, 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer, 


To the poet heart, thus hymning 
prayer and praise for freedom, the 
facts of Negro life are not apparent. 
The love of the slave for the land of 
his birth, his affection for his master 
and the family, and the pride that 
quite ennobles him, when those to 
whom he belongs are wealthy and 
honourable, the freedom from care, 
the maintenance in old age and 
when disabled—all are overlaid by 
the facts that men are held as pro- 
perty, and can be sold at will. Yet 
all this while it is true that slaves 
and their descendants remain for 
generations in the same family, that 
masters deprecate the sale of slaves, 
and that poverty among whites 
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causes more separations a hundred- 
fold than slavery. 

‘Am I not a man and a brother? 
is the question which seems unan- 
swerable to the Northern mind in 
the United States. The Southerner 
answers, ‘ Yes, the Negro is a low 
order of man, needing guardianship 
and education, and by no means to 
be set free at once, and left to pluck 
down want, and all the evils of idle- 
ness, on his head.’ The poet could 
feel compassion for a loose canary 
bird, and in kindness give him a 
cage, and water, and seed ; but Long- 
fellow counsels an abolition writer on 
this wise— 

Write, and tell out this bloody tale, 

Record this dire eclipse, 
This day of wrath, this endless wail, 
This dread apocalypse. 


In the profound ignorance of 
youth, he wrote of the slave— 
On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth. 


Longfellow prophesied, and base 
politicians have fulfilled his pro- 
phecy. Hear him, and then look on 
the United States of America : 

There is a poor, blind Samson in the land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bars 

of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this common- 

weal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies, 


The moralists of the North never 
seem to reflect that the South is no 
more responsible for slavery ‘being 
fastened upon its people, than babes 
unborn are answerable for the dis- 
eases that they shall inherit. Well 
may Owen Meredith exclain— 
Cursed be the heritage 

Of the sins we have not sinned ; 

Cursed be this boasting age, 

And the blind who lead the blind o’er its 

creaking stage, 

We can forgive the poet for being 
in,a passion against evil, when we 
know that his heart is right toward 
Godandman. In his haste and zeal, 
he may do mischief; that we may de- 
plore; still, he is a benign brother, 
whom we love. But what shall we 
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say of the man who flaunts his phi- 
lanthropy in the face of the people; 
who is like a whited sepulchre, fair 
without, but within full of death; 
who appeals to the sense of justice 
in men’s hearts to gain his own un- 
hallowed ends; who sells the slave 
in his wrongs, and stripes, and 
bleedings, over and over again, in 
the stump speech, in the daily 
paper, in the sensation novel, and in 
the pulpit ?—for stump speech and 
pulpit eloquence are literature in 
America’; and one man gains fame 
and money in the multiform charac- 
ter which is compounded of editor, 
pulpit orator, stump speaker, and 
sensation writer. 

'4The prophecy of the poet, that 
evil shall come upon the land for 
the sin of slavery, rings like a silver 
bell, high above the hoarse brawl of 
the stump speech; but the last is 
the means of fulfilling the first. The 
orator becomes the ruler, and he 
rules as righteously as he has gained 
his office. 

A mystical writer has said that, 
‘a truth in heaven becomes a lie in 
hell.’ Men of genius may enunciate 
eternal laws and utter burning criti- 
cisms in the ear of a nation. Theirs 
may be ‘the truth in heaven; but 
when licentious writers and politi- 
cians seize upon the truth and the 
criticism, and cry them in the mar- 
ket-place, and sell them for votes 
and dollars, for place and plunder, 
‘the truth in heaven’ becomes ‘ the 
lie in hell.’ 

The literature of principle in the 
United States has often been pas- 
sionate and fanatical. But whether 
true or false, it has been well meant 
and conscientious. It has leavened 
the great heart of the North, till the 
compromises of the constitution, on 
which the union between North and 
South was based, seem sin to the 
people. They were assented to 
when both sections were weak. As 
they grew stronger, the North com- 
plained. The honest abolitionist 
said, ‘the Union is a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 
Then demagogues said, ‘ give us the 
governing power, and we will find a 
way to heal the wound of your con- 
science.’ 

The flame of fanaticism was fanned 
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by a corrupt press. The watchword 
of the republican party was abolition ; 
but this was less from a love of 
liberty than a lust of votes. The 
leaders of the party took advantage 
of the conscience of the people to 
gain their suffrages. The leaders 
of different cliques were induced to 
unite by various direct and indirect 
bribes. The corruption ‘of the peo- 
ple at the commencement of ‘ the 
war for the Union, has been well 
described by priest and poet. There 
lies before us a fast-day sermon, 
preached by an American divine, 
Sept. 26, 1861, in which he says— 


Since the throne of the world was sold 
to the highest bidder, there has been nothing 
in its way so base as American politics. 

- - * * 

To an American, the last criterion of 
merit, and the supreme mark of his calling, 
is to get the most votes; and in this, it is 
not the best educated that succeed best, but 
the most unscrupulous and importunate. 
Our public men, as a rule, are worse edu- 
cated, worse trained, worse mannered than 
those of any other civilized nation. A 
thoroughly taught and cultivated American 
gentleman is proverbially a rare phenome- 
non, and nowhere more so than in public 
life. The men who represent us in the 
courts of Europe, represent too often, and 
too faithfully, our ignorance and ill-breed- 
ing. With no knowledge of the language 
of the country to which they are sent, or 
of French (the language of courts)—with no 
tincture of polite or diplomatic learning, 
with no one qualification for the post they 
occupy, but the service rendered in pro- 
curing the election of the chief who sends 
them—they seem rather to have been ac- 
cidentally cast ashore on those strange 
lands, than delegated thither as the pleni- 
potentiaries of a great nation, ; 
Not only are character and talent of the 
highest order necessarily excluded from the 
service of the States, by a system which 
makes office the reward of successful dema- 
gogueism, but a lottery is opened with each 
presidential term to hungry adventurers, 
whose only idea of office is that of a prize 
in the game of politics, with opportunity for 
plunder. This is a system which 
throws to the surface the dregs of our Ame- 
rican civilization, and opens an impassable 
gulf between merit and political eminence. 

I see no salvation for this 
people, no way of redemption from political 
ruin, until the principle is established of 
permanence in offices, whose term is not 
prescribed by the constitution, nor necessa- 
rily affected by the exigencies of the State 
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—a permanence limited only by the com- 
petence and good behaviour of the in- 
cumbent. 


We may remark, en passant, that 
this principle has been thus esta- 
blished by the government of the 
so-called ‘rebel States.”] 


Such a system would tend to take the 
affairs of state out of the hands of jobbers 
and pettifoggers, it would help 
to do away with this periodical Walpurgis, 
this uncovering of the hells, &c. &e. 

We must be excused from follow- 
ing the scalpel of this writer any 
further in its pitiless exposition of 
the morbid anatomy of a nation. 
The moral and political inconsist- 
ency of this writer are on as large 
a scale as his country, and the cor- 
ruption of its rulers. After fully 
demonstrating the moral incapacity 
of the Northern States for self- 
government, he urges them on to 
subjugate millions of men, whose 
character and political policy differ 
from their own so widely, that free 
trade is the law for the South, and 
Morrill Tariffs for the North. He 
says— Onward, while a dollar re- 
mains in our treasury, or a regiment 
in the field.” This priest of God (?) 
would pour blood and treasure into 
the unfathomable gulf of disunion, 
till all is exhausted, to reduce nine 
millions of human beings to the des- 
potism of the corruption that he has 
so clearly described. God pity a 
nation, when such men are the keep- 
ers of its conscience! We turn to 
another criticism of Northern morals. 
The writer was created a poet; but 
by some sad fall he became a poli- 
tician and a leading democratic edi- 
tor. His exposition is of ‘ Daily 
Journalism :’ 


I weary of the pen, 

And write not of mine own accord : 

It was my slave, and I was happy then ; 
’Tis now my lord. 


I weary of the themes 
That the gross multitude pursue ; 
Who writes for bread, must bid all higher 
dreams 
His last adieu, 


~ *~ ~ * 


We squander sterling thought 

On frivolous feuds, and foolish cares ; 

The harvest of our life becomes inwrought 
And choked with tares. 


Northern Morals. 


* * * 


As falls the levin scaith 

On the young oaks that clothe a hill, 

We have been stunted by our want of faith 
And resolute will. 


To nature false, 
Our eyes see nothing beautiful ; we warm, 
And stamp with social currency the lies 
Of fraud and form. 
When passion throbbed high words, 
With beggar whine the Age complains— 
Gone the red glory of controlling swords, 
And Mammon reigns. 


Life grows a stagnant pool, 
Green with the dregs of trade and toil : 
Youth’s pure ideals of the beautiful 

Are lucre’s spoil. 

* * * * 


This confession of sin is a literary 
curiosity, from the fact that it is 
made by an American poet, and yet 
not a word is said of ‘the national 
sin” The form of denouncing 
slavery, as the one wickedness of 
the land, by priest, poet, and 
novelist, has become as stereotyped 
as ‘us miserable sinners,’ in the 
Church service. It is a hopeful 
sign when some other plaint is 
crushed out of men who have been 
hitherto always ready and willing to 
confess their neighbours’ transgres- 
sions, and forget their own. 

But what was the issue, for the 
miserable poet and editor, out of 
this ‘ slough of despond’, and sin? 
Change came by inevitable law. Bad 
became worse; the fratricidal war 
was inaugurated, and the editor be- 
came an officer in the Federal army, 
and sought the ‘red glory of con- 
trolling swords.’ With no change 
from the routine of political jour- 
nalism, a brain fever would pro- 
bably have carried off the poet. A 
chronic inflammation of combative- 
ness, ‘a career of glory,’ the subju- 
gation of brethren who will not 
remain subjugated, as much national 
trouble as that famous individual 
had who drew an elephant in a 
raffle, and a rheumatic old age, are 
at best the worldly prospects of the 
poet who turned politician, and the 
politician who became adjutant of 
Colonel Somebody’s regiment on 
the Potomac. That double existence 
is very pitiable, that mentally per- 
ceives what life should be, while its 
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possessor is bound by Lilliputian 
ligatures that fasten every finger 
and toe, and every hair of the head, 
to some miserable and hurtful in- 
dulgence for himself or others. 

The two divisions of American 
literature are strongly contrasted, 
and yet both are distinguished by 
strong impulse. A literary Ameri- 
can is in earnest, whether he seeks 
notoriety, which he calls fame, or 
money, which he considers wealth— 
and not merely its representative— 
or whether he considers himself the 
high priest of art, and his genius a 
holy thing that it would be the sin 
of sins to profane. As a rule, all 
citizens of the United States are 
impulsive. The popular preacher, 
who said, ‘ Brethren, I am bound to 
burn my bigness through the world,’ 
is only a somewhat superlative 
specimen. Persons of the highest 
genius in America seem to consider 
their gifts as sacred, and they seek 
to improve them faithfully and re- 
ligiously ; but there are shoals of 
writers in the current literature, 
with talent, and some with genius, 
who are infidel to their best gifts. 
These have not made faithful studies 
in the life school, but have exag- 
gerated conventional or stage cha- 
racters. "When they discover in the 
public some morbid passion, they 
minister to it, perfectly satisfied if 
they can but make a sensation, win 
capital letters in a mammoth adver- 
tisement and, last and best to the 
mean of soul, ‘make money.’ 

The vulgar among all peoples are 
the majority. Unfortunately, in 
America, the vulgar read, and ma- 
jorities rule. 

When there are a thousand pur- 
chasers for pork, and only ten for 
peaches, the peach culture must be 
discouraged, and pigs will be ‘the 
rage.’ 

A literary man may wish to pro- 
duce a work that will live, and that 
shall satisfy the taste of an artist 
and the conscience of a Christian. 
Strictly speaking, taste and con- 
science in an artist must be identical. 
Alas! for the high and pure artist, 
if he have to live by his work, where 
a corrupt majority rules. How can 
he throw himself into the vulgar 
scramble of their current literature, 
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and keep his conscience and his 
taste undefiled, unprofaned? The 
true artist, male or female, does not 
wish to engage in ground or lofty 
tumbling, for the amusement of the 
reading public. It is not meet that 
Milton, Addison, and Dr. Johnson, 
should turn themselves into stage 
clowns for the circus, or elsewhere, 
even though clowns be well paid, 
and have their use in the body 
politic. How can we associate the 
venerated names of Joanna Baillie, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
Miss Edgeworth, even in idea, with 
the half-masculine, half-feminine, li- 
terature which has prevailed largely 
in the United States, and which is 
compounded of ‘slang,’ and a sort 
of mental pyrotechnics, that’ makes 
you feel sure that the authoress 
would ask you for'a light for her 
cigar, if you should chance to meet 
her? There is a fashion among ¢ 
certain class of feminine American 
authors, of approximating to what 
they ‘ guess,’ is the talk of the stable 
or the ring. They throw boyish 
‘smartness’ and vulgarity at the 
public, and misname it literature. 
They speak of time-honoured sub- 
jects and persons in a way to let us 
know what female flippancy dares 
do with regard to what wise men 
have deemed worthy of reverence, 
and even of worship. In a drawing- 
room, we presume, these American 
authoresses would defer to the feel- 
ing of those they might meet. We 
question whether one of them, 
except, possibly, an occasional 
‘Bloomer, would appear in a hybrid 
dress, or with a cigar in her mouth 
or her hand. We are of opinion 
that, in private, without the shelter 
of a nom de plume, she would not 
use language that we should want 
to box a boy’s ears for'using. Now, 
by what dispensation is a lady’s 
character changed entirely when 
she becomes an authoress? Why is 
she allowed, and even encouraged, 
in the-.latitude of Boston and New 
York, to use language in a story 
that would revolt a drawing-room 
circle? We may be told that ‘the 
upper ten thousand’ in American 
literature, neither do nor counten- 
ance these things. Very well; then 
we do not rebuke these, but the 
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lower million who do. Bad spell- 
ing makes an author’s fortune in 
America; and all sorts of sins against 
style, taste, and fact, elevate him or 
her into an institution, at eight 
shillings a column, in the Sunday 
paper and the weekly journal; and 
he wins also a fame (?) that makes 
him blush for himself, and still 
more for those who relish his enter- 
tainment. 

Somebody would do a good work 
by giving young American writers a 
lesson. ‘The established and suc- 
cessful mountebanks in literature, 
must die in their sins. ‘Their 
market is made, and their load 
sold ;’ and if they were once capable 
of better things, they cannot now 
redeem themselves. But in the 
fresh youth of the country there is 
a redeeming power. If the young 
author can be. persuaded to pause, 
to refuse to write at railroad speed, 
to refuse to intoxicate himself with 
baneful narcotics, so that his witti- 
cisms and criticisms are the fruit of 
narcotized excitement, to be paid 
for, by and by, with idiocy or mad- 
ness, we may have hope for the 
genius of young America. Truly 
it is a remarkable land, ‘a fast coun- 
try. Its prematurity is earnest of 
a painful mediocrity in the progress 
of its authors; but they are none 
the less remarkable for that. 

The pulpit, especially the sensa- 
tion pulpit, is a part of American 
literature; for phonography is abroad, 
and the newspaper is omnipresent. 
The calmest and most philosophic 
reasoner in the pulpit, the most 
desperate sensation preacher who 
recommends Scripture and Sharpe’s 
rifles with equal earnestness and 
unction, are thus a portion of cur- 
rent American literature. But by a 
law of American life, excitement and 
sensation take the lead in literature, 
as in all things else. The pulse of 
the United States, in its normal beat, 
is at the fever maximum of other 
lands. The martial phlebotomy, 
now being practised there may have 
cooling and sedative effects. 

Whether Providence manages the 
world aright—American literature 
and quarrels included—or whether 
we could manage better, are ques- 
tions which are not in our volition, 
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perhaps, to ask. Probably, we can- 
not answer them till we consider 
ourselves a portion of Providence, 
and then we shall say yes and xo, 
paradoxically enough, to our ques- 
tions, and in all humility and earn- 
estness. When we look upon our- 
selves as a part of ‘the ways and 
means’ of Providence, it becomes 
possible and proper to propose 
amendments to ourselves and others. 
With this creed we should have 
exhorted American publishers in the 
past to sell smaller doses of crime, 
blood, and terror for a penny. If 
this advice had been given and 
heeded, the red harvest that Ame- 
rica is now reaping might have been 
spared to her people; and they 
might have held fraternal hands 
instead of standing, as now, on each 
side a gulf which is fast filling with 
the mangled corpses of a nation’s 
best and bravest sons. It is true 
that there are certain forces which, 
like the soul of an earthquake, or 
the pent-up spirit of a Jane Eyre or 
a George Sand, are irrepressible. 
But one of these explodes, another 
dies, and the setting sun of the 
third does not scorch, but bless. 
Unfortunately for America, these 
forces are not sporadic, but endemic ; 
and that class of American litera- 
ture which is specially the pro- 
duct of the irrepressible force, re- 
mains to be considered. No pulpit 
has so large an audience as the 
novel. No influence is so broad 
and deep as that of fiction, especially 
when it is the fiction of irrepres- 
sible force. No novelist has had a 
larger number of readers than Mrs. 
Catherine Beecher Stowe. In her 
crusade against slavery she con- 
quered all readers. The poets had 
made occasional conquests. In some 
sections they had decimated the 
people, but the novelist mowed them 
down, rank and file; and not alone 
in the United States,—England and 
France were added to her conquests. 
Her book consists of multitudinous 
horrors, copied from real life, like 
the police reports of the newspapers, 
These are skilfully combined, re- 
duplicated, and embellished, and 
have the same relation to the ways 
of the people and the slaves as the 
wife and child murders, and the 
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crimes generally of London, bear to 
society -in the metropolis of the 
world. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin completed the 
exacerbation of the Northern con- 
science; and England and France 
added its pictures of wrong and 
outrage to the slave-hunt in Africa, 
and the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, and the crimes of the colonies 
in the West Indies, which the Bri- 
tish parliament had fully considered 
and published to the world. 

It is a demonstrated fact that 
Americans must go ahead, if they 
break their necks. We are not sure 
but they made a lucky escape in 
entering upon the crusade against 
slavery so powerfully preached by 
their Mrs. Peter the Hermit; for a 
large party, at the period of this 
general awakening, was rising up 
against marriage. Almost simultane- 
ously with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, anovel 
was published in New York with 
an indictment against marriage, as 
bitter, as burning, as eloquent, and 
as true in its exposition of evils as 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

The leaders of the anti-slavery 
movement quashed this indictment 
in hot haste, either because they 
feared to see society overturned, or 
else because they wished to overturn 
it in their own way. ‘They branded 
the author of Mary Lyndon,—a wo- 
man outraged by law, but having 
evidently the purest intentions and 
aspirations—with a vile name, and 
hissed it in the ears of her readers. 
This Uncle Tom’s Cabin of marriage, 
with all its truth and ability, died 
of moral and literary strangulation. 
We think we ought to congratulate 
the citizens of the United States that 
it was so, for they have demonstrated 
that they were not to be trusted 
with the highest moral freedom, by 
proving recreant to their own prin- 
ciples of political liberty, for which 
their fathers bled and died, and 
which have been the boast of brag- 
gart sons for more than eighty 
years. 

‘Great revivals,” and excitements 
of all kinds are followed by great 
reactions. The converts to a Re- 
publican form of government, and 
the converts to immediate and un- 
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conditional emancipation, are all re- 
considering their faith, We have 
good reason to think, in the calm 
which must come, when the present 
political storm is past, that mental 
and moral wrongs will be repu- 
diated, and none, we hope, will be 
more heartily abjured than sensa- 
tion literature. 

It is pleasant to find truth, and 
purity, and beauty, in our researches 
through a literature which has the 
synonyms of all diseases, from the 
spasms of St. Vitus’s dance to the 
fervid terrors of a brain fever and 
delirium tremens. We find one vo- 
luminous female writer (Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Childs), who seems to have 
been faithful to her artistic con- 
science through the fire—for it is 
well known that she has written 
always in poverty, and often in sor- 
row. We have examined her works 
with some thoroughness; and we are 
of opinion that with the whitest 
purity of intention, with an artistic 
fidelity worthy of her genius, with a 
spirit catholic and charitable on al- 
most all subjects but the one vexed 
question of Southern slavery—-which 
has been like: smoke and sparks in 
the eyes of the North—this author's 
skirts are largely stained with the 
blood of the present war. She will, 
doubtless, consider this decision of 
ours an admission equally honour- 
able to her literary ability and her 
moral character. From the first 
agitation of the slavery question she 
has been one of the most uncom- 
promising abolitionists. She has 
always used her great popularity as 
a writer to forward the ends of ‘ im- 
mediate emancipation.’ 

There is such manifest injustice in 
robbing a human being of his free- 
dom, that it blinds men to the fact, 
that, often, the only way to secure 
the highest degree of freedom that 
men can enjoy is to restrain them of 
their liberty. If the Negro could be 
owned at the North, he might find 
the same defence against Northern 
contempt, as he. does in the Slave 
States against aggression. We all 
remember the sentiment of the pau- 
per’s burial song :-— 

Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
He is only a pauper, that nobody owns. 
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Bitter as the satire may be, the sting 
is in its truth. 

With Mrs. Childs and many others, 
especially in the time since the John 
Brown raid, the one idea of the evil 
of Negro slavery seems to have dis- 
placed or overshadowed all others, 
and a prospect of insurrection, ra- 
pine, and wholesale murder of mas- 
ters and their families, appears to 
appal no abolitionist. What the ac- 
tual presence of these horrors might 
effect with these persons remains to 
be seen. The impartial observer 
sees a pure, and noble, and self- 
sacrificing soul in the authoress 
who gives her genius, her time, her 
worldly ease and comfort, to an agi- 
tation which threatens to break up 
the very foundations of society, 
North and South, and which has al- 
ready deluged one of the fairest por- 
tions of our earth in blood. Again, 


the impartial observer often sees in 
the Southern mistress one equally 
pure, noble, and self-sacrificing with 
her Northern sister. How often have 
we been touched when we have seen 
her, with her slave children kneeling 
around her, repeating the —— 


that she has taught them, and learn- 
ing from her lips the way of peace in 
this world, and salvation for the next! 
How watchful and careful is she to 
be faithful to her trust, and to see 
that her portion of Ethiopia shall be 
taught ‘to stretch forth its hands 
unto God!’ What contrast can be 
greater than that between these two 
Christian women? The Northern 
woman seeks to free these children 
from slavery and from these benign 
influences, and the Southern mistress 
arms her husband and her sons to 
defend her home, and especially 
these her helpless wards. 

Mrs. Child’s fame as an author 
rests principally on two books, of a 
very opposite character, though she 
has written several novels and a 
large amount of newspaper litera- 
_ mostly of an abolition charac- 
er. 

The two books to which we refer 
are, a volume of Letters from New 
York, originally communicated for 
& newspaper, and The Progress of 
Religious Ideas. 

The culmination of her popularity 
was caused by these letters, a work 
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less creditable to her genius than 
much that she has written. For 
some time she sought in vain for a 
publisher for her Letters from New 
York. This was a sad period in 
the life of the gifted authoress, 
struggling to support herself, and 
ready to give all but the most 
meagre pittance to the anti-slavery 
movement. She sought money as a 
means to free the slave more earn- 
estly than for her own sustentation. 

Tous the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
is not so heart-moving as the pil- 
grimage of a sensitive woman, seek- 
ing through newspaper offices and 
publishing houses to sell the wine 
of her life, the delicate blossom of 
her genius, ‘the thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.’ 

The Letters from New York were 
finally published by the author. 
The book had a prodigious run, and 
the lady author might have been 
crowned a literary queen by her 
Republican admirers if she would 
have submitted to the ceremony. 
The book was far from being true, 
and yet it was not false. The gla- 
mour was over the writer that en- 
velops a young person of vivid 
imagination at first sight of a play. 
If she painted brighter scenes than 
those around her saw, it was because 
the brightness was in herself, and 
her loving fancy gilded and light- 
ened what was dull and dark to 
another. As the light of her ima- 
gination has fallen on all things 
from her Letters from New York, 
so its darkness has steeped all she 
has written relating to slavery. 
The brilliant happy letters seem to 
have exhausted all the sunshine 
and sweetness of her nature. She 
achieved a triumph with this book 
that entailed a great trial. Her 
readers could be named as legion, 
and each reader was an admirer ; and 
the desire to see their charmer took 
possession of the impulsive Ameri- 
cans, and forthwith the country 
poured down upon the city; from 
east, west, and north, her worshippers 
came, longing to feast their mate- 
rial eyes on the good angel who had 
beguiled them from the hard reali- 
ties of their lives. Day after day 
the train of pilgrims besieged her 
home in New York. But a miser- 
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able disappointment was the fate of 
the expectant crowd. To one and 
all it was said that Mrs. Childs was 
too unhappy to see company. A 
strange excuse, but no more strange 
than true. Labour and trial had 
been her portion, till her nerves 
were like ‘sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh.’ The world was 
very dark to her, when it seemed 
to the public that the sun in meri- 
dian brightness shone twenty-four 
hours in the day, especially for her 
delight. The angry visitor, to whom 
the Republican queen had dared to 
deny herself, little thought as he 
turned away, how the door bell had 
made her start, as if her visitor had 
been an executioner; how her heart 
fluttered vainly and violently, and 
then stopped from weakness; how 
there was a rush, and a roar, as of 
many waters, in her ears, as if she 
were hearing her own heart, and 
that of the great city, and of the 
world, all beating on her weary tym- 
panum at once. , 

And this weary heart and brain 
now took up anew the cause of the 
slave; literally clutched it in her 
convulsive grasp. Consistently she 
has wrought in this domain of what 
she considers duty. If blood is on 
her hands, if misery and misrule, 
and all the terrible fruits of vio- 
lently disturbing the relations of 
races, has come through her con- 
sciencious action, who is to be held 
accountable? It was Mrs. Childs 
who wrote, ‘if there were no pure 
thoughts there were would be no 
white lilies;? and she has built a 
monument to herself less perishable 
than marble in her work entitled, 
The Progress of Religious Ideas. 

Literature in the United States is 
sectional, for reasons that belong to 
the localities in which it is pro- 
duced. New York is in more im- 
mediate communication with Eng- 
land and Europe generally than the 
other States. Its literature, fashioned 
on English models, improved by 
English examples, and by a salutary 
reverence for what its writers some- 
times abuse, has the same relation to 
the rest of the country that London 
literature has to the world of letters 
generally. 

The opinion of the Jiterati of Bos- 
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ton, that ‘the Athens of America’ 
was created by a master workman, 
while all the rest of the world was 
made by journeymen, is reflected in 
its literature, the transcendental 
character of which has sometimes 
reminded us of the Scottish defini- 
tion of metaphysics. With much 
ability, there is eccentricity; with 
much of what is called free thought, 
there is abundance of mental slavery, 
which is termed unity of sentiment. 
New England was the hot-bed of 
Puritanism in the past, consequently 
it is now the theatre of reaction. 
No man is allowed to stand alone. 
He must join some party, either the 
Puritan, Presbyterian, or the New 
School Congregational, or one of 
the many varieties of Unitarianism 
which the ‘ orthodox’ term infidelity. 

There is great intolerance of dif- 
ferences in the United States, and 
particularly in New England. If 
persons persist in differing from the 
masses in dress, manners, opinions, or 
a literary style, the end is, either they 
are ostracised, and made to find out 
the charms of solitude and the com- 
forts of Coventry, or they become 
the nucleus of a party, and by the 
time they have graduated out of their 
peculiarities, they see them parodied 
and paraded by a crowd on every 
side. Mr. Emerson thus set the 
fashion of a style that made a por- 
tion of New England literature al- 
most unreadable; and Fanny Ferm 
has much to answer for in having 
raised a regiment of literary terma- 
gants. 

Southern literature was nearly one 
with that of New York previous to 
secession. Southern authors came 
to New York to publish their works, 
and often engaged in periodical 
writing there. The New York pe- 
riodical press was largely supported 
by the South. Of Western literature 
little is to be said ; it is in the erude, 
formative state through which the 
people of the great West are passing. 
When it is the boast of a section 
that it has given a chief magistrate 
to the nation who is a distinguished 
rail-splitter, we may infer that the 
country is not yet fenced in, and 
therefore cannot be finished. 

Though we speak thus lightly, we 
confess that the present condition of 
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the United States makes jesting in a 
chief magistrate, or about him, some- 
thing hardly to be tolerated. The 
frivolity and want of unity and ear- 
nestness of the North contrast with 
terrible force with the one-man will, 
power, and action of the South. A 
fiery and prophetic baptism pre- 
pared the South for the invasion of 
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so-called brethren, for the horrors 
of civil war, and for the culmination 
of these horrors in New Orleans and 
Athens. Truly the North thas jus- 
tified the'South in its so-called rebel- 
lion. Who would willingly remain 
in unity with a government whose 
instruments are a M‘Neil, a Turchin, 
and a Butler? 


CASTELROVINATO. 


HE death-flag darkens on the tower, 
The shadow blots the wall : 
They wail within my lady’s bower, 
They groan along the hall :— 
The hope of all that knightly house 
In hottest strait of battle slain— 
One arrow thro’ the gallant heart, 
And one besplintered in the brain,— 
The young hope of that castle tower 
Lies low beneath the wall; 
So well to wail within the bower, 
And groan along the hall. 


The festal flag is on the tower, 
The sunbeam gilds the wall; 

Why should they wail within the bower, 
Why groan within the hall ? 

The daughter of the house to-day 
Her beauty veils in bridal dress ; 
To others yields her lands and name, 
To others yields her loveliness— 
For Love is lord of keep and tower, 
And climbs the castle wall— 
At eve they sing within the bower, 

And dance athwart the hall. 


There is no flag upon the tower, 
No shadow on the wall : 
The chestnut vaults my lady’s bower, 
The green snake haunts the hall. 
A thousand years—a thousand years— 
The hearth is cold; the race has fled : 
And rather will the years return 
Than any spell restore the dead.— 
So well the rain should waste the tower, 
The lichen fret the wall ; 
Thefchestnut burgeon in the bower, 
The green snake in the hall. 
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SOME REMARKS ON MR. LAING’S ‘ENGLAND'S MISSION IN 
THE EAST,’ 


R. LAING, the late Minister of 
Finance, has written a pam- 
phlet,* to prove that England’s mis- 
sion in the East is comprised in the 
term good government. We fully 
concur with Mr. Laing. It is a mere 
truism in itself, but it comprehends 
truths of infinite extension and com- 
plication. Probably no nation in the 
history of the world has ever under- 
taken a task of equal magnitude ; 
and Mr. Laing has truly indicated 
the responsible character of our 
duty towards India, when he calls 
attention to ‘the moral fact, that 
these 130 millions of Hindoos are 
not, for the most part, an alien or 
inferior race, but common descend- 
ants with ourselves from that illus- 
trious Arian family which, by the 
decrees of Providence, seem to have 
been created as the natural aris- 
tocracy of the earth,’ who, he adds, 
‘descended through the defiles of 
Afghanistan, conquered Hindostan, 
founded great empires, cultivated 
science and literature, and pushed 
religion through the extremest 
phases of metaphysical speculation,’ 
two thousand years before their 
present rulers ‘had reached an ex- 
treme island of the west, where they 
lived as painted barbarians.’ 

All this is quite true, and suggests 
reflections of comprehensive inte- 
rest; but then we confess ourselves 
to be thoroughly mystified when we 
find that Mr. Laing considers that 
the future destinies of nations of 
such high descent, and keen intel- 
lect, and great moral capabilities, 
should be intrusted to the ruling 
of a local executive administration, 
remote from all responsibility, un- 
avoidably arbitrary in its character, 
evanescent and changeable yin its 
constitution, and peculiarly liable to 
the social influence of a class interest, 
whose objects are directly adverse to 
the rights and pretensions of the 
native inhabitants. 

More particularly are we surprised 
to find that Mr. Laing ventures to 
advocate the inauguration of a new 
system of rule, by the enactment of 


special laws and the creation of class 
privileges, which, in the one case, 
appear to be based upon an assumed 
inherent inferiority of race and 
character—upon the incurable dis- 
honesty and unteachable folly of the 
people : and in the other, would in- 
vade and set aside their right of 
property in the common land of 
their inheritance. And all this is to 
be done for the exclusive benefit of 
our somewhat boisterous and exi- 
gent cousins, on a visit from the 
far west. 

We think Mr. Laing’s conclusion, 
both in theory and in its practical 
application, is illogical and unsound; 
and that his argument is made to 
rest on a support which has been 
carefully sawn asunder by his own 
hand. He tells us himself that the 
Arian race has always gone forth to 
conquer; and he shows nothing to 
suggest that they would be content 
to stay at home and be trampled 
upon. 

Mr. Laing has an undoubted right 
to form his own opinion upon all 
these points, and we have no wish’ 
to insist upon any opposite dogma; 
but neither party is entitled to alter 
the premises of the case—and cer- 
tainly the questions which are now 
before the public, and are likely to 
form the subject of Parliamentary 
discussion, ought to be denuded of 
all extraneous matter; and particu- 
larly of circumstances which, in the 
presence of a great national cala- 
mity, are liable to disturb the judg- 
ment and pervert the real truth. 

It is hardly necessary to premise 
that the Governor-General in Council 
had enacted a law, by which the 
ryots of India were to be bound by 
criminal penalties to fulfil their civil 
contracts; and that Sir Charles 
Wood placed his veto on this law, 
as unprecedented, unfair, and op- 
pressive; and that this is one main 
point in dispute. 

Mr. Laing advocates this law, and 
to prove its necessity, he assures us 
that the act was passed, ‘ with little 
reference to indigo, but much more 
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with reference to the impending 
cotton crisis. It was felt that the 
more direct contact of the European 
buyer with the native cultivator 
was the one thing needful to accele- 
rate a large production of native 
cotton ;’ and there is no doubt that 
these and similar assertions have 
increased the agitation of the sub- 
ject in Liverpool and Manchester. 

Now here we join issue with Mr. 
Laing; and we will endeavour to 
show that he is under a misconcep- 
tion. 

The Breach of Contract Bill was 
proposed by Mr. Beadon, whom Mr. 
Laing describes as a leading man, 
and claims as a colleague. Mr. 
Laing appears to be happily uncon- 
scious that Mr. Beadon has recently 
exhibited, with great success, the 
Hibernian feat of ‘turning his back 
upon himself” and that he is now 
the sturdy opponent of his own bill; 
but he is undoubtedly the best au- 
thority as to the object and intention 
of that bill; and we read in the 
official record of the debate in Coun- 
cil, that Mr. Beadon expressly de- 
clared that the Breach of Contract 
Bill originated ‘in the remarks of 
the late Lord Canning on the Report 
of the Bengal Indigo Commission ;’ 
and Mr. Beadon further explains 
that it was only felt to be expedient 
because the punishment for breach 
of contract by workmen, in the opi- 
nion of the whole Council, ‘ could 
not by any force or ingenuity of con- 
struction be made to reach indigo 
contracts ;? and there never was one 
word in any of the published debates, 
on Mr. Beadon’s or Mr. Ritchie’s bill, 
to indicate that any cotton crisis was 
contemplated, or that the bills had 
any connexion with the trade in 
that staple. 

Those bills were begun, continued, 
and ended in Calcutta, where the 
power of King Cotton is not ‘felt or 
acknowledged. They were designed 
and drawn up at the suggestion of 
the trade associations of that capital, 
and they had nothing whatever to 
do with an export which is shipped 
from the opposite coast, and a sepa- 
rate presidency. 

Still it might be true that a law 
projected for the improvement of 
trade in one staple might apply, and 
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be useful and necessary for another, 
and we will now deal with this part 
of the case. 

It would be easy to prove by the 
doctrine of political economy, as 
preached and practised in England, 
and pre-eminently by the Manches- 
ter school, that free trade is the 
best security for permanent produc- 
tion and fair prices; and assuming, 
therefore, that cotton is a primary 
want of national iniportance, which 
we do not dispute, probably the 
best chance of obtaining it would be 
to leave the traffic in the staple to 
take care of itself in an open mar- 
ket; but, apart from this, it should 
be clearly understood, that cotton 
has not in reality anything whatever 
to do with any of the questions 
which have come under discussion 
between the home and the local go- 
vernment. 

It is not true that any European 
capitalist has ever been deterred 
from the purchase of cotton by any 
supposed want of good faith on the 
part of the cultivating ryot, or the 
broker. It is notorious at the great 
cotton mart of Bombay that the 
European merchants, by preference 
and on calculation, have adopted 
the practice of purchasing exports, 
whether cotton, linseed, or other 
staples, by and through their native 
brokers and agents. We shall con- 
sider by-and-by the value of the 
exceptional case, as instanced by 
Mr. Laing on the authority of Mr. 
Scott; but, in the meantime, we 
state, on our personal knowledge, 
that the principal firms in Bombay, 
engaged in cotton exportation, have 
declined eligible European agency 
in the interior, although suggested 
and encouraged by the collector of 
the district, specifically on the plea 
that native vakeels bought and 
transmitted cotton cheaper and 
more satisfactorily than Europeans 
could do. 

Mr. Laing, however, argues that 
the only way to accelerate the growth 
of cotton is to establish European 
agencies; and, on the authority of 
the Hon. Mr. Scott, one of the first 
merchants of Bombay, he says, it is 
clear that the Liverpool and Man- 
chester merchants and manufac- 
turers cannot be justly blamed for 
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failing to do what a better law of 
contracts could alone have rendered 
possible. Mr. Scott’s words are thus 
given— That his firm had tried the 
experiment (of European agency) 
for eight years,and given it up after 
a heavy loss, owing to the impossi- 
bility of enforcing contracts.’ 

Now, we write under correction, 
but we believe we are right in as- 
suming, that Mr. Scott isa partner 
in the eminently successful and en- 
terprising house of Messrs. Ritchie, 
Steuart, and Co., and that Mr. Scott 
referred exclusively to the European 
agencies established at Dhoolea, and 
other places in Kandeish; and at 
Kamgaon in Berar, between the 
years 1844 and 1853, when they 
were broken up; and as we are well 
acquainted with the facts of these 
cases, we will show that any loss in- 
curred was not due to the cultivat- 
ing ryot, and affords no reasonable 
pretext for fastening upon his neck 
a penal statute. 

First, as regards Kandeish : 
agencies were established by Messrs. 
Ritchie, Steuart, and Co., under the 
superintendence of one Mr.;C-——, 
an able and accomplished man, but, 
unfortunately,aswindler. Mr.C 
was understood to have drawn largely 
upon his principals, as‘ he was au- 
thorized to do; he also took up large 
sums of money from native bankers. 
Suddenly he decamped for Bombay, 
followed by a hue and cry. He 
passed under the nose of his own 
employers, and took his passage for 
England under a feigned name. A 
special constable was sent in pursuit, 
who overtook the fugitive in Lon- 
don; but as the jurisdiction of an 
English police-court does not extend 
to Bombay, the captive was released. 
Secondly, Mr. M established 
himself as a cotton agent in Berar, 
and for some years he supplied seve- 
ral firms with cotton. In the year 
1849 (as we think), Mr. M—, at 
the close of the cotton season, thought 
he would try a speculation on his 
own account. He used his credit 
with Messrs. Forbes and Co. to the 
extent of 40,000 rupees, and embarked 
with a native in a transaction for 
salt and linseed. When the next 
cotton season came round funds 
were not available, and he was 
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obliged to avow his irregular pro- 
ceedings. The firm realized a por- 
tion of the money from Mr. M——’s 
securities; but confidence was lost, 
and Mr. M—— ceased to be a cotton 
agent. Thirdly, Mr. F—— and his 
sons undertook a similar agency, 
and for some years successfully. In 
1853, Mr. F—— was overdrawn with 
the house of Ritchie and Co.; and 
he alleged that a Bunjarrah Naik, to 
whom he had made advances, had 
broken his contract. This certainly 
gives some colour to Mr. Scott’s 
statement; but there are two sides 
to every question. Berar had re- 
cently been placed under British 
management. The new deputy-. 
commissioner had personally signi- 
fied to the house of Ritchie and Co. 
his hope that they would increase 
their local cotton agencies, and had 
promised to afford every proper 
support. Mr. F—— was in frequent 
communication with the commis- 
sioner and his assistants, and was 
morally certain of having his case 
investigated and settled by sum- 
mary process on its own merits. 
The Naik not only had large pro- 
perty in cattle, but he was supported 
by a substantial Sahoo, or native 
banker; and yet Mr. F—— never 
would submit his complaint for ju- 
dicial decision or even official arbi- 
tration. Thus ended the European 
cotton agencies in the provinces; 
and we think these cases hardly 
establish any proof of dishonesty 
against the cultivating ryot. 

Then again did the native vakeels 
in the interior ever find or allege 
any difficulty whatever, or incur 
any loss by any general or extensive 
breach of contract on the part of 
the ryots? We can speak from a 
personal knowledge, extending over 
years of direct experience and close 
observation, that no such complaint 
was ever made, nor any such cause 
of complaint ever given. 

What is the actual condition of 
every agricultural village through- 
out India? A native banker or 
money-lender establishes himself in 
one large central village, and his 
trade and business is to lend money 
to the peasant proprietors on the 
hypothecation of the coming creps. 
Does this money-lender complain 
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that the tenant does not fulfil his 
contract? Does he not receive back 
his own with usury? There are, no 
doubt, occasional instances of insol- 
vency, and less frequently of fraud, 
and the large profits of the bank are 
sometimes reduced by individual 
defaleation; but as a rule, and asa 
fact, the money-lender goes on from 
small beginnings to certain wealth 
and affluence, while the ryot re- 
mains, as he began, a laborious 
pauper. 

We would appeal to the experi- 
ence of every collector in India, to 
the proverbial condition of the 
people, and to the testimony of the 
parties concerned, whether the 
money-lender or the ryot, to deter- 
mine whether the law, as it now 
stands, has not always been more 
than sufficient to secure the fair and 
just demands of the capitalist in his 
general transactions with the culti- 
vating classes. 

And even as regards indigo, 
where there is supposed to be so 
much breach of contract, has it not 
been proved by the concurrent testi- 
mony of every European indigo 
planter in all Bengal, that up to a 
certain period not one of them, with 
scarcely an exception, had ever 
found it necessary to sue a ryot for 
breach of contract, until resistance 
and repudiation had been, or ap- 
peared to be, sanctioned by the 
chief local authority ? 

When then it is assumed that a 
bill imposing upon the industrious 
cultivator criminal penalties for a 
breach of civil contract is a proved 
necessity, the natural and proper 
result of his own habitual disho- 
nesty—and more especially when it 
is pretended that such a bill, or any 
special law, is required to secure 
and promote the production of cot- 
ton—we are bound to declare that 
the assumption is altogether con- 
trary to experience, and that the 
promised result would not follow. 

It is only necessary to go back to 
the origin of this discussion to dis- 
cover its real source. We have in 
a former number (May, 1862) ex- 
plained in full detail the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Beadon 
brought forward in Council his Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against De- 
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faulting Ryots; and Mr. Ritchie his 
amended bill, which rendered every 
ryot liable to be sent to hard work 
upon the roads upon an asserted 
breach of contract, without even the 
preliminary ceremony of proving 
the fact, much less any guilty inten- 
tion. 

The rain might have been with- 
held from his parched fields, or it 
might have poured down destruc- 
tively from the pitiless heavens, and 
destroyed the indigo and all his 
other crops, his whole worldly goods, 
but it mattered not, the contract was 
broken, and the peasant was punish- 
able. 

Did this exhaust the whole of the 
injustice of these bills? Had a 
prima facie case of common, fre- 
quent, and habitual fraud on the 
part of the ryot been made out? 
Had it been anywhere proved or 
shown that the European capitalist 
had generally suffered in his deal- 
ings with the ryot, and, therefore, 
required special protection? Had 
any man, or body of men, lost their 
capital, or been brought into jeo- 
pardy? Exactly the contrary of all 
this was flagrantly notorious before 
the public eye. ‘The clamorous pe- 
titioners for redress were known to 
be, as a body, rich and prosperous 
above other classes; luxurious, 
powerful, and oppressive; delighting 
in club law, and laughing equally at 
the feeble cries of the peasant and 
the grave rebuke of the magistrate. 
But, besides all this, their profits, 
inordinate in amount, were known 
and proved to be the direct fruits 
of their unfair dealings with the 
very parties whom they accused of 
dishonesty ; and it was with the full 
knowledge of this truth that the bills 
were passed in Council. 

Will any one deny, after studying 
the evidence adduced before the In- 
digo Commission, that the ryot was 
the injured party? and that the enor- 
mous wealth which had been carried 
away to England by one generation 
after another of the so-called indigo 
planter, had been taken unfairly 
from the ryot? Was it not a proved 
fact that the bundles of indigo 
which were delivered into the 
factory, under an extorted contract 
at the rate of six, eight, and ten, for 
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the rupee, would have been cheap 
at two bundles? Was it not a fact 
that Mr. Hills, a large indigo agent, 
and who according to his own state- 
ment had always taken the bundles 
at four per rupee, did, after the 
close of the inquiry, offer to receive 
the plant in future at the rate of 
two bundles? Was it not further 
proved and admitted that the 
bundles were unfairly measured, to 
the detriment of the ryot? that the 
foot chain which ought to have been 
passed round the middle of the 
bundle, so as to enclose the whole 
plant, was usually passed round the 
top; and that in consequence the 
bundles had grown to such a size 
that one was sufficient to load a 
cart? Was it not proved and ad- 
mitted that the seed was exacted 
from the ryot at sixteen seers per 
rupee, and resold at four seers? 
that the cost of carting, the price of 
stamps, the risk of the crops, and 
various charges which ought to 
have fallen upon the European, were 
in fact thrown upon the ryot? Was 
it not proved and admitted, as a 
trick of the trade, that when once a 
ryot was coaxed or forced into 
signing a contract, his fate was 
sealed, and that neither he nor his 
heirs were ever again free men? 
Was it not also proved that these 
identical contracts, the breach of 
which was to subject the defaulter 
to criminal prosecution and punish- 
ment, were for the most part signed 
or marked by the ryots on blank 
forms, which were afterwards filled 
up according to the pleasure of the 
owner of the factory and his clerks ? 

Sir Charles Wood is now being 
held up by angry chambers of com- 
merce, and deputations from other 
associations, as a mischievous ob- 
structive, and a main cause of the 
cotton famine, because, by and with 
the advice of his council, he has 
seen fit, in the true interests of both 
the merchant and the ryot, to place 
his veto upon bills which, all things 
considered, must be allowed to have 
been unnecessary and unprovoked. 
If all the antecedent facts had not 
been against the planters; if the 
ryots had grown rich and exacting, 
and the planter sunk into poverty 
and distress; if the exact reverse 
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had not happened; if there had 
been one peg to hang « decent pre- 
text upon, some allowance might be 
made for the amiable weakness of 
patriotic sentiment and race aftini- 
ties; yet nothing was ever more 
clearly proved than that the passive 
resistance of the ryot, under the 
sanction of due authority, was 
merely an attempt to escape from 
an intolerable burthen; that he was 
still willing to labour and deal on 
anything approaching to fair terms, 
and that special legislation was 
more required for his protection 
than his coercion. 

But besides all this, and what 
we wish to impress upon the public 
mind is, that the bill for breach of 
contract, and the question of land 
tenure, had primarily nothing what- 
ever to do with the cotton trade. 
The ryots resisted the irregular 
indigo contracts, rightly or wrongly ; 
but there has been no breach of 
contract in respect of cotton. The 
merchants of Bombay have preferred 
to buy cotton in a dirty condition, 
without regard to staple, and at the 
cheapest rate, from native agents, 
because they found this to be the 
most profitable mode of dealing; 
and the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Liverpool and Manchester, 
getting this cotton at threepence 
halfpenny and fourpence per pound, 
were content to mix it with American 
cotton, and to make the most of it. 
Under this system, undoubtedly, 
the trade languished, and the pro- 
duction of the staple diminished in 
quantity, and perhaps in quality; 
but this was not directly or indi- 
rectly the result of any real or sup- 
posed breach of contract on the part 
of the ryot, and the enactment of 
the best contract law that the wit of 
man might devise, would not affect 
the trade in cotton, as heretofore 
conducted, in the slightest degree. 

Some feeble attempts are now 
being made to establish cotton 
agencies in some of the districts, 
but not on a liberal scale, or on any 
principle of permanency. The truth 
is, the ‘merchant and manufacturer 
have been alarmed by the sudden 
stoppage of the trade with America, 
but not convinced. Their belief is 
that on one lucky day the war will 
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cease, and their docks be again filled 
with ships carrying the pent-up 
bales of American cotton; and 
therefore they will neither alter 
their machinery, nor heartily em- 
bark in the traftic with India. They 
fill up the interim by party demon- 
strations and ignorant denunciation 
of home legislation of India. It 
would be more to the purpose if 
they would open their eyes to the 
real truth, and take a wider view of 
the whole case. American cotton 
under free labour would rise to a 
price which the superiority of staple 
would not compensate; and it is 
more than probable that Southern 
America, as a se te government, 
would find it advisable to allow of 
gradual emancipation. But in any 
case, and on general principles, the 
late disastrous state of affairs in 
Lancashire proves painfully and 
undeniably the folly of resting their 
whole weight upon one uncertain 
staff. The English trade should 
seek its main staple in the markets 
of the world generally—in India, 
Australia, Egypt, wherever the 
plant is indigenous or will grow— 
and everywhere their dealings 
should be regulated by the ordinary 
rules of fair and free trade. 

In India there is abundance of 
material with every other advantage. 
Complete political and military 
power, cheap labour, land in any 
quantity; and the merchants pos- 
sess amongst themselves wealth, 
energy, skill, and experience beyond 
competition. Does the merchant 
really believe that the ‘ patient, 
docile, and industrious peasant’— 
we quote the words of the leading 
journal—requires to be bound hand 
and foot by special laws, or coerced 
by penal acts? Is it really believed 
or supposed that the European 
capitalist is so simple and weak, the 
ryot so formidable and cunning, 
that the one requires the help, and 
the other the coercion, of criminal 
punishment, to enforce the common 
rules of fair dealing? It is an ar- 
gument easily reducible to an ab- 
surdity, which any schoolboy might 
demonstrate, before he got half way 
towards the ass’s bridge. 

_ We write, to the best of our 
judgment, in the interest of the 
VOL. LXVII. NO. CCCC. 
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European trader, as much as in the 
interest of the ryot of India. We 
believe most fully and truly that 
the true interests of both are identi- 
cal and inseparable, and will be 
most fully developed under equal 
legislation and general laws. The 
danger of class laws is, that it brings 
on reaction, as a spring forced down 
rebounds or breaks; and the trade 
is either interrupted by resistance, 
or collapses by the insolvency or 
discontent of the weaker party. One 
man may lead a horse to the well, 
but fifty could not make him drink. 
The indigo’ planters have found this 
difficulty, but not the true remedy. 

The question of cotton supply 
from India is not a question of con- 
tract or land tenure. It is a ques- 
tion of price, of steady demand, of 
time, ‘and of population; or, in 
place of increased numbers, of im- 
proved manipulation in gathering 
and cleaning the staple, and trans- 
porting it to the coast. 

It is well that the chambers of 
commerce here and in India, and 
trade associations of all kinds, should 
lay before government in London 
and Calcutta, their own views, and 
seek remedies for grievances real or 
supposed; but it is equally the 
bounden duty of government to 
weigh and consider the whole case, 
and in legislating for large and 
distant nations, not represented in 
our national council, to avoid, if 
possible, any departure from the 
known and admitted principle of 
equal laws. 

And then, as regards the question 
of waste lands, and of lands not 
waste, but which appear to be pass- 
ing in large quantities into the 
hands of speculators. In our 
January number we endeavoured 
to show that the common lands of 
India are not crown lands, as under- 
stood in England; and are not in 
fact saleable property, because the 
government is only a co-proprietor. 
The English have full military 
possession, but they never conquered 
India, and are not therefore in a 
position to sequestrate the national 
property. We allow that there is 
no power in any individual or in 
any community to resist the transfer 
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or money, to any person, be he 
foreign or native; but wedo believe 
that eventually the question of 
‘right versus might’ will come up, 
- looking awkward and ugly, and 
perhaps have to be determined 
when ‘ might’ has changed hands. 

Now, we think, it would be very 
difficult to prove the right in a 
country where precedent and usage 
rule the people with indestructible 
force. The right of the people in 
the land, and of each community 
within the circumscribed limits of 
its own village boundaries, is, as far 
as we know, of a patriarchal tenure, 
and may probably be derived from 
aboriginal occupation of the country. 
There is no record to show when 
each village acquired possession of 
its own land; or whether its pro- 
prietary right was granted by the 
sovereign; or, contrariwise, his 
right was allowed by the people. 
All that we know, and this is suffi- 
cient for our purpose, is that the 
village landmarks have remained 
undisturbed through the turbulent 
reigns of the Mohammedan and 
Mogul dynasties during eight hun- 
dred years ; and that these powerful 
foreign monarchs, though they es- 
tablished their power by conquest, 
and maintained it by the sword, yet 
never thought it right or safe to put 
up the land of India for sale in fee- 
simple, at one shilling an acre, as is 
now being done in Central India, or 
at five shillings, as is proposed all 
over the country. 

It is a violent act, and we should 
avoid violence; it is an unpopular 
act, and we should not try to in- 
crease the hatred of races; it is an 
injudicious act, and we should at 
least temper our great power with 
moderation and judgment. 

If it is needful to sell the land— 
which we do not admit—it should 
at least be sold to native proprie- 
tors; and the proceeds should be 
considered the property of the vil- 
lage community, and be expended 
upon village improvement. The 
government has only a lien upon 
the land equal to one-third of the 
annual produce. To sell the land 
in fee simple to a stranger, at a 
price wholly inadequate; to make 
the grantee free from his contribu- 
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tion to the government revenue, 
and to pocket the money for its own 
benefit, is to rob the people and to 
squander its own resources, or rather 
the resources of all future govern- 
ments. 

Exactly the same question has 
come up in a neighbouring country. 
France has really attempted to 
colonize Algeria, and 200,000 
Frenchmen have emigrated with 
their families to the new country. 
The land is held by tribes or frac- 
tions of tribes. The habits of the 
Arab natives are unsettled, warlike, 
and nomadic, and their property in 
the land is nominal rather than 
real; except that they hold the in- 
alienable right of possession as the 
true inheritors of the soil. 

On the other hand, the people of 
India as a body are agricultural: 
everything they hold dear is com- 
prised in the land. Other pursuits 
they have none; and to deprive them 
of their land is at once to deprive 
them of their means of subsistence, 
and of the whole savour and comfort 
of life. 

How, then, is this question settled 
by the two imperial governments? 
Under the resolution passed by the 
government of Calcutta, every avail- 
able foot of land, cleared and un- 
cleared, not in actual possession of a 
native tenant—or, if in actual posses- 
sion, not claimed within thirty days 
—was to be granted in perpetuity, 
at a rate merely nominal in fact, to 
a foreign capitalist; and all native 
claim to be rejected, or referred for 
compensation to government, who 
was to be judge in its own cause. 

Contrast this resolution with the 
satesmanlike, just, and wise decision 
of the Emperor of the French. Louis 
Napoleon does not question or de- 
bate about the Arab title to the 
land, or haggle about the price, or 
justify sequestration by the wish to 
gratify the clamorous demands of a 
money-making class; but simply, 
distinctly, and finally asserts and 
admits the right and title of the 
native inhabitants. ‘ Algeria, he 
says, ‘is not a colony, properly so- 
called, but an Arab kingdom. The 
natives have an equal right to my 
protection with the colonists; and I 
am as much emperor of the Arabs 
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as of the French. The Minister of 
War is preparing a senatus consul- 
tum, which will render tribes or 
fractions of tribes indefeasible pro- 
prietors of the territory they occupy, 
and which they have had in tradi- 
tional possession.’ 

It is to be lamented that her 
Majesty the Queen, who, in like 
manner, has proclaimed her gracious 
wish to be the sovereign of her 
Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects in 
India, might not be advised to de- 
clare as freely and distinctly that, 
neither directly nor indirectly will 
she deprive them of their most che- 
rished possession, and, in the words 
of the Emperor, thus ‘put an end 
to the uneasiness excited by so 
many discussions on Arab (Hindoo) 
property.’ 

But, apart from the right of go- 
vernment to sell the land in fee- 
simple, which we have fully discussed 
in our January number, we have 
now to consider how far English 
proprietors are likely to exercise 
their power with moderation and 
a due regard to usage—and how far 
the judicial bench governed by Eng- 
lish views is likely to afford the 
natives any redress. 

The instance we shall adduce is 
that of Mr. James Hills, an indigo 
planter, plaintiff and respondent, 
versus Issar Ghose, defendant and 
appellant, before the Chief Justice 
Sir Barnes Peacock. Mr. Hills, who 
is reputed to be one of the most 
liberal planters, may be permitted 
to tell his own story of the case, 
which he has done in a few words, 
and by public notice. Mr. Hills 
appears to have proceeded to Eng- 
land before the ryots began to repu- 
diate the contracts by which they 
were held in perpetual bondage. 
He returned, and shortly after he 
circulated the following offer :— 

‘As I am about to increase my 
rents, I am determined to give you 
more than a corresponding benefit 
for the indigo you may choose to 
grow forme. I will give you eight 


annas (1s.) for every bundle of plant.’ 
Mr. Hills further undertook to fur- 
nish seed gratis, to pay the cost of 
carting, and other incidental charges. 
It is quite evident that the price 
then offered, which was double what 
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he had ever paid, and treble and 
quadruple what many others were 
giving, was remunerative, or he 
would not have continued a trade, 
which, it will be seen, was not at all 
necessary to his comfort or sub- 
sistence. It must also be evident 
that the mere fact of a compulsory 
return to fair-dealing with the ryot, 
gave Mr. Hills no moral right to 
raise his rent on the land generally. 
In our May number we guarded 
ourselves from drawing an apparent 
conclusion that the offer made by 
Mr. Hills was intrinsically fair or 
liberal, as his indefinite intimation 
that he intended to raise his rents 
left the question open. We have 
now to consider the further result 
of this protracted contest between 
the ryotand the planter as judicially 
decided. 

It would appear that the rent 
heretofore chargeable upon the land 
held by the defendant was five annas 
four pies per beegah. This was the 
Zemindaree rate, and had probably 
descended from father to son. Mr. 
Hills was not a Zemindar, but he 
had acquired the lease of the Zemin- 
daree dues, under the locally tech- 
nical term of Durputnee; and, as 
Durputneedar, he suddenly en- 
hanced his rates from five annas 
four pies to one rupee, or sixteen 
annas, per beegah, being an advance 
of exactly two hundred per cent. 
upon the rate heretofore demanded. 

It is affirmed by the Chief Justice, 
and, as a legal point, we are not 
competent to dispute the dictum, 
that the Durputneedar has the same 
right to enhance the rent as the per- 
manent Zemindar. As a question of 
usage, we doubt this point. In pur- 
chasing a lease the compact is based 
upon the rates actually established : 
however, we will suppose that Mr. 
Hills had full power, and proceed to 
consider the case as it stands. 

We must observe, however, that 
Mr. Hills does not come into court 
with clean hands. His own circular 
shows us that he enhanced his rent 
because the ryot refused to grow in- 
digo at a price more than one hun- 
dred per cent. below its true value, 
and it had therefore become neces- 
sary to deal with him on fairer 
terms; but before the court he is 
NN 2 
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compelled to plead a different cause 
of enhancement, viz., the general 
rise of price in all agricultural pro- 
duce. On the true plea the court, 
bound by Act X., would have been 
unable to sustain the demand of the 
plaintiff; because the ryot was not 
bound to cultivate indigo, and, in- 
deed, had refused to do so. 

In the lower court it was ruled by 
the Mussulman Deputy-collector, 
that the value of produce had 
doubled, and ee ae he found 
for the plaintiff, and awarded the 
full amount of his demand, sixteen 
annas, being equal to treble the pre- 
vious rate. 

The defendant then appealed to 
the judge of the district, the Hon. 
Mr. Eden, who reversed the decision 
of the lower court, and awarded 
eleven annas, on the ground that 
the rate levied by government, or, 
as in Bengal, the representative of 
government, the Zemindar, was 
always ruled by proportion. If, 
therefore, five annas and four pies, 
heretofore paid, was a fair rate, as 
might be assumed, then double this 
rate would bear a fair and equal 
proportion on the increased profit, 
which was also held to be double. 

On the assumption taken by the 
courts that the price of produce was 
cent. per cent. above former prices, 
we believe Mr. Eden’s decision was 
sound, and in accordance with the 
principle on which rates are fixed, 
really or nominally, all over India; 
but we certainly feel some curiosity 
to know how it was proved, to the 
satisfaction of the courts, that the 
true value of the produce was 
exactly double, and that this in- 
crease was permanent. It is not 
probable that the defendant allowed 
or admitted any such fact: the proof 
must have been adduced on the 
part of the prosecution ; and we can- 
not but suspect that this proof was 
derived from the circumstance that 
Mr. Hills had, under pressure, been 
compelled to offer double the price 
at which he had previously exacted 
indigo from his unfortunate tenant, 
the appellant. 

It is quite clear that this was no 
proof of enhanced value under the 
meaning of Act X., which contem- 
plates prices ruling in open markets, 
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and not the fluctuation of unfair 
and compulsory dealing. The ryot 
had refused to deliver indigo at the 
lower price, because it was not re- 
munerative, and kept him in a state 
of beggary. Mr. Hills, for his own 
benefit, had doubled his offer for 
that article, but this did not prove 
any real increase of value in other 
products, or the real value of indigo 
itself. 

Mr. Laing, as financial minister, 
has declared, and he was writing 
sanguinely, that the price of agricul- 
tural produce throughout India had 
risen from twenty to one hundred 
per cent.; but then the rise is un- 
equal. In large cities the price is, 
no doubt, double; but in rural dis- 
tricts it may be estimated at about 
twenty, thirty, or forty per cent. It 
is true that before the Indigo Com- 
mittees some unauthenticated re- 
turns were compiled showing an in- 
crease of about cent. per cent. It 
is not impossible that these returns 
were furnished with a view to en- 
hancement of rent, and to be avail- 
able as evidence. 

But before the same commission 
other tables of prices were adduced, 
duly signed by responsible govern- 
ment officials, as taken down in 
different localities in Bengal, and 
applying to indigo districts, which 
show an average rise of not more 
than forty per cent. ; and we certainly 
believe that this would more nearly 
represent the true fluctuation of 
prices in the provinces. However, 
we will assume that the produce 
had doubled in value. 

The case thus decided in appeal 
by Mr. Eden was carried by special 
appeal before the Chief Justice Sir 
Barnes Peacock, and we have now 
to deal with his judgment. 

Had the decision of the Chief 
Justice rested upon any legal tech- 
nicality, and as far as it does rest 
upon legal grounds we do not pre- 
sume to offer any opinion, because we 
are not a judge, nor even a lawyer. 

But Sir Barnes Peacock was 
pleased to base his decision upon 
what he holds to be fair and reason- 
able grounds; and he has also con- 
descended to explain his reasons, 
and thus far he has admitted the 
unlearned public into his confidence, 
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and laid aside his legal armour of 
proof. 

Sir Barnes Peacock lays it down, 
that in special appeal, although, as 
in this instance, the case may be 
further appealed by the same party 
who appealed to the lower judge, 
the supreme court has not only the 
power to affirm the decision given 
in first appeal, but to enhance it; 
to revert to the original decision, 
and award the full amount; and, in 
pursuance of this rule, the Chief 
Justice set aside the decision of 
Mr. Eden, with which Mr. Hills 
himself would appear to have been 
content, and affirmed the original 
decision, awarding Mr. Hills his full 
demand, viz., sixteen annas. 

Sir Barnes Peacock, in his charge, 
assumes that five annas four pies 
fairly represents the value of the 
Zemindaree rates at the time they 
were fixed: he takes for granted 
that the value of the produce, not 
by increase of quantity, but by rise 
in price, had doubled. He thinks 
that Mr. Eden was right in fixing 
the rate on the presumed value of 
the produce, but wrong in fixing it 
proportionally. The Chief Justice, 
whose argument is obscure to the 
common reader, seems to admit that 
the first rate—five annas four pies— 
had been a proportional rate; but 
when the value was doubled, he 
considers that the rule of propor- 
tion no longer holds good; «.e., five 
annas four pies was fair on a gross 
produce of three rupees ; but eleven 
annas is not fair on a produce of six 
rupees. 

We believe this decision to be 
wrong, according to the understood 
rule and usage all over India. It 
is quite true that the relative quan- 
tity and value of produce, and cost 
of production, have not been and 
are not really ascertained anywhere ; 
but the only known principle of 
fixing the rate is by the rule of pro- 
portion on the assumed value. 

Sir Barnes Peacock then proceeds 
practically to apply his new theory. 
He says Act X., under which the 
case stood, does not say proportion- 
ally, or limit the demand of the 
landowner to one-third of the value, 
but provides that he may, on a 
proved permanent increase of value, 
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claim a fair and equitable increase 
to his rent; and thereupon the 
Chief Justice hurries to his conclu- 
sion, that ‘it appears to us the rent 
demanded by Mr. Hills is very rea- 
sonable; for he asks only ten annas 
and eight pies to his former rent.’ 

We by some singular infer- 
ences, drawn in other parts of this 
remarkable judgment. Thus the 
Chief Justice says, ‘ the probabilities 
are that the expenses of cultivation 
cannot have greatly exceeded the 
expenses of former years ;’ whereas 
it is a known, notorious, and ad- 
mitted fact,and the proof was before 
him as a legislative councillor, that 
the price of labour had increased in 
exactly the same ratio as the price 
of agricultural produce, and was in 
fact an inevitable consequence. And 
again the Chief Justice admits, but 
merely to set it aside, the proved 
fact, that the quantity of produce 
had diminished, although the price 
had increased. Both these points 
in support of the appellant’s plea, 
are deemed unworthy of considera- 
tion, and the plaintiffs full demand is 
awarded without stint or deduction. 

Now, we would ask, in the name 
of common sense, is a sudden de- 
mand on a fixed rate, a rate regu- 
lated all over India by usage, of full 
two hundred per cent. above what 
had ever been paid before, on an 
assumed increase of price, which 
was said to be double, but which 
was probably not more than fifty 
per cent., a fair and equitable de- 
mand within the meaning of Act X.? 
or was it reasonable ? 

Let us apply the same decision 
on a large scale. The rate claimed 
by Mr. Hills as Durputneedar is the 
same rate as is fixed and claimed all 
over India by the government; in 
Bengal the government having de- 
legated its claim to the Zemindar, 
and the Zemindar to Mr. Hills. 

Well, then, the price of agricul- 
tural produce has increased all over 
India, in the same proportion as in 
Bengal. The government stands in 
the same relative position with its 
ryots as Mr. Hills does with his 
tenants. Supposing the government 
in its late financial difficulties, in- 
stead of trying to supplement its 
revenue by income taxes and stamp 
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duties, had held it to be fair and 
equitable and reasonable suddenly 
to demand from the land tenants all 
over the country three times the 
amount heretofore levied; and thus 
raised the land revenue from twenty 
millions to sixty? Any child might 
anticipate the consequence. 

We venture to say that Sir Barnes 
Peacock’s reasonable demand would 
have proved a practical impossibility. 
We do not doubt that, had the go- 
vernment attempted to enhance the 
land rates, not 200 or 100 per cent., 


but 20 per cent. over the whole’ 


country, the natives of India would 
have risen in their strength, as one 
man, and cast off our yoke. 

Such a suit as the increase of 
rates on the land may be’ legally 
disposed of by the Chief Justice on 
the bench; but for all practical 
purposes the question must come 
back and be decided by collectors 
and government. It is nota legal 
point at all. The landlord and tenant 
must come to a mutual agreement ; 
and the actual right on either side 
must be limited and tempered by 
usage and other considerations. No 
collector would have arrived at the 
conclusion that, although the price 
of produce was doubled, the costs 
of cultivation were the same; and 
besides, the Chief Justice has en- 
tirely overlooked the real nature of 
a Durputneedar’s claim. As per- 
manent tenant, Issar Ghose, the de- 
fendant, had not merely the right of 
occupancy, but is a co-proprietor of 
the estate, and as much entitled to 
share the profits, as the Zemindar. 
Sir Barnes Peacock, on the contrary, 
seems to consider that the landlord 
is sole proprietor; and he quotes 
Malthus and other European au- 
thorities in support of his opinion; 
but a Zemindar does not hold his 
land under the same tenure as a 
freeholder in England. His property 
in the land is divided with the per- 
manent tenant and the government. 
Each has a share, and neither pre- 
ferentially. The demand upon the 
land is regulated by usage. The 
Zemindar has no power to evict his 
tenant; and he has no right to en- 
hance his rent beyond the general 
sense of the community, or to an 
extent which might force the tenant 
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to abandon his right in the estate 
by removal. 

We, therefore, have no doubt 
whatever that the decision of Sir 
Barnes Peacock, though it may be 
right according to law, is practically 
wrong, and that it cannot be carried 
out. The Friend of India, the known 
organ of the European capitalist, 
admits and declares that any exten- 
sive application of the ruling of the 
Chief Justice, would cause an agra- 
rian rising all over Bengal. We 
observe by the papers that, in the 
single case of Mr. Hills, the decision 
would secure to him an increase of 
rental equal to £10,000 per annum ; 
and we may therefore compute the 
extent of this one estate, as the judg- 
ment of the court only applied to a 
portion of the land. His estate must 
comprise at least 200,000 acres; and 
all Bengal is being covered with 
these English Zemindars. 

For the sake of both parties the 
government should legislate on this 
rent question without delay. The 
real meaning and extent of Act X. 
should be declared and determined. 
That act was undoubtedly designed 
for the benefit and protection of the 
ryot against sudden and undue en- 
hancement of rent. It defined the 
grounds of enhancement, and limited 
the amount to something ‘ fair and 
equitable.’ Unfortunately, this un- 
certain expression has proved @ 
snare in a court of law. 

But, whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to legislate between European 
and native interests, the same ques- 
tion arises—where should the power 
ultimately reside, in the home go- 
vernment, or in India? 

It seems to be forgotten that 
India has been incorporated into 
the dominions of her Majesty; and, 
as an integral portion of the king- 
dom, is entitled to constitutional 
law. It is quite true that India is 
not fit for representative goverpment 
—a native parliament would be a 
farce and a danger; but still it 
should be governed by and with the 
advice of parliament and a respon- 
sible minister. 

If the authority of the Queen was 
delegated into the hands of a vice- 
roy, at the opposite side of the 
globe, assisted, and sometimes mis- 
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led by a council, whose designation of an intrusive body, the theory of 
has scarcely been fixed, whose duties constitutional government would be 
are neither defined nor understood, subverted, and the worst description 
and which has shown itself too apt of irresponsible despotism would 
to register the domineering demands take its place. 

TB. 


THE MIGHTY THREE. 


‘ A FEW weeks ago, in cleaning out the ruins of an old chapel at Nuneham Regis in War- 
wickshire, which had been pulled down (all but the belfry tower), about forty years 
since, we thought it necessary to trench the whole space, that we might more certainly 
mark out the boundaries of the building, as we wished to restore it in some measure to its 
former state. . . . . On trenching towards the chancel we came on four leaden 
coffins laid side by side, with inscriptions on each : one contained the body of Francis, Earl 
of Chichester and Lord Dunsmure, 1653; the next the body of Audrey, Countess of 
Chichester, 1652; another the body of Lady Audrey Leigh, their daughter, 1640; and 
the fourth, the body of Sir John Anderson, son of Lady Chichester by her first husband. 
We opened the coffin of Lady Audrey Leigh, and found her perfectly embalmed and in 
entire preservation, her flesh quite plump as if she were alive, her face very beautiful, her 
hands exceedingly small and not wasted: she was dressed in fine linen, trimmed all over 
with old point-lace, and two rows of lace were laid flat across her forehead, She looked 
exactly as if she were lying asleep, and seemed not more than sixteen or seventeen years 
old; her beauty was very great, even her eyelashes and eyebrows were quite perfect, and 
her eyes were closed; no part of her face or figure was at all fallen in,’—Notes and: 
Queries, vol. vi, p. 387, Ist Series. 


HE Grave gives back the dead! 
The Grave which has lost its might ; 
And the body, from its narrow bed, 
Where, curtaining round and above its head, 
Fragrant herbs have their odours shed, 
Returns to light. 


Time hath not furrowed the brow, 

Nor seamed the young smooth face ; 
The passing Ages have borne no woe 
To her, who, unconscious of their flow, 
Silently, darkly lay below 

In the Earth’s embrace. 


Deatu had not power to tear 

The bloom from his lovely bride ; 
Who, sheltered from the withering air, 
Sheltered from still more withering care, 
In seeming sleep, remains as fair 


As when slie died. 


Boast not !—but know that years 
Are drops in Time’s vast sea ; 
Nor think to turn by the victim’s fears, 
By the hapless parent’s bitter tears 
At the loss of all that life endears, 
The Mighty Three. 
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CONCERNING THE ESTIMATE OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


TPHE other day, talking with my 

friend Smith, I incidentally said 
something which implied that a cer- 
tain individual, who may be denoted 
as Mr. X, was a distinguished and 
influential man. ‘Nonsense!’ was 
Smith’s prompt reply. ‘I saw Mr. 
X,’ continued Smith, ‘at a public 
meeting yesterday. He is a gorilla 
—a yahoo. He is a dirty and ugly 
party. I heard him make a speech. 
He has a horribly vulgar aétcent, 
and an awkward cubbish manner. 
In short, he is not a gentleman ; nor 
the least like one!’ 

And having said this, my friend 
Smith thought he had finally dis- 

of X. 

But I replied, ‘I grant all that. 
All you have said about X is true. 
But still I say he is a distinguished 
and influential man; a very able 
man—almost a great man.’ 

Smith was not convinced. He 
departed. I fear I have gone down 
in his estimation. I have not seen 
him since. Perhaps he does not 
want to see me. I don’t care. 

But my friend Smith’s observa- 
tions have made me think a good 
deal of a tendency which is in hu- 
man nature. It is very natural, if 
we find a man grossly deficient in 
something about which we are able 
to judge—and perhaps in the thing 
about which we are able best to 
judge—to conclude that he must be 
all bad. In the judgment of many, 
it is quite enough to condemn a 
man, to show that he isa low fellow, 
with an extremely vulgar accent. 
We forget how much good may go 
with these evil things; good more 
than enough to outweigh all these 
and more. There is great difficulty 
in bringing men heartily to admit 
the great principle which may be 
expressed in the familiar words— 
For Brerrer FoR Worse. There is 
great difficulty in bringing men 
really to see that excellent qualities 
may coexist with grave faults; and 
that a man, with very glaring de- 
fects, may have so many great and 
good qualities, as serve to make 
him a good and eminent man, upon 
the balance of the whole account. 


Though you can show that A owes 
a hundred thousand pounds, this 
does not certainly show that A isa 

r man. Possibly A may possess- 
five hundred thousand pounds; and 
so the balance may be greatly in his 
favour. . 

We all need to be reminded of 
this. It is very plain; but it is 
just very plain things that most of us 
practically forget. There are many 
folk who instantly on discovering 
that A owes the hundred thousand 
pounds, proceed to declare him a 
bankrupt without further inquiry. 
Possibly the debt A owes is con- 
stantly and strongly pressed on your 
attention; while it costs some in- 
vestigation to be assured of the 
large capital he possesses. . There 
is one debt in particular, which if 
we find owed by any man, it is hard 
to prevent ourselves declaring him 
a bankrupt, without more investiga- 
tion. Great vulgarity will com- 
monly stamp a man in the estima- 
tion of refined people, whatever his 
merits may be. That is a thing not 
to be got over. If a man be defi- 
cient by that hundred thousand 
pounds, all the gold of Ophir will 
(in the judgment of many) leave 
him poor. Once, in my youth, I 
beheld an eminent preacher of a 
certain small Christian sect. I 
knew he was an eloquent orator, 
and that he was greatly and justly 
esteemed by the members of his 
own little communion. I never 
heard him speak, and never beheld 
him save on that one occasion. But, 
sitting near him at a certain public 
meeting, I judged, from obvious in- 
dications, that he never had brushed 
his nails in his life. I remember 
well how disgusted I was ; and how 
hastily I rushed to the conclusion 
that there was no good about him 
at all. Those territorial and imme- 
morial nails hid from my youthful 
eyes all his excellent qualities. Of 
course, this was because I was very 
foolish and inexperienced. Men with 
worse defects may be great and 
good upon the whole. Or, to return 
to my analogy, no matter how great 
a man’s debts may be, you must not 
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conclude he is poor till you ascer- 
tain what his assets are. These 
may be so great as to leave him a 
rich man, though he owes a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

The principle which I desire to 
enforce is briefly this:—that men 
must be taken for better for worse. 
There may be great drawbacks about 
a thing, and yet the thing may be 
good. Many people think, in a con- 
fused sort of way, that if you can 
mention several serious objections 
to taking a certain course, this 
shows you should not take that 
course. Not at all. Look to the 
other side of the account. Possibly 
there are twice as many and twice 
as weighty objections to your not 
taking that course. There are things 
about your friend Smith that you 
don’t like. They worry you. They 
point t6 a conclusion which might 
be expressed in the following pro- 
position :— 


SMITH IS BAD. 


But if you desire to arrive at a 
just and sound estimate of Smith, 
your course will be to think of other 
things about Smith, which speak in 
a different strain. There are things 
about Smith you cannot help liking 
and respecting him for. And these 
point to a conclusion which a man 
of a comprehensive mind and of 
considerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage might express as follows :— 


SMITH IS GOOD. 


And having before you the things 
which may be said pro and con, it 
will be your duty first to count 
them, and then to weigh them. 
Counting alone will not suffice. For 
there may be six things which tell 
against Smith, and only three in his 
favour; and yet the three may be 
justly entitled to be held as out- 
weighing the six. For instance, the 
six things counting against Smith 
may be these :— 

1. He has a red nose. 

2. He carries an extremely baggy 
cotton umbrella. 

3. He wears a shocking bad hat. 

4. When you make any state- 
ment whatever in his hearing, he 
mumediately begins to prove, by ar- 
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gument, that your statement cannot 
possibly be true. 

5. He says tremenduous when he 
means tremendous; and talks of a 
prizenter when he means a precentor. 

6. He is constantly saying ‘ How 
very curious!’ also ‘ Goodness gra- 
cious!’ 

Whereas the three things making 
in Smith’s favour may be these :— 

1. He has the kindest of hearts. 

2. He has the clearest of heads. 

3. He is truth and honour im- 
personate. 

Now, if the account stand thus, 
the balance is unquestionably in 
Smith’s favour. And it is so with 
everything else, as well as with 
Smith. When you change to a new 
and better house, it is not all gain. 
It is gain on the whole; but there 
may be some respects in which the 
old house was better than the new. 
And when you are getting on in 
life, it is not all going forward. In 
some respects it may be going back. 
It is an advance, on the whole, when 
the attorney-general becomes chan- 
cellor; yet there were pleasant 
things about the other way too, 
which the chancellor misses. It is, 
to most men, a gain on the whole 
to leave a beautiful rectory for a 
bishop’s palace; yet the change has 
its disadvantages too; and some 
pleasant things are lost. 


You will find men who are good 
classical scholars ready to think it 
extinguishes a man wholly to show 
that he is grossly ignorant of Latin 
and Greek. It is to be granted, no 
doubt, that as a classical training is 
an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion, the lack of it is a symptomatic 
thing, like a man’s dropping his h’s. 
He must be a vulgar man who talks 
about his Ouse and his Hoaks. And 
even so, to write about rem, quomodo 
rem, as an eminent divine has done, 
raises awful suspicions. So it is 
with macte estote puer. Still, we may 
build too much on such things.; By 
a careful study of English models 
a@ man may come to have a certain 
measure of classical taste and sen- 
sibility, though he could not con- 
strue a chance page of Aischylus 
or Thucydides, or even an ode of 
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Horace. Yet you will never pre- 
vent many scholars from sometimes 
throwing in such a man’s face his 
lack of Latin and Greek; as though 
that utterly wiped him out. I can- 
not but confess, indeed, that there 
is no single fact which goes more 
fatally to the question, whether a 
man can claim to be a really edu- 
cated person, than the manifest want 
of scholarship; all I say is, that 
too much may be made of even this. 
You know that a false quantity in a 
Latin quotation in a speech in Par- 
liament can never be quite got over. 
It stamps the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who makes it. He may 
have many excellent qualities ; many 
things of much more substantial 
worth than the power of writing 
aleaics ever so fluently; yet the 
suspicion of the want of the educa- 
tion of a gentleman will brand him. 
Yet Paley was a great man, though 
when he went to Cambridge to take 
his degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
the Concio ad Clerum he preached 
on that occasion, he pronounced 
profigus, profigus. A shower of 
epigrams followed. Many a man, 
incomparably inferior to Paley -on 
the whole, felt his superiority to 
Paley in the one matter of scholar- 
ship. Here was a joint in the great 
man’s armour, at which it was easy 
to stick in a pin. Lockhart, too, 
was a very fair scholar; though you 
read at Abbotsford, above the great 
dog’s grave, certain lines which he 
wrote :— 


Maida, tu marmoree recubas sub imagine 
Maida, 
Ad januam Domini. Sit tibi terra levis! 


You will find it difficult, if you 
possess a fair acquaintance with the 
literature of your own country, to 
suppress some little feeling of con- 
tempt for a man whose place in life 
should be warrant that he is an 


educated man, yet who is blankly 
ignorant of the worthy books in 


even his own language. Yet you 
may find highly respectable folk in 
that condition of ignorance :—me- 
dical men in large practice ; country 
attorneys, growing yearly in wealth 
as their clients are growing poorer ; 
clergymen, very diligent as parish 
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priests, and not unversed in the- 
ology, if versed in little else. [ 
have heard of a highly respectable 
divine, of no small standing as a 
preacher, who never had heard of 
the Spectator (I mean, of course, 
Steele and Addison’s Spectator), at a 
period very near the close of his 
life. And certain of his neighbours 
who willingly laughed at that good 
man’s ignorance were but one de- 
gree ahead of him in literary in- 
formation. They knew the Spectator, 
but they had never heard of Mr. 
Ruskin nor of Lord Macaulay. Still, 
they could do the work which it 
was their business to do, very re- 
putably. And that is the great 
thing, after all. 

The truth is, that the tendency in 
a good scholar to despise a man de- 
void of scholarship, and the ten- 
dency in a well-read man to’ despise 
one who has read little or nothing 
besides the newspapers, is just a 
more dignified development of that 
impulse which is in all human be- 
ings to think A or B very ignorant, 
if A or B be unacquainted with 
things which the human beings first 
named know well. I have heard a 
gardener say, with no small con- 
tempt, of a certain eminent scholar 
—‘ Ah, he knows nothing: he does 
not know the difference between an 
arbutus and a juniper.’ Possibly 
you have heard a sailor say of some 
indefinite person—‘ J/e knows no- 
thing: he does not know the fore- 
top from the binnacle’ I have 
heard an architect say of a certain 
man, to whom he had shown a cer- 
tain noble church— Why, the fellow 
did not know the chancel from the 
transept.’ And although the archi- 
tect, being an educated man, did not 
add that the fellow knew nothing, 
that was certainly vaguely suggested 
by what he said. A musician tells 
you, as something which finally dis- 

ses of a fellow-creature, that he 
does not know the difference between 
a fugue andamadrigal. I remember 
somewhat despising a distinguished 
classical professor, who read out 4 
passage of Milton to be turned into 
heroic Latin verse. One line was, 


Fled and pursued transverse the resonant 
fugue : 
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which the eminent man made an 
Alexandrine, by pronouncing fugue 
in two syllables, as FEwGEW. In 
fact, if you find a man decidedly 
below you in any one thing, if it 
were only in the knowledge how to 
pronounce fugue, you feel a strong 
impulse to despise him on the 
whole, and to judge that he stands 
below you altogether. 

Probably the most common error 
in the estimate of human beings, is 
one already named: it is, to think 
meanly of a man if you find him 
plainly not a gentleman. And I 
have present to my mind now, a 
case which we have all probably 
witnessed: namely, a set of empty- 
headed puppies, of distinguished 
aspect and languid address, imper- 
fectly able to spell the English 
language, and incapable of anything 
but the emptiest badinage in the 
respect of conversation; yet express- 
ing their supreme contempt for a 
truly good man, who may have 
shown himself ignorant of the usages 
of society. You remember how 
Brummell mentioned it as a fact 
quite sufficient to extinguish a man, 
that he was ‘a person who would 
send his plate twice for soup.’ The 
judgment entertained by Brummell, 
or by any one like Brummell, is 
really not worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. I think of the difficulty 
which good and sensible people feel, 
in believing the existence of sterling 
merit along with offensive ignorance 
and vulgarity. Yet a man whom no 
one could mistake for a gentleman, 
may have great ability, great elo- 
quence in his own way, great in- 
fluence with the people, great weight 
even with cultivated folk. I am not 
going to indicate localities or men- 
tion names; though I very easily 
could. No doubt, it is irritating to 
meet a member of the House of 
Commons, and to find him a vulgar 
vapourer. Yet, with all that, he 
may be a very fit man to be in Par- 
liament; and he may have consider- 
able authority there, when he sticks 
to matters he can understand. And 
if refined and scholarly folk think 
to set such a one aside, by mention- 
ing that he cannot read Thucydides, 
they will find themselves mistaken. 


Vulgarity. 
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It is, to many, a very bitter pill to- 
swallow; a very disagreeable thing 
to make up one’s mind to; yet a 
thing to which the logic of facts 
compels every wise man to make up 
his mind: that in these days men 
whose features, manner, accent, en- 
tire way of thinking and speaking, 
testify to their extreme vulgarity, 
have yet great influence with large 
masses of mankind. And it is quite 
vain for cultivated folk to think to 
ignore such. Men grossly ignorant 
of history, of literature, of the 
classics: men who never brushed 
their nails: men who don’t know 
when to wear a dress coat and when 
a frock: may gain great popularity 
and standing with a great part of 
the population of Great Britain. 
Their vulgarity may form a high re- 
commendation to the people with 
whom they are popular. It would 
be easy to point out places where 
anything like refinement or cultiva- 
tion would be a positive hindrance 
to a man. Let not blocks be cut 
with razors. Let not coals be carried 
in gilded chariots. Rougher means 
will be more serviceable. And if 
people of great cultivation say— A 
set of vulgar fellows; not worth 
thinking of; and refuse to see the 
work such men are doing, and to- 
counteract it where its effects are 
evil: those cultivated people will 
some day regret it. I occasionally 
see a periodical publication, contain- 
ing the portraits of men who are 
esteemed eminent by a certain class 
of human beings. Most of those 
men are extremely ugly, and all of 
them extremely vulgar-looking. The 
natural impulse is to throw the 
coarse effigies aside, and to judge 
that such persons can do but little, 
either for good or ill. But if you 
inquire, you will find they are doing 
a great work, and wielding a great 
influence with a very large section 
of the population; the work and 
influence being, in my judgment, of 
the most mischievous and perilous 
character. 


Then a truth very much to be re- 
membered, is, that the fact of a 
man’s doing something conspicuously 
and extremely ill, is no proof what- 
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soever that he is a stupid man. To 
many people it appears as if it were 
such a proof, simply because their 
ideas are so ill-defined. If aclergy- 
man ride on horseback very badly, 
he had much better not do so in 
the presence of his humbler pa- 
rishioners. The esteem in which 
they hold his sermons will be sensi- 
bly diminished, by the recollection of 
having seen him roll ignominiously 
out of the saddle, and into the 
ditch. Still, in severe logic, it must 
be apparent that if the sermons be 
me in themselves, the bad horse- 
manship touches them not at all. It 
comes merely to this: that if you 
take a man off his proper ground, 
he may make a very poor appear- 
ance; while on his proper ground, 
he would make a very good one. A 
swan is extremely graceful in the 
water ; the same animal is extremely 
awkward on land. I have thought 
of a swan, clumsily waddling along 
on legs that cannot support its 
weight, when I have witnessed a 
great scholar trying to make a 
speech on a platform, and speaking 
miserably ill. The great scholar 
had left his own element, where he 
was graceful and at ease; he had 
come to another, which did not by 
any means suit him. And while he 
floundered and stammered through 
his wretched little speech, I have 
beheld fluent empty-pates grinning 
with joy at the badness of his ap- 
pearance. They had got the great 
scholar to race with them: they in 
their own element, and he out of his. 
They had got him into a duel, giving 
them the choice of weapons. And 
having beat him (as logicians say), 
secundum quid, they plainly thought 
they had beat him simpliciter. You 
may have been amused at the arti- 
fices by which men, not good at any- 
thing but very fluent speaking, try 
to induce people infinitely superior 
to them in every respect save that 
one, to make fools of themselves by 
miserable attempts at that one thing 
they could not do. The fluent 
speakers thought, in fact, to tempt 
the swan out of the water. The 
swan, if wise, will decline to come 
out of the water. 

I have beheld a famous anatomist 
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carving a goose. He did it very ill. 
And the faith of the assembled com- 
pany in his knowledge of anatomy 
was manifestly shaken. You may 
have seen a great and solemn philo- 
sopher, seeking to make himself 
agreeable to a knot of pretty young 
girls in adrawing-room. The great 
philosopher failed in his anxious 
endeavours ; while a brainless cornet 
succeeded to perfection. Yet though 
the cornet eclipsed the philosopher in 
this one respect, it would be unjust 
to say that, on the whole, the cornet 
was the philosopher’s superior. I 
have beheld a pious and amiable 
man playing at croquet. He played 
frightfully ill. He made himself an 
object of universal derision. And he 
brought all his good qualities into 
grave suspicion, in the estimation of 
the gay young people with whom he 
played. Yes, let me recur to my 
great principle: no clergyman 
should ever hazard his general use- 
fulness, by doing anything whatso- 
ever signally ill in the presence of 
his ishioners. If he have not a 
oot icen and do not ride well, let 
him not ride at all. And if, living 
in Scotland, he be a curler; or 
living in England, join in the sports 
of his people; though it be not de- 
sirable that he should display pre- 
eminent skill or agility, he ought 
to be a good player; above the 
average. 

It is an interesting thing, to see 
how habitually, in this world, excel- 
lence in one respect is balanced by 
inferiority in another: how needful 
it is, if you desire to form a fair 
judgment, to take men for better for 
worse. I have oftentimes beheld 
the ecclesiastics of acertain renowned 
country, assembled in their great 
council to legislate on church affairs. 
And—sitting mute on back benches, 
never dreaming of opening their 
lips—pictures of helplessness and 
sheepishness—I have beheld the best 
preachers of that renowned country: 
I am not going to mention their 
names. Meanwhile—sitting in pro- 
minent places, speaking frequently 
and lengthily, speaking in one or two 
cases with great pith and eloquence— 
Ihave beheld other preachers, whose 
power of emptying the pews of 
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whatever church they might serve 
had been established beyond ques- 
tion by repeated trials. Yet, by 
tacit consent, those dreary orators 
were admitted as the church’s legis- 
lators; and, in many cases, not un- 
justly. There is a grander church, 
in a larger country, in which the like 
balance of faculties may be perceived 
to exist. The greater clergymen of 
that church are entitled bishops. 
Now, by the public at large, the 
bishops are regarded in the broad 
light of the chief men of the church ; 
that is, the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished men. Next, the thing 
as regards which the general public 
can best judge of a clergyman is his 
preaching. The general public, 
therefore, regard the best preachers 
as the most eminent clergymen. But 
the qualities which go to make a 
good bishop are quite different from 
those which go to make a great 
preacher. Prudence, administrative 
tact, kindliness, wide sympathies, 
are desirable ina bishop. None of 
these things can be breught to the 
simple test of the goodness of a 
man’s sermon. Indeed, the fiery 
qualities which go to make a great 
preacher, do positively unfit a man 
for being a bishop. From all this 
comes an unhappy antagonism be- 
tween the general way of thinking 
.as to who should be bishops, and 
the way in which the people who 
select bishops think. And the gene- 
ral public is often scandalized by 
hearing that this man and the other, 
whom they never heard of, or whom 
they know to be a very dull preacher, 
is made a bishop ; while this or that 
man who charms and edifies them 
by his admirable sermons is passed 
over. For the tendency is inveterate 
with ill-cultivated folk, to think that 
if a man be very good at anything, 
he must be very good at everything. 
And with uneducated folk, the dis- 
position is almost ineradicable, to 
conclude that if you are very ig- 
norant on some subject they know, 
you know nothing; and that if you 
do very ill something as to which 
they can judge, you can do nothing 
at all well. Pitt said of Lord 
Nelson, that the great admiral was 
the greatest fool he ever knew, when 
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on shore. A less wise man than 
Pitt, judging Nelson a very great 
fool on shore, would have hurried to 
the conclusion that Nelson was a 
fool everywhere and altogether. And 
Nelson himself showed his wisdom, 
when informed of what Pitt had 
said. ‘Quite true,’ said Nelson; 
‘but I should soon prove Pitt a fool 
if I had him on board aship. It 
may, indeed, be esteemed as certain 
that Pitt’s strong common sense 
would not have failed him even at 
sea; but when he was rolling about 
in deadly sea-sickness, and testify- 
ing twenty times in an hour his 
ignorance of nautical affairs, it may 
be esteemed as equally certain that 
the sailors would have regarded him 
as a fool. 

I have heard vulgar, self-sufficient 
people in a country parish, relate 
with great delight instances of ab- 
sence of mind and of lack of ordinary 
sense, on the part of a good old 
clergyman of great theological learn- 
ing, who was for many years the in- 
cumbent of that parish. A thought- 
ful person would be interested in 
remarking instances in which an 
able and learned man found himself 
little better than a baby. But it 
was not for the psychological inte- 
rest that those people related their 
wretched little bits of ill-set gossip. 
It was for the purpose of conveying, 
by innuendo, that there was no good 
about that simple old man at all; 
that he was, in fact, a fool simpliciter. 
But if you, learned reader, had taken 
that old man on his own ground, you 
would have discovered that he was 
anything but a fool. ‘ What’s the 
use of all your learning,’ his vulgar 
and ignorant wife was wont to say 
to him, ‘if you don’t know how to 
ride on horseback, and how turnips 
should be sown after wheat? 

You may remember an interesting 
instance, in the Life of George Ste- 
phenson, of two great men supple- 
menting each the other’s defects. 
George Stephenson was arguing a 
scientific point with a fluent talker 
who knew very little about the mat- 
ter: but though Stephenson’s know- 
ledge of the subject was great, and 
his opinions man he wasthoroughly 
reduced to silence. He had no com- 
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mand of language or argument: he 
had a good case, but he did not 
know how to conduct it. But all 
this happened at a country-house, 
where Sir William Follett was like- 
wise staying. Follett saw that Ste- 
phenson was right; and he was im- 
patient of the triumph of the fluent 
talker. Follett, of course, had mag- 
nificent powers of argument; but 
he had no knowledge whatever of 
the matter under discussion. But, 
privately getting hold of Stephenson, 
Follett got Stephenson to coach him 
up in the facts of the case. Next 
day, the great advocate led the con- 
versation once more to the disputed 
question: and now Stephenson’s 
knowledge and Follett’s logic com- 
bined, smashed the fluent talker of 
yesterday to atoms. 

Themistocles, every one knows, 
could not fiddle; but he could make 
a little city a big one. Yet the people 
who distinctly saw he could not 
fiddle were many, while those who 
discerned his competence in the 
other direction were few. So, it is 
not unlikely that many _—— de- 
spised him for his bad fiddling, fail- 
ing to remark that it was not his 
vocation to fiddle. Goldsmith wrote 
The Vicar of Wakefield and The Good- 
natured Man; yet he felt indignant 
at the admiration bestowed by a 
company of his acquaintances upon 
the agility of a monkey; and, start- 
ing up in anger and impatience, ex- 
claimed—‘I could do all that my- 
self.’ I have heard of a very great 
logician and divine, who was dissa- 
tisfied that a trained gymnast should 
excel him in feats of strength, and 
who insisted on doing the gymnast’s 
feats himself; and, strange to say, 
he actually did them. Wise men 
would not have thought the less of 
him though he had failed; but it is 
certain that many average people 
thought the more of him because he 
succeeded, 


There are single acts which may 
justly be held as symptomatic of a 
man’s whole nature ; for, though 
done in a short time, they are the 
manifestation of ways of thinking 
and feeling which have lasted through 
along time. To have written two 
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or three malignant anonymous let- 
ters may be regarded as branding a 
man finally. To have only once 
tried to stab a man in the back may 
justly raise some suspicion of a 
man’s candour and honesty ever 
after. Yet know, my reader, that if 
A poisons only one fellow-creature, 
the laws of our country esteem that 
single deed as so symptomatic of A’s 
whole character that they found 
upon it the general conclusion that 
A is not a safe member of society ; 
and so, with all but universal ap- 
proval, they hang A. Still the doing 
of one or two very malicious and 
dishonourable actions may not indi- 
cate that a man is wholly dishonour- 
able and malicious. These may be 
no more than an outburst of the bad 
which is in every man—cleared off 
thus, as electricity is taken out of 
the atmosphere by a good thunder- 
storm. I am not sure what I 
ought, in fairness, to think of a cer- 
tain individual, describing himself 
as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has formed an unfa- 
vourable opinion of the compositions 
of the present writer; and who, 
every now and then, sends me an 
anonymous letter. It is, indeed, a 
curious question, how a human 
being can deliberately sit down’and 
spend a good deal of time in writing 
eight rather close pages of anony- 
mous matter of an unfriendly, not to 
say abusive, character, and then 
send it off to a man who is a total 
stranger. What are we to think of 
this individual? Are we to think 
favourably of him as a clergyman 
and as a gentleman? He has sent 
me a good many letters; and I shall 
give you some extracts from the 
last. For the sake of argument, let 
it be said that my name is Jones. 
I am a clergyman of the Established 
Church in a certain country. But 
my correspondent plainly thinks it 
a strong point to call me a Dissenter, 
which he does several times in each 
of his letters. Of course, he: knows 
that Iam not a Dissenter; but this 
mode of address seems to please 
him. I give you the passages from 
his last letter verbatim, only substi- 
tuting Jones for another name, of no 
interest to anybody :— 
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Rev. Jones (Dissenting Preacher), 

I have read your Sermons from 
curiosity. They exhibit your invincible 
conceit, like all your other works. Your 
notion as to the resurrection of the old body 
is utterly exploded, except amongst such 
divines as Dr. Cumming (who is not emi- 
nent, as you assert), and similar riff-raff. 

There is now-a-days no sabbath. The 
Scotch, who talk of a ‘sabbath,’ are fools 
and ignorant fanatics. I am glad to see 
that you, Jones, were well castigated by 
a London paper for lending your name to a 
hateful crusade of certain fanatics in Edin- 
burgh (including the odious Guthrie), against 
opening the parks to the people on Sunday. 
I intend to visit Edinburgh or Glasgow 
some Sunday, and to walk about, as a 
clergynian, between the services, with some 
little ostentation, in order to show my con- 
tempt of the local custom. Let any low 
Scotch Presbyterian lay hands on me at his 
peril! Ah, Jones, you evidently dare not 
say your soul is your own in-Scotland ! 

Neither Caird nor Cumming are men of 
first-rate ability. Cumming is a mere 
dunce, not even literate. How can you talk 
of understanding the works of Mr. Maurice ? 
Of course not: you are too low-minded, 
and narrow-souled! But do not dare to 
disparage such exalted merit. Say you are 
a fool, and blind, and we may excuse you. 

You are clearly unable to appreciate ex- 
cellence of any kind. Your assertion, that 
the doctrines of the Church, our Church, 
are Calvinistic, is a false one. Calvinism is 
now confined to illiterate tinkers, Dissenters, 
Puritans, and low Scotch Presbyterians. 

Your constant use of the phrase, ‘ My 
friends,’ in your sermons, is bad and af- 
fected. We are not your ‘ friends:’ and 
you care nothing for your hearers, except 
to gain their applause ! 

1 remain, Sir Jones, 

With no very great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
« dhe 


(P.S.) Poor A. K. H. B. Why not 
A.S.S.! 


Now, my reader, how shall we 
estimate the man that wrote this? 
Can he be a gentleman? Can he be 
a clergyman? I have received from 
him a good many letters of the same 
kind, which I have destroyed, or I 
might have culled from them still 
more remarkable flowers of rhetoric. 
In a recent letter he drew a very 
unfivourable comparisan between 
the present writer and the author of 
Friends in Council. In that unfa- 
vourable comparison I heartily con- 
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cur; but it may be satisfactory to 
Mr. P. A. to know that immediately 
after receiving his letter I was con- 
versing with the author of Friends in 
Council; and that I read his letter 
to my revered friend. And I do 
not think Mr. P. A. would have 
been gratified if he had heard the 
opinion which the author of Friends 
in Council expressed of P. A. 
upon the strength of that one 
letter. Let us do P. A. justice. For 
a long time he sent his anonymous 
letters unpaid, and each of them 
cost me twopence. For some time 
past he has paid his postages. Now 
this is an improvement. The next 
step in advance which remains for 
P.A., is to cease wholly from writing 
anonymous letters. 


Now to conclude: 

There is great difficulty in esti- 
mating human beings: that is, in 
placing them (in the racing sense) in 
your own mind. And the difficulty 
comes of this, that you have to take 
a conjunct view of a man’s deserv- 
ings and ill-deservings: the man’s 
merit is the resultant of all his qua- 
lities, good and bad. In a race the 
comparison is brought to the single 
point of speed; or, more accurately 
speaking, to the test, which horse 
shall,ona given day, pass the winning 
post first. Every one understands 
the issue ; and the prize goes on just 
the one consideration. Great con- 
fusion and difficulty would arise if 
other issues were brought in: as for 
instance, if a man were permitted to 
say to the owner of the winner, ‘ You 
have passed the post first, but then 
my horse has the longest tail; and, 
upon the strength of that fact, I 
claim the cup. Yet, in placing 
human beings (mentally) for the 
race of life, the case is justso. You 
are making up your mind—‘ Is this 
man eminent or obscure? is he de- 
serving or not?—is he good or bad?” 
But there is no one issue to which 
you can rightly bring his merits. 
He may exhibit extraordinary skill 
and ability in doing some one thing ; 
but a host of little disturbing cir- 
cumstances may come to perplex 
your judgment. Mr. Green was a 
good scholar and a clever fellow, yet 
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Thave heard Mr. Brown say— Green! 
ah, he’s a beast! Do you know, he 
told me he always studies without 
shoes and stockings!’ And then 
there is a difficulty in saying what 
importance ought to be attached to 
those disturbing causes, as well as 
whether they exist or not. One 
man thinks a long tail a great beauty, 
another attaches no consequence to 
a long tail. One man concludes 
that Mr. Green is a beast because he 
studies without shoes or stockings ; 
another holds that as an indifferent 
circumstance, not affecting his esti- 
mate of Green. I fear we can come 
to no more satisfactory conclusion 
than this—that of Green, and of each 
human being, there are likely to be 
just as many different estimates as 
there are people who will take the 
trouble of forming an estimate of 
them at all. 

You will remark, I have been speak- 
ing of estimates, honestly formed 
and honestly expressed. No doubt 
we often hear, and often read, esti- 
mates of men, which estimates have 
plainly been disturbed by other forces. 
No wise man will attach much weight 
to the estimate of a successful man, 
which is expressed by a not very 
magnanimous man whom he has 
beaten. If A sends an article toa 
magazine, and has it rejected, he is 
not a competent judge of the merit 
of the articles which appear in that 
number in which he wished his to 
be. You would not ask for a fair 
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estimate of Miss Y’s singing froma 
young lady who tries to sing as well, 
and fails. You would not expect a 
very. reliable estimate of a young 
barrister, getting into great practice, 
of poor Mr. Briefless, mortified at his 
own ill-success. You would not 
look for a very flattering estimate of 
Mr. Melvill or Dr. Caird from a 
preacher who esteems himself as a 
great man, but who somehow gets 
only empty pews and bare walls to 
hear him preach. Sometimes, in 
such estimates, there is real envy 
and malice, as shown by intentional 
misrepresentation and mere abuse. 
More frequently, we willingly be- 
lieve, there is no intention to esti- 
mate unfairly ; the bias against the 
man is strong, but it is not designed. 
A writer cut off from the staff of a 
periodical, though really an honest 
man, has been known to attack an- 
other writer retained on that staff. 
Let me say that, in such a case, a 
very high-minded man would de- 
cline to express publicly any estimate, 
being aware that he could not help 
being somewhat biassed. 

Let this be a rule :— 

If we think highly of one who has 
beaten us, let us say out our estimate 
warmly and heartily. 

If we think ill of one who has 
beaten us, let us keep our estimate 
to ourselves. It is probably unjust. 
And even, if it be a just estimate, 
few men of experience will t' nl: 
it so. 

AK. 





